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DR. JOLLIFFE'S BOYS: 

A TALE OF WESTON SCHOOL. 



CHAPTER L 
WESTON V. HILLSBOROUOH. 

I SLL cut, Saurin, well cut! Run it out! 
Four! " The ball was delivered again 
to the bowler, who meditated a 
shooter, but being a little tired, failed 
in hia amiable intention, and gave the chance of 
a half-voUey, wliich the batsman timed accurately, 
and caught on the right inch of the bat, with the 
whole swing of his arms and body thrown into 
the drive, so that the ball went clean into the 
scorer's tent, as if desirous of marking the runs 
for itself. 

" Well hit indeed 1 Well hit ! " 
The Westonians roared with delight, and their 
voices were fresh, for they had had little oppor- 



10 SAUBIN HAS "HIS EYE IN." 

tunity of exercising them hitherto. Crawley, the 
captain of their eleven, the hero in whom they 
delighted, had been declared out, leg before 
wicket, when he had only contributed five to the 
score. Only two of the Westonians believed that 
the decision was just, Crawley himself, and the 
youth who had taken his place, and was now so 
triumphant. But he hated Crawley, and rejoiced 
in his discomfiture, even though it told against 
his own side, so his opinion went for nothing. 

Well, no more did anybody's else except the 
umpire's, who after all is the only person capable 
of judging. 

"Saurin has got his eye in; we may put to- 
gether a respectable score yet." 

" He is the best player we have got, when he 
only takes the trouble; don't you think so? " said 
Edwards, who believed in Saurin with a faith 
which would have been quite touching if it had 
not been so irritating. 

" He thinks so himself at anyrate," replied the 
boy addressed, " and we are a shocking bad lot if 
he is right Anyhow he seems to be in form to- 
day, and I only hope that it will last." 

The batsman under discussion hoped so too. If 
he could only make an unprecedented score, 
restore the fortunes of the day, and show the 
world what a mistake it was to think Crawley his 



THE ANNUAL MATCH. 11 

superior in anything whatever, it would be a 
glorious triumph. He was not of a patriotic dis- 
position, and did not care for the success of his 
school except as it might minister to his own 
personal vanity and gain, for he had a bet of half- 
a-crown on his own side. But his egotism was 
quite strong enough to rival the public spirit of 
the others, and raise his interest to the general 
pitch. 

The match between Weston and Hillsborough 
was an annual affair, and excited great emulation, 
being for each school the principal event of the 
cricketing season. One year it was played at 
Weston and the next at Hillsborough, and it was 
the Westonians' turn to play on their own ground 
on this occasion. 

Hillsborough went in first and put together 94 
runs. Then Weston went to the wickets and 
could make nothing of it There was a certain 
left-handed Hillsburian bowler who proved very 
fatal to them; it was one of his twists which 
found Crawley's leg where his bat should have 
been. Result, eight wickets down for twenty, 
and then Saurin went in and made the 9 we have 
witnessed. 

Between ourselves the cut was a fluke, but the 
half-volley was a genuine well-played hit, which 
deserved the applause it got. The next ball came 



12 saurin's mortification. 

straight for the middle stump, but was blocked 
back half-way between the creases, and another 
run was stolen. 

"Over!" 

The new bowler went in for slows. The first, 
a very tempting ball, Saurin played forward at, 
and hit it straight and hard into the hands of 
long field on, who fumbled and dropped it, amidst 
groans and derisive cheers. 

Warned by this narrow shave he played back 
next time, and seemed to himself to have missed 
a really good chance. This feeling induced hesi- 
tation when the next ball was delivered, and the 
result of hesitation was that the insidious missile 
curled in somehow over his bat and toppled his 
bails off*. Saurin was so much mortified as he 
walked back to the tent that he could not even 
pretend to assume a jaunty careless air, but 
scowled and carried his bat as if he would like to 
hit someone over the head with it. Which, indeed, 
he would. 

There was one consolation for him, he had 
made ten, and that proved to be the top score. 

For the first time within living memory Weston 
had to follow its innings! 

Now when you consider that the presidents of 
Oxford and Cambridge Clubs kept an eye on this 
match with a view to promising colts, you may 
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imagine the elation of the Hillsburians and the 
dejection of the Westonians when Crawley and 
Robarts walked once more to the wickets. Their 
schoolmates clapped their hands vigorously indeed, 
and some of them talked about the uncertainty of 
cricket, but the amount of hope they had would 
not have taken the room of a pair of socks in 
Pandora's box. 

But Crawley was a bowler as well as a bats- 
man, and Robarts was the Westonian wicket- 
keeper, so that both were somewhat fagged when 
they first went in, whereas they were now quite 
fresh. Again, the Hillsburian bowling champion 
found his dangerous left arm a little stiff, and his 
eyesight not so keen as it had been an hour befora 
One is bound to find a cause for everything, so 
these may be the reasons why the pair, after 
defending their wickets cautiously for an over or 
two, began to knock the bowling about in great 
style. 

"What a jealous brute that Crawley is!" said 
Saurin, sitting down by Edwards. 

"Awful! " replied Edwards, not at all knowing 
why, but following Saurin blindfold, as he always 
did. 

" I was the only one who made any stand in 
the first innings, and yet he does not send me in 
early. He will keep me to the last, I daresay." 



14 THE DINNER-BELL. 

The wonderful stand spoken of had not lasted 
two overs, but Edwards only observed: 

" It's mean." 

" Not that I care/' said Saurin. 

" Of course not." 

"Only I do hate spite and jealousy." 

" He ought not to be captain." 

"Bah! the soft-spoken humbug; it's a wonder 
to me that fellows don't see through him." 

" It is strange," echoed the complacent Edwards. 

The number 30 went up amidst a storm of 
clapping, and Saurin relapsed into prudent silence, 
but he thought " hapes," like the Irishman's dumb 
parrot. The dinner-bell rang, the pair were not 
separated, and the score stood at 50. 

''It will be a match yet," was the general 
opinion on the Weston side, and their opponents 
also thought that the affair did not look quite 
such a certainty, and agreed that they must not 
throw a chance away, though they hoped much 
from dinner, which sometimes puts a batsman off 
his play, the process of digestion inducing, espe- 
cially in hot weather, a certain heaviness which 
impairs that clearness of brain necessary for timing 
a ball accurately. At the same time the bowlers 
would get a good rest, and the left-handed artist, 
who had been acting as long-stop, might reason- 
ably be expected to regain his cunning. True that 
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the midday meal tells most upon the field, which 
very generally grows sluggish after eating : but the 
Hillsborough boys fancied that would not matter 
so much, if they could only separate those two. 

But "those two" had a due sense of their re- 
sponsibilities, and ate a very moderate meal, which 
they washed down with nothing stronger than 
water. They also played very careful cricket on 
first going in again, and risked nothing until they 
had got their hands in. Item^ Crawley had mas- 
tered the left-handed bowler's favourite ball, and 
by playing very forward hit it away before it took 
the dangerous twist. It looked very risky, and 
the Hillsborough wicket-keeper was in constant 
hope of stumping him, but he never missed, and 
scored off every ball of that sort which came to 
him. When the same twisters came to Robarts 
he played back, contenting himself with simply 
guarding his wickets with an upright bat. 

Altogether the two put 85 together before 
Robarts was caught at point. 

As they were going in to dinner Crawley had 
said to Saurin : 

" You go in the first wicket down. You showed 
good form in the first innings, and it was a very 
unlucky ball that settled you so soon. But you 
will have a good chance again presently." Which 
speech had the unintended effect of making Saurin 



16 " SLOGGING." 

more exasperated than ever. "Confound his 
patronizing! '' he said to himself; but he could not 
find any excuse for any audible utterance except 
the conventional " All right," and he now drew on 
his gloves, took up his bat, and issued from the tent 

" Play careful cricket, Saurin," said Robarts as 
he passed him ; " the great thing is to keep Craw- 
ley at the wicket as long as we can." 

"A likely story 1" he thought to himself as he 
strode across the turf, "to make myself a mere 
foil and stop-gap for that conceited brute! Not I." 
Far from practising the abstinence of the other 
two, he had eaten as much a^ he could stuff and 
drunk all the beer he could get, and this, com- 
bined with resentment at Robarts* words, caused 
him to go in for slogging just to show that he 
was not to be dictated to. 

The first ball he got he hit as hard as he could, 
and well on to the ground, but it was cleverly 
stopped before a run could be made. The second 
he sent into the hands of the fielder standing at 
mid- wicket, who stuck to it, fast as it came, and 
threw it up amidst the cheers of his friends. 
Saurin stalked away with his duck's egg. 

Four more wickets fell before Crawley was run 
out, by which time he had scored 90 off his own 
bat, the total standing at 150. Thirty more was 
added before the Westonians were all out, and the 

(217) 
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score stood — first innings, 40; second, 180; total, 
220, against 94. So that Hillsborough now had 
to make 126 to tie, and 127 to win. 

It was a good match ; anybody's game. During 
the remainder of the afternoon Saurin behaved 
disgracefully. His temper had completely mas- 
tered him, and he was sulky and careless to an 
extent which made even Edwards ashamed for 
him. He let balls pass with hardly an attempt 
to stop them, picked them up and threw them in 
in a leisurely manner, which gave more than one 
run to the other side, and showed such indiiOfer- 
ence that he was hissed. 

For every run was of importanca The fact 
was that Weston that year was decidedly weak 
in the bowling, Crawley being the only one to be 
depended upon, and he could not be kept at it for 
ever; and, though the fielding generally was good, 
the Hillsburians scored fast. At seven o'clock 
they were 100 for seven wickets, and the excite- 
ment was very great when Crawley, who had had 
an hour's interval, went on once more to bowl. 

His first ball was cut for five. His second took 
the middle stump clean. His third came back 
into his hands. His fourth, the nastiest of 
shooters, glided under the bat into the wicket. 
Three wickets in three consecutive balls — some- 
thing like a sensational over! 

(217) B 



18 crawlst's triumph. 

The match was over, and Weston had won by 
21 runs. 

There CQuld be no doubt to whom the victory- 
was due, and Crawley was pounced upon, hoisted, 
and carried home in triumph amidst the most 
enthusiastic cheering. 

" All right!'' he said, colouring and laughing as 
they put him down; '*I am glad we won, but 
that last ball was the most awful fluke I ever 
made in my life. I lost my balance as I delivered 
it, and nearly came down. To tell the truth, I 
feared it would be wide, and could hardly believe 
my eyes when I saw the bails off." 

One would have imagined that Saurin s evil 
genius was taking part in the events of the day, 
and piling success upon the rival he hated in order 
to exasperate him to madness. His state of mind, 
indeed, was little short of that as he went sullenly 
to his tutor's house, with the sight of Crawley, 
raised on his comrades' shoulders, in his eyes, 
their cheers ringing in his ears, and the thoughts 
of Cain in his heart. 

" I shall give up cricket," he said to Edwards 
next day; "it's a beastly game." 

" I don't care for it myself," replied his friend; 
"only, what is one to do?" 

"Lots of things; you don't know Slam's. I 
tell you what — I'll take you there." 
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"Thank you; that will be very jolly; only 
don't you think if one were caught, you know — 
eh?" 

"We should get into a jolly row, no doubt; 
but there is no fear of being caught And, as 
you say, if one does not play cricket, what is one 
to do?" 

One thing which induced Saurin to relinquish 
the game which he had at one time practised 
with some hope of success, was that he shrewdly 
suspected that, after what occurred, he would no 
longer be retained in the eleven. And he was 
right, for at the very next meeting of the com- 
mittee it was unanimously agreed that a fellow 
who failed so utterly to keep his temper was of 
no use at all, even if he were a much better player 
than Saurin; and this opinion was intimated to 
him without any squeamishness in the choice of 
terms. Had Weston lost the match his conduct 
on the occasion might have resulted in his being 
sent to Coventry; but success is the parent of 
magnanimity, and, since his lack of public spirit 
had not proved fatal, it was condoned. But it 
certainly did not increase his popularity. The 
whole affair was most unfortunate. Saurin was a 
disappointing sort of fellow. He was rather good-* 
looking, and on ordinary occasions his manners 
were those of a gentleman. His abilities were 
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certainly above the average, and his eye and hand 
worked together in a manner which was calculated 
to ensure success in all games, especially as he was 
fleet of foot and muscular. Thus he was always 
giving promise of distinguishing himself, and 
dying away to nothing. The explanation is that 
he was very vain and very indolent, and his 
vanity induced him to engage in different pursuits 
which would excite admiration, while his indo- 
lence prevented him from persevering long enough 
for success. Directly anything bored him he 
dropped it Self-indulgence seemed to him the 
only true wisdom. He never resisted the whim 
of the moment except through fear of the conse- 
quences, and unfortunately many of his propensi- 
ties were vicious. 

He had taken up cricket rather warmly, and 
seemed less inclined to get tired of it than of 
most healthy and innocent diversions, and cricket 
kept him out of mischief; so it was very unlucky 
both for himself and for those over whom he had 
influence that his jealousy of Crawley had led him 
to make such an idiot of himself 



i BOUT a mile from Weston College there 
was a dilapidated old house with a large 
yard and an orchard. There had been 
a farm attached to it once, but the land 
bad been taken into the next estate, and the old 
homestead let separately many years before. The 
landlord would gladly have got rid of the present 
tenant, but he had a long lease, and, while He paid 
his rent, he was secure, and could snap his fingers 
at the squire, the clergyman, the magistrates, and 
all other people who did not appreciate him. 
Not that he ever did so snap his fingers; on the 
contrary, Mr. Slam, though practically defiant, 
was remarkably civU, not to say obsequious, in his 
demeanour when he came into contact with the 
gentry. By profession he was a rat-catcher, and 
he had an intimate knowledge of the habits and 
frailties of all the small predatory animals of Great 
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Britain, and knew well how to lure them to their 
destruction. In a game-preserving community 
such talents ought, one would imagine, to have 
met with appreciative recognition; but unfortu- 
nately Slam was suspected of being far more fatal 
to pheasants, hares, and rabbits than to all the 
vermin he destroyed. He protested his innocence, 
and was never caught in the act of taking game ; 
but if anyone wanted to stock his preserves. Slam 
could always procure him a supply of pheasants' 
eggs, and more than one village offender who had 
been sent to expiate his depredations in jail was 
known to have paid visits to Slam's yard. 

Slam was a dog-fancier as well as a rat-catcher, 
and therefore doggy boys were attracted to his 
premises, which, however, were sternly interdicted. 
In the first place they were out of bounds, though 
this of itself did not go for very much. There 
was no town very near Weston, and so long as the 
boys made their appearance at the specified hours 
they were not overmuch interfered witL Paper 
chases, or hare and hounds as they are some- 
times called, were openly arranged and encouraged; 
and if boys liked to take walks in the country, 
they could do so with a minimum of risk. If they 
were awkward enough to meet a master face to 
face when out of bounds, he could hardly help 
turning them back and giving them a slight 
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imposition ; but if they saw him coming, and got 
out of his way, he would not look in their direc- 
tion. 

But to enter an inn, or to visit Slam's, wa« a 
serious offence, entailing severe punishment, and 
even expulsion, if repeated. 

Yet one beautiful wann summer's evening, 
when the birds were singing and the grasshoppers 
chirruping, and all nature invited mankind to 
play cricket or lawn tennis, if there were no 
river handy for boating, four youths might have 
been seen (but were not, luckily for them) ap- 
proaching the forbidden estabUshment. A lane 
with high banks, now covered with ferns and wild 
flowers, and furrowed with ruts which were more 
like crevasses, ran up to the house; but they left 
this and went round the orchard to the back of 
the yard, in the wall of which there was a little 
door with a beU-handle beside it. On this being 
pulled there was a faint tinkle, followed by a 
canine uproar of the most miscellaneous descrip- 
tion, the deep-mouthed bay of the blood-hound, 
the sharp yap-yap of the toy terrier, and a chorus 
of intermediate undistinguishable barkings, some 
fierce, some frolicsome, some expectant, being 
mixed up with the rattling of chains. Then an 
angry voice was heard amidst the hubbub com- 
manding silence, and a sudden whine or two 
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seemed to imply that he had shown some practical 
intention of being obeyed. A bolt was drawn, the 
door opened, and a short wiry man, dressed in 
fustian and velveteen, with a fur cap on his head 
and a short pipe in his mouth, stood before them. 

" Come in, gents," said he. " Your dawg's at 
the other end of the yard, Mr. Stubbs, that's why 
you don't see him. He's had an orkardness with 
Sayres, Mr. Kobarts' dog, as was in the next ken- 
nel, and I thought they'd have strangled them- 
selves a-trying to get at one another, and so I had 
to separate them." 

"Will it be safe to let him loose?" asked 
Stubbs. 

" No fear; he will never go near the other while 
he's loose and the other one chained up ; besides, 
he'll be took up with seeing you, he wilL" 

It was very pleasant to the feelings of Stubbs 
that his dog knew him, which he evidently did, 
for he danced on his hind-legs, and wagged his 
tail, and whimpered, and did all that a bull-terrier 
can do in the way of smiling, when his proprietor 
approached for the purpose of freeing h\m from 
his chain. Their interviews were not as frequent 
as either dog or boy would have desired, but then 
they were very pleasant, ' for they brought the 
former a short spell of liberty, a meal of biscuit 
or paunch, and sometimes — oh, ecstasy! — the 
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wonying of a rat, while Stubbs enjoyed the sense 
of proprietorship, and the knowledge that he was 
doing what was forbidden. He had dreams of 
leaving school and taking Topper home with him, 
and owning him as his friend before all the world, 
and he talked to Topper of that happy prospect, 
and Topper really quite seemed to understand 
that Stubbs was his master, who had paid money 
for him, and was now put to considerable expense 
for his board and lodging, let alone the danger 
he ran in coming to visit him. To an outsider, 
calmly reflecting, it did not seem a very good 
bargain for Stubbs, but still very much better than 
that of Perry, his friend and present companion, 
who kept a hawk, and vainly endeavoured to 
teach the bird to know him and perch on his 
wrist. But Perry was fond of hawks, and much 
regretted that the days were gone by when hawk- 
ing was a favourite pastime. 

The other two visitors at Slam's that evening 
were Saurin and Edwards. Edwards had never 
been there before, and consequently his feelings 
were curiously conipounded of fear and pleasurable 
expectation. He had looked from a distance at 
the place, the entrance to which was so sternly 
forbidden, and imagined all sorts of delightful 
wickedness — how delightful or why wicked he 
had no idea — going on inside. He was consider- 
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ably disappointed to find himself in a dirty yard 
full of kennels to which dogs of all sorts and sizes 
were attached, none of whom looked as if it would 
be safe to pat them. There were a good many 
pigeons flying about, but he did not care for 
pigeons except in a pie. Perry's hawk was only 
interesting to Perry. There was a monkey on a 
pole in a comer, but he was a melancholy monkey, 
who did nothing but raUe »„d low/ hi, eye- 
brows. 

"Does the gentleman want a dawg?" asked 
Slam. 

" He will see," replied Saurin ; " if there is a 
real good one that takes his fancy he may buy 
him. It's all right; he's a friend of mine. Have 
you got that tobacco for me? " 

" To be sure ; you will find it in your drawer." 

Saurin went to a little wooden outhouse which 
contained a table, a chest of drawers, a cask of 
dog-biscuits, cages of rats, and other miscellaneous 
articles, and opening a locker which seemed to be 
appropriated to him, he took out a meerschaum 
pipe and a tobacco-pouch, and came out presently, 
emitting columns of blue fragrant smoke from his 
mouth. Edwards looked at his friend with in- 
creased respect, the idea of being intimate with a 
fellow who could smoke like that made him feel 
an inch taller. 
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"I think it's beginning to colour, eh?" asked 
Saurin. 

" Beautifully, I should say," replied Edwards. 

"Wont you try?" 

"Thanks; I think I should rather like,*' said 
Edwards, who began to feel ambitious, "but 1 
have not got anything to smoke." 

" Oh, Slam will let you have a pipe, or a cigar 
if you like it better." 

Edwards, calling to mind that cigars smelt 
nicer than pipes, thought he should prefer one. 

" Slam, my friend wants a cigar." 

" Well, sir, as you know, I can't sell such things 
without a license; but if the gent likes to have a 
few rats for one of the dawgs to show a bit of 
sport, I'll give him a cigar with pleasure. It's 
sixpence for half a dozen." 

" And, by the by, Edwards, it is usual to stand 
some beer to pay your footing. A couple of quarts 
of sixpenny wiU do." 

" That will make eighteenpence altogether," re- 
sponded Edwards cheerfully, producing that sum. 

" I'll send out for the beer at once," said Mr. 
Slam, taking the money and going towards the 
house. 

Where he sent to is a mystery, for there was 
no public-house within a mile, and yet the can of 
beer arrived in about five minutes. It is much to 
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be feared that Slam set the excise law at defiance 
when he felt perfectly safe from being informed 
against 

" Eats for Topper! " exclaimed Stubbs. " Oh, I 
say, Edwards, you are a brick, you know. I have 
been hard up lately, and he has not had a rat for 
ever so long. You won't mind my letting them 
out for him, will you ? You see, I should like him 
to think it was I who gave him the treat, if you 
don't mind." 

Edwards had no objection to become a party to 
this innocent deception, and the cage of rats was 
brought out from some mysterious place where 
there was an unlimited supply of those vermin. 
Whereupon every individual dog in the establish- 
ment went oflF his head with excitement, and began 
barking and tearing at his chain in a manner to 
soften the hardest heart. That rats should be so 
near and yet so far! The building, which was 
once a stable, had been fitted up expressly as an 
arena, where dogs might exhibit their prowess, 
and thither the cage was now carried by Stubbs, 
Topper going almost the whole way on his hind- 
legs, with his nose close to the wires. Consider- 
ing the amount of excitement the entertainment 
did not last long; the rats were turned out into 
the arena^ where Topper pounced upon them one 
after the other with a nip and a shake which was 
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at once fetal. In a couple of minutes there were 
six fewer rats in the world, and Topper was ex- 
tremely anxious to diminish the number still 
further. Doctor Johnson, the compiler of the 
dictionary, said he had never in his life had as 
many peaches and nectarines as he could eat, and 
that was Topper's feelings with regard to rats. 
Edwards did not enjoy the spectacle quite as much 
as he felt that he ought Besides, he was engaged 
in desperate eflforts to light his cigar. Match 
after match did he burn, sucking away all the 
time like a leech, but no smoke came into his 
mouth. 

"Let us go into the orchard and finish the 
beer/' said Saurin. 

The orchard was surrounded by so thick a 
hedge that it was just as private as the yard. A 
cobby horse was cropping the grass, an ungroomed, 
untrimmed animal, very much better than he 
looked, his master, for reasons of his own, being 
as anxious to disguise his merits as most proprie- 
tors of the noble animal are to enhance them as 
much as possible. There were possibilities of 
recreation here, though they were somewhat of a 
low order. Quoits hung up on several large naUs 
driven into a wall, and there was a covered skittle 
alley. For there were a good many small farmers 
of the class just above that of the labourer in the 
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neighbourhood, and some of them frequented 
Slam's, and were partial to skittles. 

The four boys and the proprietor of the estab- 
lishment seated themselves on benches in this 
orchard and gulped the beer. 

" Your cigar does not seem to draw well," said 
Saurin. 

" No," replied Edwards ; " I can't think what 
is the matter with it; I never smoked a cigar like 
this before." 

Which was perfectly true, as it was the first 
he had ever put into his mouth. 

" Let me look at it. Why, you have not bitten 
the end oflFI You might as well expect smoke to 
go up a chimney that is bricked up at the top. 
Here, I'll cut it for you with my penknife; now 
you will find it go all right What a row that 
hawk of yours makes. Perry ! " 

" Yes, he ought to be hooded, you know. Hate- 
ful times we live in, don't we! How jolly it must 
have been when education meant learning to ride, 
fly a hawk, train a hound, shoot with the bow, and 
use the sword and buckler, instead of mugging at 
abominable lessons." 

"Right you are, sir," said Mr. Slam; "why, 
even when I was a lad a fight or a bit of cocking 
could be brought off without much trouble, but 
nowadays the beaks and perlice are that prying 
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and interfering there's no chance hardly. And as 
for them times Mr. Perry was speaking of, why, 
I've heard tell that the princes and all the nobs 
used to go to see a prize-fight in a big building 
all comfortable, just as they goes now to a theayter. 
And every parish had to find a bull or a bear to 
be bated every Sunday. Ahl them was the good 
old times, them was." 

Edwards did not find his cigar very nice. The 
smoke got down his throat and made him cough 
till his eyes watered, and the taste was not so 
pleasant as the smell. However, Saurin seemed 
to like it, so there must be some pleasure about it 
if he only persevered. 

He laboured under a delusion here, for Saurin 
would rather not have smoked, as a matter of fact, 
though he had a great object in view, the colour- 
ing of his pipe, which supported him. His real 
motive in this, as in all other matters, was vanity. 
Other boys would admire him for smoking like a 
full-grown man, and so he smoked. He would 
never have done it alone, without anyone to see 
him, being too fond of himself to persevere in any- 
thing he did not like out of whim, or for the 
sake of some possible future gratification, of the 
reality of which he was not very well assured. 

" Did you ever play at quoits, Edwards? " asked 
Saurin presently. 
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" Yes, I have played at home; we have some." I 

" Suppose we have a game, then. Why, hulloa, 
how pale you lookl don't smoke any more of that 
cigar." 

" I do fee — feel a little queer," said Edwards, 
who certainly did not exaggerate his sensations. 
A cold sweat burst out on his forehead, his hands 
were moist and clammy, and though it was a 
warm evening he shivered from head to foot, 
while he had a violent pain in his stomach which 
prevented his standing upright. 

" Come, man alive, don't give way. We must 
be getting back soon," said Saurin, who was rather 
dismayed at the idea of taking his friend to his 
tutor's in that condition, and the consequent risk 
of drawing suspicion on himself " Would not a 
drop of brandy be a good thing. Slam ? " 

"Well, no, not in this here case," said Slam. 
" The missus shall mix him a little mustard and 
warm water; that's what he wants." 

"You are sure it's only the cigar," groaned 
Edwards. " I am not poisoned or anything? " 

"Poisoned! how can you be? You have taken 
nothing but the beer, and we have all drunk that. 
No, it's the tobacco; it always makes fellows 
rather seedy at first, and I expect you swallowed 
a lot of the smoke." 

" I did." 
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"Well, then, drink this and you will be all 
right presently." 

Edwards took the emetic, which had the effect 
peculiar to that description of beverage. It was 
not a pleasant one; indeed, he thought he was 
going to die ; but after a while the worst symp- 
toms passed oflf, and he was able to walk 
home. 

Saurin and Edwards lodged at the same tutor's, 
and they went up to the room of the latter with- 
out attracting attention. Here Edwards, under 
the other 8 directions, washed his face, cleaned his 
teeth, changed his jacket and neck-tie, and put 
some scented pomatum on his hair, and then lay 
down on his bed till the supper -bell should 
ring. 

" I shall not be able to eat," he remonstrated. 
" Do you think I need go down ? " 

" Oh, yes; come and have a try, or else it will 
excite suspicion. You would have to show at 
prayers directly afterwards, you know, so it will 
not make much diflference. You have nothing to 
do with old Cookson between this and supper — 
no exercise or anything?" 

" No, thank goodness ! " 

" That's all right You have a good hour for a 
nap, and your head will be better then. I must 
go and sweeten myself now." 

(217) c 



S4 "OLD COOKSON." 

1 regret to say that "old Cookson" was the 
shockingly disrespectful way in which this flagi- 
tious youth spoke of his reverend and learned 
tutor. 
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CHAPTER III. 
TOM BULLER. 

§|B8T0N college was a polishing-up 
establishment Boys were not admitted 
under the age of fourteen, or unless 
they showed a certain proficiency in 
Greek and Latin, in the first book of Euclid, in 
arithmetic and algebra up to simple equations. 
And the entrance examination, mind you, was no 
farca If a candidate was not well grounded they 
would not have him ; and it was necessary to be 
particular, because the first or lowest form assumed 
a certain amount of knowledge in the commence- 
ment of that course which proposed to land the 
neophyte in the Indian Civil Service, the army, 
or a good scholarship at one of the universities. 

Though fourteen was the age of possible admis- 
sion, very few boys were qualified until they were 
at least a year older, and consequently there was 
no organized system of fagging, and flogging was 
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a very rare and extreme measure; but otherwise 
the system somewhat resembled that of the large 
public schools. The head-master and three other 
masters each had a house full of boarders, whose 
preparation of lessons on certain subjects he 
superintended; and every boy had a separate 
apartment, which was his study and bed- 
room. 

It was an expensive school, and the discipline 
of Dr. JoUiffe was more lax than many parents 
and guardians quite liked; and yet few of the 
boys who went there were' rich. It was very 
rarely, that is, that one of them had not to make 
his own way in the world. And the number, 
which was limited, was always complete. For 
results speak for themselves, and the examination 
lists showed triumphant successes for Weston. It 
is true that if they only took boys of considerable 
proficiency, and got rid of all who made no pro- 
gress, they might be expected to show a good 
average; but then, on the other hand, there was 
no cramming, and every encouragement was given 
to healthy athletic exercise. Three or four years 
were taken to do the work which is too often 
jammed into a few months. That was the secret; 
and, though of course there were failures, it 
answered well on the whola 

This is an explanatory digression, just to let 
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you know what sort of stage our characters are 
acting upon. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and a half-holiday, 
and there was only one boy left in Dr. JoUiffe's 
house. His name was BuUer, and he was neither 
sick nor under punishment. His window was 
wide open, for it was very hot and stuflFy in 
his little room, into which the sun poured, and on 
the other side of a lane which ran underneath was 
the cricket-field, from which the thud of balls 
struck by the bat, voices, and laughter resounded 
in a way to tempt any fellow out of his hole. 
But there he stuck with his elbows on the table 
and his head in his hands, forcing himself to 
concentrate his attention upon a book which lay 
open before him. 

" Because ^ = t" ^® murmured, " the first 
quotients m m are equal Yes, I see that; again, 
since y = m + y, and -j = m + ^, hum, hum, 
why, in the name of all that's blue — oh, yes! I 
see. But then — oh, a thousand blisters on the 
idiot who invented this rotl But I won't be 
licked." 

And he began again and again, sticking to it for 
another half-hour, when he suddenly cried out, " I 
have it 1 What a double-distilled ass I am ! Of 
course it is simple enough. If ~=-^, and a and 6 
be prime to each other, c and d are equimultiples 
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of a and 6. Of course they are; how could they 
be anything else? The other fellows saw it at 
once, no doubt. What a lot of trouble it gives 
one to be a fool! Now, 111 go and practise 
bowling." 

Buller was no fool; indeed he would not have 
thought himself one if he had been; but he was 
slow at eveiy thing — learning, games, accomplish- 
ments — though he had this compensation, no 
slight one either, that when he had once mastered 
a thing he had got it for ever. His school-fellows 
called him a duffer, but it did not vex him in the 
least, for he considered it a mere statement of a 
patent fact, and was no more offended than if they 
had said that he had two legs. But he had a 
strong belief that perseverance, sticking ^ he called 
it, could make up in a great measure for want of 
natural ability. The fable of the hare and tortoise 
had given him great encouragement, and, finding 
in practice that he passed boys who had far more 
brilliant parts than himself, he never gave way to 
despair, however hopeless the task before him 
might seem. 

His ambition — never expressed, however, to 
anyone — was to get into the eleven. Had it been 
known it would have been thought the very height 
of absurdity, and have become such a standing 
joke that its realization would have been rendered 
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well nigh impossible. It proved that Buller had 
sound sense that he was able to see this. He did 
not much expect to succeed, but he meant to try 
all he knew ever since the day he was called 
"old butter-fingers'^ in a game in which he showed 
especial incapacity to catch the ball. He began 
by mastering that; whenever he could he got 
fellows to give him catches. He practised throw- 
ing the ball up in the air and catching it again. 
When he went home for the holidays he would 
carry a tennis-ball in his pocket, and take every 
opportunity of throwing it against a wall and 
taking it at the rebound with both hands, with the 
right hand, and with the left. At last he got quite 
dexterous— and sinistrous, too, for that matter. 

But the mere fact of being able to manipulate 
the ball smartly, though it is of supreme impor- 
tance in cricket, would never gain him admission 
into the eleven of his house, let alone that of the 
school. For that, as he well knew, he must culti- 
vate a speciality, and he decided upon bowling. 
Wicket -keeping could only be practised in a 
regular game, and no side would agree to let him 
fill the post— it was not likely. Batting everyone 
wanted to practise, and it would be very rarely 
that he would be able to get a good bowler to 
bowl for him. There was a professional, indeed, 
who was always in the cricket-fields during the 
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seasoD, but his services were generally in request, 
and, besides, they were expensive, and Tom Buller 
had not much pocket-money. But there was 
almost always some fellow who was glad to get 
balls given to him, and, if not, you can set a 
stump up in front of a net and bowl at that 

To have worked all this out in his mind did 
not look like lack of intelligence or observation, 
and to act upon it steadily, without saying a word 
about it to anybody, showed considerable stead- 
fastness and resolution. He now put his algebra 
and papers into his bureau, took out his cricket- 
ball and ran down -stairs and round to the 
fields. At first it seemed as if he would be 
obliged to have recourse to his solitary stump, 
for, it being the Saturday half-holiday, there were 
two matches going on, and those present not 
taking part in them were playing lawn-tennis. 
But presently he espied Robarts, who had been in 
and but again in the game he was engaged in, 
and was now waiting for the innings of his side to 
be over, standing in front of a net, bat in hand, 
with two boys bowling to him. 

" May I give you a ball, Robarts? " he asked. 

"Of course you may, Buller; the more the 
merrier," was the reply; " only, if you are so wide 
as to miss the net, you must go after the ball 
yourself." And Robarts raised his bat, prepared 
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for a good swipe if the ball came within reach, 
which he did not much expect. 

BuUer measured his distance, took a short run, 
and sent the ball in with the energy begotten of 
long mugging at algebra on a fine afternoon. 
Every muscle in his body seemed to long for 
violent exertion; the pent-up strength in him, 
like steam, demanded an outlet, and, with his 
hand rather higher than the shoulder, he sent the 
ball in with a will. 

"By Jove! that was straight enough, and a hot 
one tool" exclaimed Eobarts, who had only just 
managed to block it. " It made my hands tingle." 

The two others delivered their balls, which 
were hit away right and left, and then BuUer 
came again with another which had to be blocked. 
The other bowlers who had been playing, and 
were going in again presently, were glad to stop 
and leave Buller to work away alone, which he 
did in a deliberate, determined manner, proving 
that his first attempts were not chance shots. 
Twice he sent the wickets down, and once, when 
the ball was driven back to him, he caught it 
with the left hand, high up. 

" Well," said Robarts when he was called away 
to go and field, "and you are the fellow they 
called a duffer! Why, it is like magic! Were 
you playing dark last year, or what? " 
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" No ; but I have been practising." 

"You have practised to some purpose, then. 
If you could only vary your bowling a little 
more you would be very dangerous. You see, if 
you always send the same sort of ball, a fellow 
knows how to meet it after a bit." 

Kobarts as an all-round player was only reckoned 
inferior to Crawley, and his words of approval 
were very gratifying to BuUer, who felt himself 
a step nearer one particular goal. He did not 
indulge in daydreams, however, not being of an 
imaginative disposition. The actual diflSculty 
which he had to master at the time took up all 
his thoughts and energies, and the distant object 
to be attained, though never absolutely lost sight 
of, was never dwelt upon or brooded over. 

He at once looked about for someone else to 
bowl for, and found his particular chum, Penryhn, 
who, after fagging out through the heat of the day, 
had gone to the wicket with the sun in his eyes, 
and been clean bowled the first ball. 

" Will you really bowl for me ? " he said eagerly 
in reply to BuUer's offer. " What a good fellow 
you are! " 

*^Why? for doing what I want? That is laying 
in a stock of good works cheap. You won't mind 
a few wides, I hope; Robarts says there is too 
great a sameness about my bowling, so I want to 
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practise twisters and shooters. You won't mind 
if I bowl at your legs ? " 

**Not a bit; ignis via — fire away." 

The necessity for violent exertion had been 
taken out of Buller, indeed it was now oozing 
away from every pore of his skin. So he did not 
try fast bowling, except now and then when he 
attempted to put in a shooter, but concentrated 
his attention principally upon placing his baU, or 
on pitching it to leg with an inward twist towards 
the wicket. He constantly failed; sent easy ones 
which were hit about to the peril of neighbouring 
players; cut Penryhn over once on the knee-cap 
and once on the ankle. But he never once 
delivered the ball carelessly, or without a definite 
object And when his arm got so tired that his 
mind could no longer direct it, he left ofi^, and 
Penryhn bowled in turn to him, his great object 
then being to keep an upright bat rather than to 
hit. 

"I'll tell you what, Tom, you have improved 
in your cricket awfully," said Penryhn as they 
strolled back in the dusk. "Why, you took 
Robarts' wickets twice." 

" Yes, but I should not have done it in a game ; 
fellows step out and hit recklessly in practice.*' 

" No matter for that ; you are quite a different 
bowler from what you were." 
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*' The fact is it takes me all my time to learn to 
do what comes to other fellows naturally." 

" That's a bit too deep for me; some fellows can 
do one thing easily and others another, and every 
fellow has to work hard to learn those things 
which belong, as it were, to the other fellows. 
There are chaps, I suppose, like the Admirable 
Crichton, who are bom good all round, and can 
play the fiddle, polish ofi" Euclid, ride, shoot, lick 
anyone at any game, all without the slightest 
trouble, but one does not come across them often, 
thank goodness. I say, do you know what genius 

IS? 

" Not exactly ; that is, I could not define it." 

" Well, I have heard my father say that some 
very clever chap has said that it is *an infinite 
capacity for taking pains;' and if that's true, by 
Jove, you must be a genius, Tom ! " 

And they both burst out laughing at the notion, 
and went in and changed their flannels. And 
Buller lit his candle and mugged at a German 
exercise till the supper-bell rang. 

Half-holidays did not necessarily preclude work 
in the tutor s pupil-rooms, which was preparatory 
to that in school, though practically the hours of 
recreation were never interfered with in fine 
weather. But after the hour of "All In," as the 
local phrase went, when the roll was called, and 
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every boy had to be in for the night, an hour 
which varied with the time of the year, it was 
different And on this Saturday evening Mr. 
Cookson had some arrears of Historical Theme 
correction to make up. For since history plays a 
considerable part in modem competitive examina- 
tions, every boy had to read up a certain portion 
of some standard work every week, and write a 
theme upon it, without the book, in the pupil room. 
This theme was looked over with him by his tutor 
before being sent in to the head-master, and if it 
did not reach a certain standard it was torn up, 
and he had to read the subject again and write 
another one. Edwards was one of the essayists 
whose paper had not yet been examined, and he 
stood at his tutor's elbow while he read it over. 
"'After he had been some years in England Sir 
Elijah Impey was tried by Doctors' Commons — ' " 
^^ House of Commons, boy," said Mr. Cookson, 
'•' people are not impeached at Doctors' Commons, 
that's where wills are proved," and he made a 
correction, — "'and proved he hadn't murdered the 
rajah. And so Sir Philip Francis, the author of 
a book called Junius, the writer of which was 
never discovered,'" — "why, that's a bull;'* Mr. 
Cookson could not help chuckling as he made a 
dash and a correction, — " 'and deaf Burke,' " — " * I 
never heard that he was deaf — oh, that was 
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another man, a prize-fighter, ho, ho, ho, ahem ! ' "— 
"*and Burke were very much ashamed of them- 
selves, and were hissed, and never alluded to the 
subject, from which originated the phrase of 
'burking the question;'" — "Pooh, pooh, never 
make shots like that:" — '' 'and Sir Elijah Impey 
was found Not Guilty, and all his property was 
taken from him to pay the lawyers with/ " "Well, 
well, it's not so bad," said Mr. Cookson, signing 
his name at the bottom of the last page. " And 
now, Edwards," he added, turning and looking the 
boy straight in the eyes, " I have a good mind to 
have you flogged." 

"Me, sir!" exclaimed Edwards, turning pale; 
"what for, sir?" 

"Doctor JoUiffe does not flog for many things, but 
there are certain offences he never fails to visit with 
the utmost severity. Smoking is one of them." 

" I assure you, sir, I have not — " 

" Lying is another, so do not finish your sen- 
tence. I can smell the stale tobacco." 

And indeed Edwards was wearing the jacket in 
which he had indulged in that emetical luxury, 
his first cigar, two evenings previously. 

" But really, sir, it is no lie," he urged ; " I have 
not been smoking, and I cannot tell where the 
smell comes from, unless it is my jacket, which I 
wore in the holidavs, when I sat in the room with 
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my father when he was having his cigar some- 
times, and which has been in my box till the other 
day. I am certain it cannot be my breath or 
anything else." 

"Come nearer; no, your breath and hair are free 
from the taint. Well, it may be as yon say, and 
I am loth to suspect you of falsehood. But listen 
to me, my boy; I am not assuming that you have 
been smoking, mind, but only, as we are on the 
subject, that you might do so. It may seem very 
arbitrary that the rules against it are so very severe, 
considering how general the practice is, but they 
are wise for all that. However harmless it may 
be for those who have come to their full growth, 
smoking tobacco is certainly very injurious to lads 
who are not matured And indeed until the habit 
is acquired it aflFects the digestion and the memory 
of every one. Now, in these days of competitive 
examinations, when every young fellow on en- 
tering life has to struggle to get his foot on the 
first rung of the ladder, and all his future prospects 
depend on his doing better than others, how 
inexpressibly silly it is for him to handicap him- 
self needlessly by taking a narcotic which confuses 
his brain and impairs his memory, and which 
aflFords him no pleasure whatever. I treat you as 
a rational being, and appeal to your common sense, 
and speak as your friend. Now, go." 
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Edwards was not such a ready liar as you may 
think him, though he certainly prevaricated He 
had worn that jacket in his father's smoking-room, 
and it had lain in his box during the early part 
of the term. He had not smoked again since the 
occasion commemorated, and that was two days 
previously, and he persuaded himself that his 
tutor s question applied to that day. But he knew 
in his heart that it didn't, and with the kind tones 
of his tutor's voice ringing in his ears he felt as if 
he ought to be kicked. 

But when he went up to his room he found 
Saurin there, and any feelings of self-reproach he 
had had soon melted away. 

"What's up, now?" asked his friend. "You 
look as if you had seen a ghost. '^ 

"I nearly got into an awful row, I can tell 
youl" replied Edwards. "My tutor smelt my 
jacket of smoke while he was correcting my 
theme." 

" By Jove! And how did you get out of it? " 

"I told him I had worn the jacket in my 
father's smoking-room." 

" Ha, ha, ha ! that was a good un. Well done, 
old fellow! I did not think you had so much 
presence of mind. You will make your way yet" 

Edwards was on the point of protesting that 
what he said was the fact, but his guide, philo- 
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sopher, and friend seemed so much pleased with 
the ingenuity of his plea that he could not bear 
to rob himself of the credit of it, and so he looked 
as knowing as he conveniently could, and chuckled, 
taking a pride in what five minutes before he was 
ashamed of. 

" That's the worst of cigar-smoking, the smell 
clings so to the clothes and hair. Now, a pipe is 
much easier to get sweet again after, unless, of 
course, you carry it about in your pocket. Wore 
the jacket in your father's smoking-room about a 
month ago! and old Cookson was soft enough to 
swallow that. How old Slam would chuckle! I 
must tell him." 

" Do you know, I am not quite certain that my 
tutor did altogether believe that I had not been 
smoking," said Edwards, his conscience stirring 
again a little bit now that he saw the man who 
had spoken so kindly to him incurring the terrible 
risk of forfeiting Saurin's esteem through a false 
imputation of too great credulity. " You see, he's 
a good-natured chap, and I think he wanted to 
believe if he could, and as my hair and breath 
did not smell, he gave me the benefit of the 
doubt." 

" Thought it would bring discredit on his house 
if it were known to contain a monster who smoked 
tobacco," said Saurin, *'and so was glad to pretend 
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to believe the papa-smoking-room story. Well, it is 
possible; old Cookson may not be so great a fool 
as he looks. Anyhow, I am glad for your sake that 
he did not report you; old JolliflTe would not have 
been humbugged. He would have said, *Your 
jacket stinks of tobacco, and jackets don't smoke 
of themselvea' And you would have got it hot, 
old fellow, for JoUiffe is mad against smoking." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AN OUTSIDE PROFESSOR. 

WAURIN'S master passion of vanity caused 
him to be fond of low company. This 
may sound odd to some, because many 
vain people are sycophants, who will do 
anything to be seen in the company of persons of 
title or high social position, and who cut the 
acquaintance of old friends, and even benefactors 
when they dare and can do without them, when 
they are of inferior grade. These are contented 
to shine with a reflected light; but Saurin's pride 
was of a different description, and he chafed at 
being a satellite, and always wanted to figure 
as a sun, the centre of his companions, who must 
revolve around him. How small a sun did not 
matter. And so, though really possessed of con- 
siderable abilities, he was happier when in the 
company of boors and clodhoppers, who owned 
his superiority and deferred to all he said, than he 
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was with his equals, who presumed to question 
his opinions, differ in their tastes, and laugh at his 
failures. This natural disposition had, unfortun- 
ately, been fostered by circumstances. He was an 
only child, born in India, and had been sent over 
to England in his early infancy, and committed to 
the care of an uncle. His parents died before they 
could come home, and he never knew them. His 
uncle and guardian lost his wife very soon after 
the boy was sent to him. He was older and had 
settled in life very much earlier than his brother, 
and his two children (girls) were married and 
living at a distance. He resided nominally in the 
country, but after his wife's death lived a great 
deal in London. So there was no one to look pro- 
perly after the orphan, who associated with grooms 
and gamekeepers, and played with the village 
boys. Unfortunately the best of these went to 
work, and it was only the idle good-for-nothings 
who were available as playmates. When his uncle 
had an inkling of what was going on he sent him 
to school, where he did not get on badly so far 
as learning was concerned, but unfortunately he 
did not unleaxn the lessons t nought him by bump- 
kin ne'er-do-weels, and when he went home for 
the holidays he renewed his acquaintance with 
them with fresh zest. He had a good voice, and 
would sing to the revellers at harvest homes and 
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other rural festivities as they sipped their ale, and 
delighted in their applause and wonder at his 
cleverness, and in the deference they paid him. 
When he went to Weston his ambition took at 
first a higher flight, and he dreamed of domin- 
ating the school With this idea he began to 
study with some ardour, and his natural ability 
enabled him to make good progress. At all the 
games in which success brought consideration he 
also tried to attain proficiency, and he endeavoured 
in every way he could think of to court popularity. 
But there were others as clever and cleverer than 
himself, as good and better at football, running, 
and cricket, and very many whose manners and 
disposition were more attractive. He had not 
got the patient persistency of Tom BuUer, or with 
his superior quickness he might have gone far 
towards success. But he wanted to establish his 
position at a jump, and every failure discouraged 
and irritated him. And so his efforts became 
more and more spasmodic, and he confined himself 
to trying to become the head of a clique. But 
his overbearing vanity and selfishness would show 
itself too glaringly at times, and many who ac- 
cepted him as a leader at first grew weary of him, 
and Edwards was his only really faithful fol- 
lower. Therefore he fell back upon Slam's, where 
certain young farmers of the neighbourhood, for 
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whom he sometimes provided drink, applauded 
his songs and jokes, and fooled him to the top of 
his bent. But he none the less chafed at his want 
of appreciation in the school, and bitterly hated 
Crawley, who in a great measure filled the place 
which he coveted. 

Since the cricket match in which he had figured 
so ignominiously, Saurin had become a confirmed 
loafer, and frequented the old reprobates yard 
almost daily. And, indeed, a new attraction 
had been added to the establishment. Wobbler, 
the pedestrian, a candidate for the ten-miles cham- 
pionship of Somersetshire, was residing there 
during his training for that world-renowned con- 
test. It cannot be correctly said that Wobbler 
was very good company, for indeed his conversa- 
tional powers were Hmited, which was perhaps 
fortunate, seeing that his language was not very 
choice when he did speak. But he was a man of 
varied accomplishments; not only could he walk, 
but he could run, and swim, and box. Indeed he 
had only deserted the pugilistic for the pedestrian 
profession because the former was such a poor 
means of livelihood, closely watched as its mem- 
bers were by the police. Now, Saurin had long 
wished to learn to box, an art which was not 
included in the curriculum of the Weston gym- 
nasium, and here was an opportunity. The 
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professor's terms were half-a-ciown a lesson, pro- 
vided there was a class of at least four. The 
ordinary allowance of pocket money at Weston 
was eighteenpence a week, plus tips, plus what 
was brought back to school after the holidays. In 
the words of Mr. Slam, " it wouldn't run to it." 
There were seven occasional frequenters of the 
forbidden yard who were anxious to acquire the 
rudiments of the noble art of self-defence, but half- 
a-crown a lesson was a prohibitive tariff. Indeed 
it seemed contrary to principle to pay to learn 
anything. Saurin hit on a way out of the diffi- 
culty ; he wrote this letter to his guardian : 

" My dear Uncle, — I should like to learn gym- 
nastics, fencing, boxing, and those things, but the 
regular man appointed to teach such things here 
is a duffer, and makes it a bore, keeping you at 
dumb-bells and clubs and such stupid work for 
ever, just to make the course last out, for the 
charges are monstrous. And so, hearing about 
this. Professor Wobbler, a first-rate instructor, I am 
told, has engaged a room in the neighbourhood, 
where he gives lessons at half-a-crown each, or a 
course of ten for one pound. It has to be kept 
secret, because the man appointed by the school 
would have the boys forbidden to go there if he 
knew. If you don't mind, will you please send 
the pound to me or to Professor Wobbler. I will 
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send you his receipt if you pay him through me. 
Please do not mention the matter if it does not 
meet with your approval, as I should be very sorry 
to take the poor man's bread out of his mouth." 
This part of the epistle, a cunning combination of 
the suppressio veri and suggestio falsiy was given 
to all the others who were in the plot to copy. I 
am sorry to say that in several instances, including 
those of Saurin and Edwards, it was successful, and 
the class was formed. 

The professor was not beautiful to look at His 
forehead was low and projecting, his eyes small, 
his nose flat, his lower jaw square and massive. 
Neither were his words of instruction characterized 
by that elegance which public lecturers often 
affect, but they were practical and to the point, 
which after all is the chief thing to be looked at. 

" You stands easy like," he said to Saurin, who 
was taking his first lesson in an unfurnished room 
of Slam's house, the fine weather having terminated 
in a thunderstorm, and a wet week to follow. 
" Don't plant your feet as if you meant to grow to 
the floor, and keep your knees straight — no, not 
stiff like that, I mean don't bend them. You wants 
to step forwards or to step backwards, quick as a 
wink, always moving the rear foot first, or else 
you'd stumble over it and get off your balance, 
and that would give t'other a chance. You must 
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be wary, wary, ready to step up and hit, or step 
back out of reach. Keep your heyes on t'other's, 
and that will help you to judge the distance. 
Take 'em off for a bit of a second and you'll have 
his mawley well on your nose at once. Now, your 
left arm and fut in advance, not too much; keep 
your body square to the front. Your right arm 
across, guarding what we calls the mark, that's 
just above the belt, where the wind is. Let your 
left play up and down free, your foot and body 
moving with it graceful like. That's better. Now, 
try to hit me in the face as hard as you can; you 
won't do it, no fear; I should like to bet a pound 
to a shilling on that every time, and I won't hold 
my hands up neither. It's just to show yer what 
judging the distance is." 

Saurin hesitated at first, and, hit gently; but 
urged to try his best he at last struck out sharply, 
but could not reach the professor's visage. Some- 
times he turned it slightly to the right, sometimes 
to the left, and the blow went past his ear. Some- 
times he just drew his head back, and the pupil's fist 
came to within an inch of what he called his nose, 
but never touched it. This was a way the pro- 
fessor had of showing his credentials — it was his 
unwritten diploma proving his efficiency to in- 
struct in the noble art. After this the boxing- 
gloves were put on, and the pupil was directed to 
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walk round the professor in a springy manner, 
leading off at his Le, the inBtructor throwing off 
the blows with an upward movement of the right 
arm. Next, after a pause for rest, they went on 
again, Saurin leading off, professor parrying and 
returning the blow, slowly at first, then quicker 
as the pupil gained skill and confidence in warding 
off the hit. Then the instructor led off, and the 
pupil parried and returned. Then one, two, three, 
four. And so the first lesson ended, and Stubbs, 
who was another of the class, was taken in hand. 
Now Stubbs had naturally let his beloved Topper 
loose as he passed through the yard, and the dog 
foUowed him into the room where the lesson was 
going on. So long as Stubbs led off at the pro- 
fessor Topper was quiet and happy ; his master he 
thought was worrying someone, it was his human 
equivalent to killing a rat; but when the professor 
led off at hiTriy the case was different, and Topper, 
without warning, went straight at the supposed 
assailant's throat. Fortunately the professor had 
a bird's-eye handkerchief round his neck, which 
protected it from the dog's teeth, for Topper sprang 
right up and fixed him. It was frightful to look at, 
but Stubbs had the presence of mind to seize his 
animal round the throat with both hands imme- 
diately and drag him away; his teeth were so 
firmly set in the handkerchief that that came too. 
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No one is a hero at all hours, and Wobbler came 
as near being frightened as a soldier or a pugilist 
can be supposed, without libel, to do. This made 
him angry, and he used language towards the dog 
and his anatomy, and his own anatomy, which is 
not customary in polite society. Stubbs carried 
the offender down to his kennel and chained him 
up, and on his return offered a peace-offering of 
beer, which was well meant but unkind, seeing 
that the professor waa in traiuing and restricted 
as to his potations. However, Topper's fangs had 
not broken the skin, thanks to the handkerchief, 
though certainly not to Topper. Mr. Wobbler re- 
covered his equanimity, and affably condescended 
to apologize for his remarka 

"Fm almost afeard as I swore, gents," he 
observed, and his fear was certainly well founded. 
" I was a trifled startled, you see, and expressed 
myself as I felt, strong. Bull-terriers is nice 
dogs, and Fm very partial to them, in their proper 
place, but that's not a hanging on to my wind- 
pipe ; at least that's my opinion. But Fm sorry 
if I spoke rough, which is not in my habits. 
Nobody can say that Job Wobbler is uncivil to 
his backers or his patrons." 

A speech which was perhaps rather lacking in 
dignity for a professor. The lesson then went 
on, and was succeeded by others, sometimes in 
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the room, sometimes in the orchard, according to 
the weather. And when the pupils had attained 
a certain degree of proficiency they were paired 
ofi" against one another, first for leads-off, at the 
head, parry and return at the body, stop and 
return at the head, and so forth. Finally, for 
loose sparring, the professor standing by and 
stopping them when they got wild, or began 
punching indiscriminately. Saurin made con- 
siderable progress, and was a long way the best 
of the class— so much so, indeed, that he had to 
play lightly with the others, or they would not 
all set to with him. Even such a critic as Slam 
expressed his approval, and this superiority was 
sugar and sack to Saurin, being indeed the first 
consolation he had received since the mortifica- 
tion of being turned out of the eleven. But, alas I 
sparring was not a recognized item of Weston 
athletics, and he could not gain the applause of 
the whole school by his proficiency, which was 
only known to a very few of the initiated. Un- 
less, indeed, — and here a thought which had long 
lain dormant in his mind, for the first time 
assumed a distinct shape. Suppose he happened 
to come to an open outbreak with Crawley, and 
it ended in a fight, what an opportunity it would 
be to gratify his ambition and his hatred at the 
same time ! He did not actually plan anything 
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of the kind, or say to himself that he would pick 
a quarrel The idea was merely a fancy, a day- 
dream. Man or boy must be bold as well as bad 
deliberately to form a scheme for bringing about 
an encounter with a formidable enemy, and 
Saurin was not particularly bold, certainly not 
rashly so, and Crawley would be likely to prove 
a very awkward customer. Instructors of any sort, 
whether they are professors of mathematics, or 
Hebrew, or of dancing, or boxing, have this in 
common, that they are sure to take a special 
interest in apt pupils ; and so Mr. Wobbler paid 
more attention to Saurin than to the others, and 
showed him certain tricks, feints, and devices 
which he did not favour everybody with. He 
also gave him some hints in wrestling, and taught 
him the throw called the cross-buttock. Saurin 
used likewise to go to the highroad along which 
the professor took his daily walks in preparation 
for his match, and sometimes held the stop-watch 
for him, and learned how to walk or run in a way 
to attain the maximum of speed with a minimum 
of exertion. The mere learning to box, and the 
necessary association with a man like Wobbler, 
would not have done the boys much harm of 
itself. The deception practised in order to obtain 
the money to pay him with, and the skulking and 
dodging necessary for approaching and leaving 
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Slam's premises without being seen, were far 
more injurious to them, especially since the great 
freedom allowed to the boys at Weston was 
granted on the assumption that they would not 
take advantage of it to frequent places which 
were distinctly forbidden. And to do them jus- 
tice, the great majority felt that they were on 
honour, and did not abuse the trust. But for 
Saurin, and for Edwards and a few others who 
followed Saurin's lead, the mischief did not end 
here. Mr. Wobbler sometimes unbended — ^Mr. 
Saurin was such a " haffable gent " there was no 
resisting him— and told anecdotes of his past 
experiences, which were the reverse of edifying. 
It was a curious fact that every action upon which 
he prided himself, or which he admired in his 
friends, was of a more or less fraudulent nature ; 
and Mr. Slam, who was always present on these 
occasions, shared these sentiments, and contributed 
similar reminiscences of his own. It was true 
that the boys looked upon these two, and upon 
the young sporting farmers who sometimes 
dropped in, and boasted of poaching, and horse- 
cheating exploits in a spirit of emulation, as 
'*cads," who had a different code from their own; 
but it is very difldcult to associate with persons 
of any station in life who think it clever to de- 
fraud others, and consider impunity as the only 
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test of right or wrong, and to laugh at their dis- 
honourable tricks, without blunting our own moral 
sense. We cannot touch pitch without being 
defiled. 

Another great evil was the beer-drinking, at 
any time, whether they were thirsty or not, which 
went on. Worse still, spirits were sometimes 
introduced. The frequenters of Slam's spent all 
their pocket-money at that place in one way or 
another; and the pity of it was, that most of 
them would much rather, certainly at starting, 
have laid it out in oyster-patties, strawberry 
messes, and ices, than in forming habits which 
they would very probably give their right arms 
to be rid of in after-life. The best hope for them, 
next to being found out, was that their course of 
boxing lessons would soon be over, and Mr. 
Wobbler would go away to walk his match and 
clear out of the neighbourhood, and that then 
they would give up frequenting this disreputable 
hole before the bad habits which they were so 
sedulously acquiring got a complete hold upon 
them. As it was at present, Topper was the 
only living being that had tried to do a good 
turn for them; if he had succeeded in worrying 
the professor, the whole clique would have broken 
up. 



CHAPTER V. 
HOSTILITIES COMMENCED. 

f ANY Weston boys who had nothing to do 
with Slam, who did not care for ratting, 
and saw no fun in being the proprietor 
of a dog that could only be seen occa- 
sionally and by stealth, took a perfectly legitimate 
interest in Wobbler as a competitor in the Somer- 
setshire ten-miles championship, and when it be- 
came generally known that he was training in the 
neighbourhood (which was not for some time, nor 
until the number of boxing lessons subscribed for 
by the Saurin class had been pretty well exhausted), 
a good many repaired when time allowed to the 
nice bit of straight highroad some two miles off, 
where the pedestrian pounded along daily, with 
his body inclined somewhat forward, his arms 
held in front of his chest, a little stick in his right 
hand, fair heel and toe, at a rate of over seven 
miles in the hour. A group, of which Penryhn 
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was one, were walking in that direction one 
afternoon, when BuUer overtook them at a sharp 
run, pulling up alongside his friend. 

" So you have come then after all ? " said 
Penryhn. 

"Yes," replied Buller, mopping his forehead. 
"I finished the task I set myself directly after 
you started, and thought I could catch you up. 
But it's hot! '' 

" Is it true that you have been elected into the 
house eleven?" 

"Yes," replied Buller; "it seems rum, doesn't 
it?" 

" I don't know why it should. I am sure I am 
very glad, old fellow, for I know that you 
wished it." 

"Well, yes I did. I am uncommonly fond of 
cricket, don't you see, and have tried hard to 
improve." 

" That you must have done, by Jove! But how 
was it?" 

"Well, Robarts said something to Crawley, and 
Crawley came up to me the day before yesterday 
and said he had heard that I could bowl a bit; 
would I come and give him a few balls. So I 
went and bowled to him for an hour, and the 
result was that he called a house meeting, and I 
was put into the eleven." 

(217) E 
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" You will be in the school eleven next year, 
you see." 

" I don't know/' replied Buller; "it depends on 
how I get on, you know. I might make a regular 
muU of it" 

" Bosh ! not you ; you have gone on improving 
too steadily for that," said Penryhn confidently. 
" This is one of the milestones the chap comes to ; 
he will be here presently if we wait What's the 
row over there ? " 

"Oh! one of those men with images, and some 
of our fellows, Saurin, Edwards, and that lot, 
chaffing him." 

An Italian with a large tray of plaster of Paris 
figures on his head was tramping from one town 
to another, and seeing the groups of boys gathered 
in difi'erent parts of the road, thought he might 
do a stroke of business, so taking down the tray 
he solicited attention. 

"I makes them all myself; I am poor man, 
but artist." 

"Ah! and how do you sell them? " asked Saurin. 

"Sheap, oh.mosh too sheap; what you like to 
give. 

" Will you take a shilling for the whole lot? " 

"Oh! young gentleman, you make fun, you 
joke. Ha, ha! One shilling for the beautiful 
little statues ! What j oke I " 
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"Too much, is it? I thought so; not but what 
they would make capital cockshies." 

A large pile of flints, hammered into a conve- 
nient size and form for missiles, lay handy, ready 
for repairing the road, and the coincidence caused 
Saurin's idea to become popular at once. 

"Let's have one for a cockshy. Here's Bismark." 

"He's a German, and I hate German; most 
abominable language I have had to tackle yet. 
Stick Bismark up on that gate, and we will shy 
from the other side of the road. Stick him up, I 
say, you jabbering idiot." 

"Oh! sare, what pity to throw stone at the 
beautiful castl Buy him and take him home, no 
break him." 

In spite of his remonstrances the great chan- 
cellor was set up on the five-barred gate, and the 
"boys began to pelt him from the heap of stones on 
the opposite side of the road. 

"And who is to pay me for my beautiful 
images? " asked the Italian, in some trepidation for 
his money, it being difficult to say which of all these 
eccentric young savages was the actual purchaser. 

"Oh! whoever does not hit it shall owe you 
for it." 

" But I should like that you pay now, before 
you throw." 

"Why, you idiot, how can we tell who hits and 
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who misses beforehand. Stand out of the way, 
can't you I " 

" Good shotl " " That was near." " That has 
got him !" and down went the bust in fragments. 
Then a Cupid was exposed to missiles far more 
substantial than his own, and succumbed. His 
mama was next sent up by these young Goths ; 
fancy Venus herself being put in the pillory and 
stoned! What one thing after that could they be 
expected to respect? Not the infant Samuel, who, 
in spite of his supplicatory attitude, found no 
pity. Not Sir Garnet Wolseley, who was exposed 
to as hot a fire as he had ever been under before, 
with worse luck ; not Mr. Gladstone, nor Minerva, 
nor Tennyson. The spirit of mischief, the thirst 
for destruction, grew wilder by gratification, and 
soon the whole stock of models was reduced to a 
heap of plaster fragments. 

"Ah! well, I have sell them all quick to-day," 
said the Italian, putting a good face on the busi- 
ness, which yet looked to him rather doubtful, as 
it is very rare for people to indulge in mischief at 
their own expense. "It is twenty shilling, one 
pound you owe me, sare," he added to Saurin. 

"/owe you!" cried Saurin. "I like that! Why, 
I hit more of them than anyone else, jand it was 
those who missed the lot who were to be respon- 
sible. Go to them, man." 
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" Oh ! gentleman, kind gentleman, you are 
making fun of me. You speak to me first; you 
say, 'Put up the figures for shy.' I poor man, 
you gentleman. You laugh! Give me my money, 
you sare, or you, or you;" and the Italian grasped 
his long black hair with both hands, and danced 
about in a manner which amused his tormentors 
greatly, and their laughter put him a raga 

" You rob me," he cried, " I will go to the police; 
I will have you put in prison if you no pay me. 
Give me my money." 

"We will make a cockshy of you if you don't look 
out," said one; and another actually threw a stone 
at him, an example which others were preparing to 
follow, when Crawley, with a group of boys who 
had seen nothing of the early part of the business, 
came up, and seemed inclined to take the Italian's 
part. The aggressors dropped their stones quietly 
and began to slip away. 

"It's a beastly shame, and a disgrace to the 
school," said Crawley indignantly. Saurin heard 
him as he hurried off, and if he had had any 
money in his pocket he would have turned back, 
thrown it to the image man, and asked Crawley 
what he meant. But being without funds he was 
obliged to make oflF while he could, or the Italian 
would fix on him and follow him home. For to 
break away and show him a fair pair of heels 
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across country would be impossible after an alter- 
cation with his school-fellow; it would be putting 
himself in too humiliating a position. So he 
walked on at a sharp pace, choking with suppressed 
passion. 

"Where he live, that fellow; where he live?" 
cried the Italian. " Per Baccho, I will have the 
police to him! You know him, excellenza; tell me 
where he live?" 

"I will not tell you that," said Crawley. "But 
here's half-a-crown for you." 

A considerable number of boys had now col- 
lected, and as example, whether for good or evil, 
has an extraordinary eflFect on either boys or men, 
a collection was started. Some gave a shilling, 
some sixpence, and a sum of ten shillings was 
made up altogether, which was probably quite as 
much as the figures were worth. So the Italian 
calmed down and dried his eyes, for he had been 
crying like a child, and with a profusion of thanks 
took up his board and went his way. And it being 
time to go back to Weston, all the boys started off" 
in that direction, leaving Mr. Wobbler to tramp 
backwards and forwards between his milestones in 
solitude. Of course some kind friend told all this 
to Saurin, and it exasperated him still more, if that 
was possible. One thing he was determined upon, 
Crawley must be repaid the money he had given to 
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the Italian figure-seller at once. After hunting in all 
his waistcoat pockets and his drawers he could only- 
raise eighteenpence, so he went to Edwards' room. 

" Look here, old fellow/' he said ; " lend me a 
shilling till Monday, I want it particularly.'' 

" I'm awfully sorry," replied Edwards, " I have 
not got one." 

" I'll pay you back on Monday, honour bright." 

"I know you would; it isn't that. I assure you 
I am not making excuses; you should have it 
directly if it were possible ; but I am as penniless 
as a fellow can be, not so much as a postage-stamp 
have I got" 

''I must get a shilling somehow; whom to ask?" 

"Ask Griffiths; he always has money," sug- 
gested Edwards. 

" Hang the fellow, yes," said Saurin. " But he 
will make such a favour of it if he lends it, and 
he is just as likely as not to refuse. I have it, 
though I He offered me half-a-crown for my cross- 
bow last term, and I would not let him have it; 
he shall now." 

The cross-bow in question was an ingenious little 
thing about six inches long, the bow of steel, the 
string of catgut, the stock and barrel of wood, and 
it projected marbles or spherical bullets with very 
considerable force. It would raise a bump on the 
head at twenty yards, and break a window at 
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thirty. Griffiths also lived in Mr. Cookson's house, 
so that Saurin had only to go to his own room, 
get out, dust, and rub up the article, which had 
lain in a corner forgotten, and go up the other 
staircase. 

"I say, Griffiths," he began; "in turning out 
some old things I have just come across this little 
steel bow which you wanted to buy of me, you 
know. I am tired of it now, and so you can 
have it if you like. Half-a-crown, I think, you said 
that you would give, was it not?" 

Griffiths coveted the toy as much or more than 
ever he had done, but he was a bom dealer; and 
when he saw that the other was anxious to sell 
he assumed indifference in order to lower the price. 

" Why, you see," he said, " last term is not this 
term. I was pretty flush just then, and had a 
fancy for the thing. Now the money has gone, 
and I don't so much care." 

"You won't have it then? oh! very well; all 
right." 

"Stop, don't be in a hurry; I'll give you 
eighteenpence for it." 

" Make it two shillings," urged Saurin. 

" No ; eighteenpence or nothing," Griffiths per- 
sisted. 

"You old Jew! Well, here it is then," said 
Saurin. 
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"Have you got a shilling?" asked GriflSths. 
"I have only got half-a-crown; but if you can 
give me change — " 

Saurin took the coin, giving back a shilling 
without further remark. He was thinking that 
it would be more effective to offer Crawley the 
larger coin, instead of fumbling with small money, 
and the notion pleased him. Besides he was not 
particularly disappointed ; so long as he got what 
he wanted at the moment, it was not his nature 
to look much further. But he did not sleep much 
that night. Again this Crawley had scoi^ed off 
him, by putting himself in the position of generous 
benefactor and chivalrous defender of the weak, 
with him (Saurin) for his foil. There was one 
comfort; he was not so much afraid of Crawley 
as he did not conceal from himself that he had once 
been. Hitherto he had feared that if it came to a 
quarrel, he would not get the best of it, and this 
had caused him to restrain himself on many oc- 
casions when he had longed to give vent to his 
feelings. But, now that he had skill and science 
on his side, the case was different, and the balance 
in his favour; and if this wonderful Crawley, 
whom everybody made such a fuss about, did not 
like what he had to say to him, he might do the 
other thing. 

The boys were gathered about the quadrangle 
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in groups, waiting to go in for eight o'clock school, 
for the different class-rooms were not open till the 
master of each came with his key and unlocked 
the door, by which time all the class were expected 
to be outside, ready to go in with him. And so 
it was the custom to assemble rather early, and 
now, though it was ten minutes to the hour by 
the big clock, the majority had arrived. Directly 
Saurin came he looked for Crawley, and saw 
him standing chatting with some other fellows. 
He walked straight up to him. 

" Oh, Crawley!" he said, " I hear that you paid 
that Italian blackguard half-a-crown for his broken 
crockery yesterday, and since he made his claim 
upon Tne, though I owed him nothing, I don't 
choose to let it look as if you had paid anything 
for me, so here is your money back;" and he 
tendered the half-crown, which the other did not 
put his hand out to receive. This exasperated 
Saurin still more. "Take it," he said; "only I'll 
thank you not to be so confoundedly officious 
again." 

"I don't want your money," said Crawley 
quietly. "You are entii*ely mistaken; I paid 
nothing for you. If I knew the image man's 
address I would forward him your half-crown, but 
I do not. So you must hunt it up for yourself if 
you want to make restitution." 
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" But you paid him the money." 

"That was an act of private charity. The 
man whom you call a blackguard — I don't know 
why, for he had not been destroying any defence- 
less person's property — had had a scoundrelly 
trick played him, and I and some other fellows 
got up a subscription for him, as anyone with a 
spark of gentlemanly feeling would be inclined 
to do. I am sorry that your contribution is ten- 
dered too late, but so it is." 

" So you call me a blackguard and a scoundrel, 
do you?" hissed Saurin, who was quite beside 
himself with rage ; and certainly Crawley's speech 
was the reverse of soothing. "You stuck-up, 
hypocritical, canting, conceited prig, I should like 
to break your nose for you." 

" Break away, my hearty," said Crawley, put- 
ting his hands up; "but I am not a plaster of 
Paris image, mind you, and can hit back." 

The sneer was another spur to Saurin's passion; 
his temples throbbed as if they would burst, and 
his look was as evil as a painter, wanting a model 
for Mephistopheles, could have desired, as he 
sprang at his enemy with an inarticulate cry, and 
struck at him with all his force. The boys closed 
round them, eager, expectant, those at a distance 
running up. But blows were hardly exchanged 
before someone cried, "Look out; here's the Doc- 
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tor ! " and the combatants were separated, and the 
crowd dispersed in an instant 

" We will meet again, I hope,'' said Saurin. 

" Any time you like/' replied Crawley. 

** On Saturday afternoon in the dell, then." 

" I shall be there, and I hope we shall not be 
interrupted." And they walked oflF in different 
directions, trying to look as if nothing was the 
matter, which was not so easy, Saurin being hardly 
able to restrain his excitement, and Crawley being 
flushed about the forehead, where the other's 
fist had struck him; otherwise he was no more 
discomposed than usual, and, being put on to 
construe soon after entering the school, acquitted 
himself very well and with the most perfect sang 
froid. Fortunately Saurin was not subjected to 
the same ordeal or he would have been consider- 
ably flustered, if not totally unable to fix his 
mind on the subject; and he might have excited 
suspicion as to something unusual going on, which 
again might have caused inquiry, and so spoiled 
sport. But he was not called up, the redness 
of Crawley's brow remained unnoticed, and all 
was satisfactory. This was Thursday, so there 
was a day's intermission before the fight, which 
was the general school topic. The weather, which 
had been very fine in the early part of the term, 
had broken up, the sodden grass was unfavour- 
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able for cricket and lawn-tennis, so that this little 
excitement came in just at the convenient time. 
I wonder why everything connected with fighting 
is so interesting ! Little children love playing at 
soldiers best of all games, and delight in destroy- 
ing whole tin armies with pea-shooting artillery. 
With what silent eagerness the newspapers are 
devoured in war-time when the details of a battle 
appear ! If two cocks in a farm-yard get at one 
another the heaviest bumpkin from the plough- 
tail, who seems incapable of an emotion, grows 
animated. I suppose it is because of the animal 
nature of which we partake which frequently 
excites us to prey on other animals and quarrel 
with one another. Fights were very rare at 
Weston, but they took place occasionally, and 
there was even a traditional spot called the 
Fairies' Dell, or more commonly The Dell, where 
they were brought off. But for a boy of the 
standing and position of Crawley, — in the highest 
form, captain of the eleven, secretary and treasurer 
of the cricket and foot-ball clubs — to be engaged 
in such an affair was unprecedented, and the 
interest taken in it was so great as to set the 
whole school in a ferment. The dislike borne by 
Saurin to the other was well known, as also that 
he had attributed his expulsion from the eleven 
to him, though unjustly, since public opinion had 
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been well nigh unanimous on the point. As for 
the chances of the combatants, only the small 
clique who frequented Slam's, most of whom had 
seen him sparring with the gloves, favoured that 
of Saurin. The general idea was that the latter 
was mad to try conclusions with one so superior 
to him in every way, and that Crawley would lick 
him into fits in about ten minutes. As for the 
champions themselves, they awaited the ordeal in 
very different frames of mind. To Crawley the 
whole thing was an unmitigated bore. It would 
get him into some trouble with the authorities 
probably ; it was inconsistent with his position in 
the school, and was setting a bad example ; then 
he could hardly expect to avoid a black eye, and 
it was only three weeks to the holidays, by which 
time his bruises would hardly have time to dis- 
appear. His family were staying for the summer 
at Scarborough, and his sisters wrote him enthu- 
siastic accounts of the lawn-tennis parties there. 
How could he present himself in decent society 
with one of his eyes in mourning? But he saw 
something comic in his own annoyance, and it 
did not affect him sufficiently to interfere with 
his studies or amusements. He neither feared 
the contest nor desired it. He had no wish to 
quarrel with Saurin, a fellow he did not care for, 
it is true, but whom he did not think sufficiently 
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about to dislike. He thought rather better of 
him for having the pluck to attack him, and was 
a little ashamed of his own bitter words which 
had goaded the other into doing it. But really 
the fellow had addressed him in such an overbear- 
ing and insolent manner that he could not help 
replying as he did. After all, if he had to fight 
someone, he would rather it were Saurin than any- 
one else, since he appeared to hate him so much. 
But if Crawley was cool about the matter, his 
antagonist was very much the reverse. When 
his passion expended itself he was not free from 
apprehension of the consequences of what he had 
done. Supposing he were ignominiously defeated, 
after having provoked the contest, what a humili- 
ating position he would be placed in ? In every- 
way in which he had competed with Crawley he 
had hitherto been worsted, and he could not help 
fearing lest this superiority should still be main- 
tained. However, the die was cast, he was in for 
it now, and must go through with it as best he 
could, and, after all, his recently acquired skill 
must stand him in good stead. Eeason in this 
way as he might, however, he was nervous, and 
could not settle to anything for long. On Friday 
night, while Crawley was working in his room, 
there came a knock at the door, and when he 
called out, " Come in ! " Tom Buller entered. 
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"I have got something I want to tell you, 
Crawley," he said. " I have just found out that 
Saurin has been taking lessons in boxing/' 

" Oh ! of whom ? Stubbs, Edwards, or someone 
equally formidable?" 

"No; of Wobbler the pedestrian, who was once 
a pugilist, and who has been giving boxing 
lessons at Slam's." 

"Oh! I see, that is what has screwed his cour- 
age up to the proper pitch. I understand it all 
now." 

" Yes, but avoid wrestling with him ; he is good 
at the cross-buttock, I hear. May I be your 
second?" 

" Certainly you may, if you like ; Robarts is the 
other, and thank you for wishing it, Buller." 
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CHAPTER VL 
THE FIGHT. 

^EYOND the fields where cricket was 
played there was a little wood, and 
in this wood a circular hollow, like a 
pond, only there was no water in it It 
was a wonderful spot for wild flowers in the 
spring, and that was probably the reason why 
some romantic person had named it The Fairies' 
DelL The boys, who were not romantic, as a rule, 
dropped the Fairies, and called it The DelL As 
has been said, this spot was chosen as the arena 
for the few fistic encounters which the annals of 
Weston could enumerate, and a better place for 
the purpose there could hardly be. There was 
plenty of room for a ring at the bottom, and the 
gently sloping sides would accommodate a large 
number of spectators, all of whom had a good 
sight of what was going on, while the whole 
party were concealed from view. 

(SD) F 
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At four o'clock on the Saturday afternoon this 
hollow was thickly studded with Westonians, and 
all the best places taken. The masters usually 
took advantage of the half-holiday to go out 
somewhere for the afternoon, but still ordinary 
precautions to avoid observation had not been 
neglected. The boys did not repair to the ap- 
pointed spot in large noisy bodies, but in small 
groups, quietly and unostentatiously. Some of 
them took their bats and balls out, and began 
playing at cricket, and then stole off to the ren- 
dezvous, which was close to them. Saurin was 
first on the ground ; he stood under the trees at 
the edge of the dell with Edwards and Stubbs, 
who acted as his seconds, trying to laugh and 
chat in an unconcerned manner, but he was pale, 
could hardly keep himself stUl in one position, and 
frequently glanced stealthily in the direction by 
which the other would come. Not to blink matters 
between the reader and myself, he was in a funk. 
Not exactly a blue funk, you know, but still he 
did not half like it, and wished he was well out 
of it. 

Presently there was a murmur, and a move- 
ment, and Crawley, with Eobarts and Tom BuUer 
on each side of him, and a knot of others follow- 
ing, appeared. Without saying a word both boys 
went down the sides of the dell to the circular 
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space which had been carefully left for them at 
the bottom, took off their jackets, waistcoats, and 
braces, and gave them to their seconds, who 
folded them up and laid them aside, tied pocket- 
handkerchiefs round their waists, turned up the 
bottoms of their trousers, and stepped into the 
middle of the arena. 

" Won't you offer to shake hands'?" said Stubbs 
to Saurin. " I believe it is usual on such occa- 
sions." 

"Pooh!" replied Saurin, "that is in friendly 
encounters, to show there is no malice. There is 
plenty of malice here, I can promise you." He 
finished rolling up his shirt sleeves to the arm- 
pits as he spoke, and walked to the middle of the 
ring, where Crawley confronted him. All were 
wrapped in breathless attention as the two put 
up their hands, and every note of a thrush singing 
in a tree hard by could be distinctly heard. 

The two boys were just about the same height 
and age, but Crawley had a slightly longer reach 
in the arms, and was decidedly more "fit" and 
muscular. But, on the other hand, it was evident 
directly they put their hands up, that Saurin was 
the greatest adept at the business. The carriage 
of his head and body, and the way he worked 
his arm and foot together, showed this. He moved 
round his adversary, advancing, retiring, feinting, 
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watching for an opening. Crawley stood firm, with 
his eyes fixed on those of his antagonist, merely 
turning sufficiently to face hiuL At length Saurin, 
judging his distance, sent out his left hand 
sharply, and caught Crawley on the right cheek- 
bone. Crawley hit back in return, but beat the air; 
Saurin was away. Again Saurin came weaving 
in, and again he put a hit in without a return. 
The same thing happened a third, a fourth, and a 
fifth time, and then Crawley, stung by the blows, 
went at the other wildly, hitting right and left, 
but, overreaching himself, lost his balance and 
rolled over. The lookers on were astonished; 
they had expected Saurin to be beaten from the 
first, and though Crawley was so popular, mur- 
murs of applause were heard, such is the efiect of 
success. BuUer knelt on his left knee so that 
Crawley might sit on his right. In the same 
manner Saurin sat on Edwards' knee. Saurin's 
face had not been touched, while that of Crawley 
was flushed and bleeding. 

" You will not be able to touch his face just 
yet," said BuUer. " Fight at his body and try to 
hit him in the wind. And never mind what I 
said yesterday about closing with him, we must 
risk his cross-buttock, and your superior strength 
may serve you." 

"Time! time!" cried the boys, and the anta- 
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gonists jumped up from their seconds' knees, and 
met again. Saurin had lost all his nervousness 
now; his superiority was evident, and he felt 
nothing but triumph and gratified malice. He 
did not stop to spar now, but directly he was 
within reach hit out with confidence. Crawley 
took the blow without flinchiDg or attempting to 
parry it, and sent his right fist with all his strength 
into Saurin's ribs, just as Buller had directed him. 
Saurin recovered himself, and the round went on, 
Crawley being further mauled about the face, 
neck, and head, but getting a hit in now on the 
other's body, now a round right-hander on his 
side or the small of his back. In the end they 
grappled, wrestled, and rolled over together, and 
were then helped by their seconds to their respec- 
tive corners. Saurin's face was still untouched, 
but he puffed and panted for breath, and seemed 
to feel the effect of the body blows. 

"That is capital,'' said Buller to Crawley; 
" stick to that for the present, he will soon begin 
to tire.'' 

•* Why, Buller, you seem to be quite up to this 
sort of thing!" said Robarts in surprise. 

" My elder brother went in for the Queensbury 
cups, and is always talking about boxing and 
fighting: that's how I know," replied Buller 
quietly. 
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"And that is why you wished to be my 
second?" asked Crawley, who, though his face 
was a pitiable object, was perfectly cool and self- 
possessed, and not a bit blown or tired. 

"Yes," replied BuUer; and "Time!" was again 
called. 

The mass of the spectators looked upon the 
fight as won by Saurin already, and all the cheer- 
ing was for him now. This opinion was further 
strengthened presently, for Crawley, seeing his 
antagonist panting, thought that at last he might 
get on equal terms with him, and rushed in to 
fight at close quarters, but he was met by a 
straight blow from Saurin's left fist right between 
the eyes, which knocked him fairly down on the 
broad of his back, where he lay quite dazed for a 
moment, till Robarts and BuUer assisted him to 
his corner. The cheering and the cries of " Bravo, 
Saurin ! " "Well hit, Saurin ! " were loud and long ; 
many thought that Crawley would not come up 
again. But though puffed about both eyes, and 
with a considerably swollen nose, Crawley was 
soon all right again, and as lively as when he 
began. 

"If I only could mark him I" he said to his 
seconds. " It is so absurd to see him with his face 
untouched." 

*' Wait a bit," replied Buller. " Keep on peg- 
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ging at his body and wrestling ; Til tell you when 
to go for his face. He is getting weaker for all 
that hit last round/' 

This was true, for Saurin's blows, though they 
got home, had no longer the force they had at 
first. In one round, after a severe struggle, 
he threw Crawley heavily, but the exertion told 
more upon himself than upon the one thrown. 
And he began to flinch from the body blows, and 
keep his hands down. Loafing, beer- drinking, 
and smoking began to tell their tale, in fact, and 
at last Buller said, "Now you may try to give him 
one or two in the face.'' 

They had been at it nearly half an hour, and 
Crawley, who had been taking hard exercise 
daily and leading a healthy temperate life, was as 
strong as when he first took his jacket off He 
could hardly see out of his right eye, and his face 
and neck were so bruised and tender that every 
fresh blow he received gave him exquisite pain. 
But his wits were quite clear, he had not lost 
his temper, and when down, in a few minutes he 
was ready to stand up again. He easily warded 
off" a nerveless blow of his antagonist, returned 
it with one from his left hand on the body, and 
then sent his right fist for the first time straight 
into Saurin's face. Saurin got confused and turned 
half round; Crawley following up his advantage. 
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followed him up step by step round the ring, and 
at last fairly fought him down amidst cheers from 
the boys, the tide of popularity turning in his 
favour again. 

" You have marked him now, and no mistake,'' 
said BuUer to Crawley as he sat on his knee. 
And there could be no doubt about that. The 
revulsion of feeling Saurin h'ad gone through was 
great. After establishing his superiority, and 
feeling confident of an easy victory, to find his 
adversary refuse so persistently to know when he 
was beaten ! To see him come up time after time 
to take more hammering without flinching was 
like a nightmare. And he felt his own strength 
going from the sheer exertion of hitting ; and when 
he knocked Crawley down he hurt his left hand, 
which it was painful to strike with afterwards. 
Again, the body blows he received and thought 
little of at first began to make him feel queer, and 
now, when the other took a decided lead, he lost 
his head and got wild. For he was not thor- 
oughly "game:" he had not got that stubborn, 
somewhat sullen spirit of endurance which used to 
be so great a characteristic of the English, and we 
will hope is not extinct yet, for it would be 
sad indeed to think that it had passed away. A 
brilliant act of daring with plenty of spectators and 
high hope of success is one thing; but to stand at 
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bay when all chance seems gone, determined to die 
hard and never give in, is quite another. I like to 
see a fellow spurting when he is distanced; catch- 
ing his horse, remounting, and going in pursuit 
after a bad fall ; going back to his books and read- 
ing harder than ever for another try directly the 
list has come out without his name in it — never 
beaten, in short, until the last remotest chance is 
over. That is the spirit which won at Agincourt, 
at Waterloo, at Meeanee, at Dubba, at Lucknow, at 
Rorke's Drift. It was this that Saurin was defi- 
cient in, and that would have now stood him in 
such stead. Edwards was not the one to infuse any 
of it into him, for he was as much dismayed by the 
effects of the last round as his friend himself. 
Stubbs, indeed, tried to cheer him, inciting him to 
pull himself together, spar for wind, and look out 
for a chance with his sound right hand, but he 
was not a youth to carry influence with him. 

In the next round Crawley closed with his 
adversary, who, when he at last struggled loose, 
rolled ignominiously over on the ground, and 
in point of beauty there was nothing to choose 
now between the visages of the two combatants. 

" I — I can't fight any more," said Saurin, as he 
was held up on Edwards' knee, to which he had 
been dragged with some difficulty. 

"Oh! have another go at him," urged Stubbs; 
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" he is as bad as you are, and you will be all right 
presently if you keep away a bit, and get down 
the first blow. Just get your wind, and science 
must tell/' 

"But Fm so giddy, I — I can't stand," said Saurin, 

"Time!" was called, and Crawley sprang oflF 
his second's knee as strong as possible, but he 
stood in the middle of the ring alone. 

" It's no good ; he can't stand," cried Edwards* 
And then a tremendous cheering broke out, and 
everybody pressed forward to congratulate Craw- 
ley and pat him on the back. But he made his 
way over to Saurin, and offered to shake hands. 

" It is all luck," he said. " You are better at 
this game than I am, and you would have licked 
me if you had not hurt your left hand. And look 
here, I had no right to speak as I did. And — and 
if you thought I wanted to get you out of the 
eleven you. were mistaken." 

Saurin was too dazed to feel spiteful just then; 
he had a vague idea that Crawley wanted to 
shake hands, and that it would be "bad form" to 
hold back, so he put his right hand out and mur- 
mured something indistinctly. 

" Stand back, you fellows," said Crawley, " he 
is fainting. Give him a chance of a breath of air." 

And indeed Saurin had to be carried up out of 
the dell, laid on his back under the trees, and have 
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water dashed in his face, before he could put on 
his jacket and waistcoat and walk back to his 
tutor's house. And when he arrived there he was 
in such pain in the side that he had to go to bed. 
Crawley himself was a sorry sight for a victor. 
But his discomforts were purely local, and he did 
not feel ill at all ; on the contrary, he was remark- 
ably hungry. BuUer was with him when he washed 
and changed his shirt, for he had been applying a 
cold key to the back of his neck to stop the nose- 
bleeding, and now remained, Uke a conscientious 
second, lest it should break out again." 

"I say, BuUer," said Crawley suddenly, "yoie 
never go to Slam's, I hope ? " 

" Not I." 

"Then how do you know such a lot about 
prize-fighting?" 

" I told Robarts ; my elder brother is very fond 
of everything connected with sparring, and haa 
got a lot of reports of matches, and I have read 
all the prize fights that ever were, I think. I 
used to take great interest in them, and thought 
I might remember something which would come 
in useful. There is a great sameness in these 
things, you know, and the principles are simple." 

" I am sure I am much obliged to you for ofier- 
ing to be my second ; I should have been licked 
but for you." 
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" I don't know that. I think you would have 
thought of fighting at his wind when you could 
not reach his face for yourself, and tired him 
out anyhow. But if I have been useful I am 
glad. You took pains to try my bowling when 
most fellows would have laughed at the idea; 
and there is the honour of the house too. What 
I feared was that you would not follow what I 
said, but persist in trying to bore ia" 

"Why," replied Crawley, laughing, "Saurin 
backed up your advice with such very forcible 
and painful examples of the common sense of it, 
that I should have been very pig-headed not to 
catch your meaning. But what rot it all is I '' he 
added, looking in the glass. "A pretty figure I 
shall look at Scarborough, with my face all the 
colours of the prism, like a disreputable damaged 
rainbow I " 

"There are three weeks yet to the holidays; 
you will be getting all right again by then," said 
BuUer. 

"I doubt it; it does not feel like it now, at all 
events," replied Crawley; and when supper-time 
came he was still more sceptical of a very speedy 
restoration to his ordinary comfortable condition. 
It was an absurd plight to be in; he felt very 
hungry, and there was the food; the difficulty 
was to eat it It hurt his lips to put it in his 
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mouth — salt was out of the question — and it hurt 
his jaws to masticate it, and it hurt his throat to 
swallow it. But he got it down somehow, and 
then came prayers, conducted as usual every 
evening by Dr. JoUiffe, who, when the boys filed 
out afterwards, told him to remaiiL 

" By a process of elimination I, recognizing all 
the other boys in my house, have come to the 
conclusion that you are Crawley," said the doctor 
solemnly. 

" Yes, sir," replied Crawley. 

" Quantum mutatus ab illo ! I should not have 
recognized you. Circumstantial evidence seems 
to establish the fact that you have engaged in a 
pugilistic encounter." 

" Yes, sir." 

"And with whom?" 

" I beg your pardon, sir ; I hope that you will 
not insist on my telling. It was my fault; we 
had a dispute, and I spoke very provokingly." 

" Your mention of his name would not make 
much dificrence, if you were as busy with your 
fists as he seems to have been. But I am disap- 
pointed in you, Crawley ; it vexes me that a boy 
of your age and standing in the school, and 
whose proficiency in athletic sports gives you 
a certain influence, should brawl and fight like 
this." 
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" It vexes me too, sir, I assure you." 
"You should have thought of that before." 
" So I did, sir, and also of the figure I should 
cut when I went home." 

"Well, certainly," said the doctor, unable to 
help smiling, " I do not advise you to have your 
photograph taken just at present. But you know," 
he added, forcing himself to look grave again, " I 
cannot overlook fighting, which is a very serious 
offenca You must write a Greek theme of not 
less than two pages of foolscap, on the Blessings 
of Peace, and bring it me on Tuesday. And apply 
a piece of raw meat, which J will send up to your 
room, to your right eye." 

Crawley ran upstairs rejoicing, for he had got 
off easier than he expected, and the application 
of raw meat gave him great relief, so that next 
day the swellings had very much subsided, though 
his eyes were blood-shot, and his whole face dis- 
coloured. But Saurin did not come round so 
soon : there were symptoms of inflammation which 
affected his breathing, and induced his tutor, Mr. 
Cookson, to send for the doctor, who kept his 
patient in bed for two daya He soon got all 
right again in body, but not in mind, for he felt 
thoroughly humiliated. This was unnecessary, 
for it was agreed on all sides that he had made a 
first-rate fight of it, and he decidedly rose in the 
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estimation of his school-fellows. But Saurin's 
vanity was sensitive to a morbid degree, and he 
brooded over his defeat A fight between two 
healthy-minded boys generally results in a close 
friendship, and Crawley made several overtures 
to his late antagonist ; but as they were evidently 
not welcome, he soon desisted, for after all Saurin 
was not one of "his sort" And the term, as it 
is the fashion now to call a " half," came to an 
end, and though his wounds were healed, and his 
features restored to their original shape, Crawley 
had to go to Scarborough like one of Gibson's 
statues, tinted. 




CHAPTER VIL 
TREATWa OF AN AIR-GUN AND A DOOE-KEY. 

R AURIN met with a disappointment when 
he returned home. His uncle had in- 
tended to go abroad and take him with 
him, but this intention was frustrated by 
an attack of gout, which kept him to his country- 
home, where his nephew had to spend the entire 
vacation, and he found it the reverse of lively. Sir 
Eichard Saurin's house stood in the midst of a 
well-timbered park, and there were some spinnies 
belonging to the place also. At one time he had 
rented the shooting all round about, and preserved 
his own woods; but it was a hunting country, and 
the havoc made by foxes was found to be so great 
that he gave up preserving in disgust, and so, 
growing lazy, made that an excuse for dropping 
the other field shooting, which passed into different 
hands. So now there was no partridge-shooting, 
unless a stray covey chose to light in the park, 
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and there were very few pheasants, though the 
rabbits were pretty numerous. 

Sir Richard, being free from any paroxysm of 
his complaint when his nephew arrived, laughed 
at his black eye. 

" Is that the result of your course of lessons in 
boxing?" he asked. 

"Well, Uncle Richard, I should have come 
worse off if I had not had them," replied Saurin ; 
" but one cannot fight without taking as well as 
giving." 

"But why fight at all? That is not what you 
are sent to school for." 

"I never did before, and it is not likely to 
happen again, only I was forced on this occasion 
to stand up for myself." 

" Well, well," said Sir Richard, " I have some- 
thing more serious to speak to you about." 

Saurin felt his heart beat; he feared for a 
moment that his visits to Slam's, and the imposi- 
tions he had practised, had been discovered; but 
this was not the case. 

" It is not a very good report I have received 
of you this time," continued his guardian. " It 
seems that you have grown slack in attention to 
your studies, and have not made the progress 
which might fairly be expected from a boy of 
your age and abilities. Now, it is only right to 

(217) G 
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warn you that the income left you by your father 
very little more than covers the expense of your 
education; and since a considerable portion of it 
consists of a pension, which will cease on your 
being twenty-one, it will not be sufficient for your 
support, so that you must make up your mind 
speedily what profession you will adopt, and must 
exert every effort to get into it. Our vicar here, 
a young man newly come, is a mathematician 
and a good German scholar, two subjects which 
gain good marks, I am told, in all these competi- 
tive examinations, and I have made arrangements 
for you to read with him every morning for a 
couple of hours." 

This was not a very bright look-out for the 
summer holidays. "Since it was so very necessary 
for him to work, it was perhaps weU that he 
should not have too much to distract him," he 
said sarcastically; but found some truth in the 
words, for he was forced into taking an interest 
in a German novel which the clergyman, with 
some tact, chose for him to translate. But the 
life was dull; when he sought out his former 
companions, the village scapegraces, he found that 
there had been a grand clear out of them ; it was 
as if the parish had taken a moral purgative. 
Bill had enlisted; Tom, the worst of the lot, had 
(it was his mother who spoke) "got into bad 
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company and gone to Lunnon;" Dick and Jim 
were in prison, and Harry had reformed and 
been taken into a gentleman's stables. Solitude! 
His principal amusement was sbooting rabbits. 
September was close at hand, and if he had sought 
the society of his equals, instead of making a bad 
name in the neighbourhood in former years, he 
would probably have had more than one invita- 
tion to better sport amongst the partridges ; but he 
had such an evil reputation that the gentlemen of 
the county did not covet his society for their sons. 
Now, rabbit shooting in the winter, with dogs to 
hunt the bunnies through brush-wood, furze, or 
bracken, so that snap-shots are offered as they 
dart across open places, is very good fun ; but the 
only way Saurin had of getting at them at this 
season was by lying in wait in the evening outside 
the woods and shooting them when they came 
louping cautiously out. He found excitement in 
this at first, but it was impossible to miss such 
pot shots for one thing, and he got very few 
chances for another. The report of the gun 
frightened them all into the wood, not to venture 
out again for some time, probably till it was too 
dark to distinguish them. The only chance was, 
when a rabbit had been got at one place, to go off 
at once to another wood at some distance and lie 
in ambush again there. In this way two, or at 
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most three shots might be got in the short period 
of dusk. Fond as he was of carrying a gun, 
Saurin found this sport unsatisfactory after a week 
or so, though it was infinitely better than not 
shooting anything at alL But one day when he 
rode over to the county town, seven miles off, for 
cartridges, he saw a small air-gun of a new and 
improved pattern in the shop, which took his 
fancy very much indeed. It was beautifully 
finished, charged in the simplest way imaginable, 
and would carry either a bullet or a small charge 
of shot, killing easily, the man said, with the 
former at fifty yards, and with the latter at five- 
and-twenty. It would require some skill to hit a 
rabbit in the head with a bullet ; and as there was 
no report to speak of, only a slight crack, killing 
or missing one would not scare the others. The 
price was not high, and as Sir Eichard never 
objected to his having anything in reason that he 
wanted, and was, moreover, glad that the rabbits 
who committed sad havoc in the garden should 
be thinned down, he took it home with him and 
tried it that evening. Just about sunset he 
repaired to his favourite spot, a clump of three 
trees growing close together, behind which he 
could easily conceal himself. A wood, full of 
thick undergrowth, weU nigh impenetrable, ran in 
front and made an angle to the right, so that there 
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were two sides from which the rabbits might come 
out. The air was perfectly still, not a leaf was 
stirring, and every note of a bird that was warb- 
ling his evening song, positively the very last 
before shutting up for the night, fell sharp and 
clear upon the ear, as Saurin knelt behind the 
trees, gun in hand, eagerly watching. Presently 
he saw something brown, rather far on his left, 
close to the wood. It came a little further out, 
and the long ears could be distinguished. 

Saurm was rather doubtful about the distance, 
but, eager to try his new weapon, he took a steady 
aim and pulled. No smoke, no fire, nothing but 
a slight smack such as a whip would make. The 
rabbit raised its head, listened, and hopped 
quietly back into the wood. A palpable miss. 
But there on the right was another, not thirty 
yards off this one. Saurin slewed round, got the 
sight well on its head, and pulled again. This 
rabbit did not go back to the wood, but turned 
over, struggled a little, and then lay still. Saurin 
did not run out to pick it up, but kept quiet, and 
presently another came out, to see what was the 
matter with its friend apparently, for it louped up 
to the body ; and he nailed that. And he missed 
two and killed two more, and then the rabbit 
community began to suspect there was something 
wrong, and kept in the wood. But, returning 
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home, he stalked and shot another in the park, 
making a bag of five altogether, which pleased 
him immensely. 

Next day he tried the shot cartridges on black- 
birds and sparrows in the garden, and slaughtered 
not a few, to the gardener's great delight. It was 
not only the efficiency of so toy-like a weapon 
which pleased Saurin ; the silence and secresy with 
which it dealt death had a charm for him. And 
so it happened that when the time came for him 
to return to Weston, he took the air-gun with 
him. It went into a very small compass, and was 
easily stowed in his portmanteau. He could 
smuggle it to Slam's and keep it there, and if he 
had no chance of using it, he could still show it 
off to Edwards and his other intimates, and also 
to the perhaps more appreciative eyes of Edwin 
Marriner and another, perhaps two other scamps 
of sporting tastes whom he met at Slam's on 
certain afternoons, when they guzzled beer, and 
smoked, and played sometimes at bagatelle, some- 
times at cards, or tossed for coppers. And they 
won his money in a small way, and laughed at 
his jokes, and took interest in his bragging stories, 
and went into ecstacies over his songs, and really 
liked and admired him in their fashion. So the 
departure of Mr. Wobbler did not keep him away, 
and he went to the yard as much as ever. If he 
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had won the fight it would probably have made 
a difference, and he might have tried once more 
to compete for influence and popularity in the 
school. But now he had quite given up all ideas 
of that kind. He spoke to Crawley, and shook 
his hand with apparent cordiality when they first 
met after coming back, because he felt that it 
would be ridiculous to show a resentment which 
he had proved himself powerless to gratify; but 
he hated him worse than ever, if possibla If the 
breaking up of the boxing-class did not diminish 
Saurin's visits to Slam's, it had that effect on 
the other members of it. Stubbs was faithful to 
his dog, and Perry to his hawk, and there were 
other boys who had pets there, or who liked to 
go on a wet day to see ratting, or the drawing of 
the badger, an animal who lived in a tub, like 
Diogenes, and was tugged out of it by a dog, not 
without vigorous resistance, when anyone chose 
to pay for the spectacle ; the poor badger deriving 
no benefit from the outlay. But such visits were 
fitful. Edwards, indeed, was faithful to his friend, 
but even Edwards did not care for Slam's any 
longer. He had taken a violent passion for foot- 
ball, and often played, leaving Saurin to go to the 
yard alona On Sundays, indeed, he could not 
play football, but neither did he like playing 
cards on that day. Saurin laughed him out of 
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his scruples, but not all at once. But Saurin did 
not want companionship; he preferred that of 
Marriner & Co. 

Edwin Marriner was a young farmer in the 
neighbourhood of Weston College, and he farmed 
his own land. Certainly it was as small an estate 
as can well be imagined, consisting of exactly two 
acres, pasture, arable, cottage, and pig-stye in- 
cluded, but undoubted freehold, without a flaw in 
the title. He was just twenty-one when his 
father died, a year before the time we are treating 
of, and then Lord Woodrufi'^s agent made him an 
ofier for his inheritance, which he stuck to like a 
very Naboth. 

The price named was a good and tempting one, 
far more indeed than the land was worth; but 
when the money was spent he would have nothing 
for it but to become a mere labourer, or else to 
enlist, and he did not fancy either alternative, 
while he could manage to live, as his father did 
before him, on his patch, which spade-labour made 
remunerative. He worked for hire in harvest- 
time, and that brought something; the pig-stye 
yielded a profit, so did a cow, and there were a 
few pounds reaped annually from a row of bee- 
hives, for the deceased Marriner, though not very 
enlightened generally, had learned, and taught his 
son the "depriving" system, and repudiated the 
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idiotic old plan of stifling the stock to get the 
honey. All these methods of making both ends 
meet at the end of the year were not only inno- 
cent but praiseworthy; but the Marriners had the 
reputation of making less honourable profits, and 
that was why Lord Woodruff" was so anxious to 
get rid of them. The two acres lying indeed in 
the midst of his lordship's estates, was of itself 
a reason why he should be inclined to give a 
fancy price for them ; but when the proprietor was 
suspected of taking advantage of his situation to 
levy considerable toll on the game of his big 
neighbour, who preserved largely, he became a 
real and an aggravated nuisance. 

Marriner, as his father had done, openly carried 
a gun, for which he paid his license, and it was 
impossible, with reason, to blame him, for the 
rabbits alone would have eaten up every particle 
of his little stock if he took no measures against 
them. If he shot an occasional pheasant, or his 
dog caught a hare, or even two, in the course of 
the season on his own land, why, no one could 
wonder. But it was not necessary to sow buck- 
wheat in order to attract the pheasants. And he 
had no right whatever to set snares in Lord 
Woodruff's covers, which, though they could not 
catch him, the gamekeepers were certain he did. 
One thing decidedly against him in the opinion 
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of the gentry round about, was that he frequently 
visited Slam's, and Slam was regarded as a receiver 
of stolen goods, certainly so far as game was con- 
cerned, perhaps in other matters also. Edwin 
Marriner was a wiry -looking little man, with 
red hair and whiskers, quick bright eyes, and a 
look of cunning about his mouth. He had two 
propensities which interfered with one another' 
he was very fond of strong drink and very fond 
of money. The drink was delightful, but to 
spend the money necessary to procure it was a 
fearful pang. The best way out of the dilemma 
was to get someone to treat him, and this he did 
as often as he could. He had plenty of cunning 
and mother wit, and was skilled in woodcraft, but 
he was utterly innocent of anything which could 
fairly be called education. He had been taught 
to read, but never exercised the gift; he could do 
an addition sum, and write, with much labour, an 
ill-spelled letter, and that was all. And this was 
the individual selected by Saurin for a companion, 
and whose society he preferred to that of all his 
schoolfellows, Edwards not excepted. On half- 
holidays he would go to his little farm (which 
was half-an-hour's walk too far for ordinary occa- 
sions, now the days had grown short, and " All 
In," was directly after five -o'clock school), and 
talk to him while he was at work, for Marriner 
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was industrious, though with a dishonest twist, 
and if he went to Slam's yard so often now it 
was because his gentleman friend brought some 
grist to his mill, besides often standing beer for 
him, and because he had business relations with 
Slam; though he liked the boy's company too, 
and admired his precocious preference for crooked 
ways, and hatred of lawful restraint The fact 
was that they were drawn together by a strong 
propensity which was common to both, and which 
formed a never -failing topic of interesting con- 
versation. This propensity was a love of sport, 
especially if indulged secretly, unlawfully, and 
at the expense of somebody else; in a word, they 
were arrant poachers, the man in fact, the boy at 
heart. Not but what Saurin had snared a hare 
too in his time. 

For some time Marriner had been chary of 
confessing his depredations, for he was careful 
about committing himself, especially to a gentle- 
man, who might naturally be supposed to side 
with the game -preservers. But when the ice 
was broken he talked freely enough, and from 
that time the intimacy commenced. Yet at times 
he had qualms, and feared that he had been 
rash to depart from his custom of close secrecy; 
and it often occurred to him that it would be 
well to draw Saurin into some act of complicity. 
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and so seal his lips' eflFectually and for ever. He 
felt and expressed great admiration for the air- 
gun, and suggested that they should try it some 
moonlight night upon the roosting pheasants. 
This was treated as a joke at first, a romantic 
idea which could not, of course, be carried into 
practice; but after it had been referred to and 
discussed again and again it did not look so 
utterly impossible. The principal difficulty was 
the getting out at night, but after many careful 
inspections of his tutor's premises Saurin saw 
how this might be managed. There was a small 
back-yard into which the boys had access at any 
time; this was surrounded by a high wall with a 
chevaux de frise at the top, which might be consid- 
ered insurmountable unless one were Jack Shep- 
pard or the Count of Monte Christo. But there 
was a door at the bottom, seldom used, hardly 
ever, indeed, except when coals came in. Outside 
there was a cart track, and then open field. It 
was the simplest thing, a mere question of obtain- 
ing a key to this door, and he could walk out 
whenever he liked. Yes, but how to get the key, 
which was taken by the servant to Mrs. Cookson 
when not in use? To watch when coals were 
next brought in for an opportunity of purloining 
it would be worse than useless, for a new lock 
would be put to the door, and suspicion aroused. 
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An idea occurred to him; he had read of impres- 
sions of keys being taken in wax, and duplicates 
being made from them. He asked Marriner if it 
were possible to get this done, and the reply was 
yes, that he knew a friendly blacksmith who 
would make a key to fit any lock of which he had 
the wards in wax, for a matter of say five shil- 
lings, which was leaving a handsome margin of 
profit for himself, we may remark in passing. 
Five shillings was a lot, Saurin thought, when he 
was not sure that he would use the key if he had 
it Marriner did not know, perhaps it could be 
done for three; at any rate he might as well 
have the wax by him in case he got a chance. 
Curiously enough, he thought he had some in the 
house, though he sold all his honey in the comb 
as a rule. But a hive had been deserted, and he 
knew he had melted the wax down, and it must 
be somewhere. It was, and he found it, and he 
got a key and showed Saurin how to take an im- 
pression of it. 

"Why, you have done it before then!" said 
Saurin. 

" P'raps," replied Marriner, with a side glance 
of his cunning eyes. " A poor man has to turn 
his hand to a bit of everj^thing in these hard 
times." 

It was an early winter, and the weather turned 
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very cold, which caused a great consumption of 
fuel. And one morning, on coming in to his 
tutor's from early school, Saurin heard the small 
thunder of coals being poured into the cellar, and 
saw the yard door open, a wagon outside, and a 
man staggering from it under a sack He ran 
up to his room, threw down his books, took the 
wax, and went back to the yard door, where he 
took a great interest in the unlading of the sacks. 
A fine sleet was falling, with a bitter north-east 
wind, to make it cut the face, so that there were 
none of the servants outside, and no one to see 
him but the two men who were busied in their 
work. Never was such an opportunity. He had 
the least possible difficulty in taking the key out 
of the lock, pressing it on the wax in the palm 
of his hand, in the way Marriner had shown him, 
and replacing it without attracting observation. 
Then he returned to his room, whistling care- 
lessly, and putting the wax, which had the wards 
of the key sharply defined upon it, in a seidlitz- 
powder box, to prevent the impression being in- 
jured^ he locked it up in his bureau and went to 
breakfast 

Now that this had been accomplished so favour- 
ably, it seemed a pity not to have the key made. 
He might probably never want to use it; but still, 
there was a pleasant sense of superiority in the 
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knowledge that he was independent of the "All In," 
and coidd get out at any hour of the night that 
he chose. So the next time he went to Mamner's 
cottage he took the box containing the wax with 
him, and Marriner paid him the high compliment 
that a professional burglar could not have done the 
job better. A week after he gave him the key, and 
one night, after everyone had gone to bed, Saurin 
stole down-stairs, out into the yard, and tried it. 
It turned in the lock easily, the door opened 
without noise, and he was free to go where he 
liked. Only there was no place so good as bed 
to go to, so he closed and locked the door again, 
and went back to his room, feeling very clever 
and a sort of hero. I am sure I do not know 
why. No one was taken into his confidence but 
Edwards, and he only because it was necessary to 
talk to somebody about his poaching schemes, 
and to excite wonder and admiration at his 
inventive skill and daring courage, and this 
Edwards was ready at all times to express. He 
was never taken to Marriner's, but he still occa- 
sionally accompanied his friend to the yard — on 
Sundays, usually, because of the card-playing, to 
which he had taken a great fancy. He still 
thought in his heart that it was very wrong, but 
Saurin laughed at such scruples as being so 
very childish and silly that he was thoroughly 
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ashamed of them. ' Saurin, who was so clever 
and manly that he must know better than he did, 
saw no harm. Besides, he was very fond of play- 
ing at cards, and though he did not much like 
the very low company he met at Slam's yard 
now, he told himself that what was fit for Saurin 
was fit for him, and it was desirable, beneficial, 
and the correct thing to see life in all its phases. 
His hero's defeat by Crawley had not diminished 
his devotion one iota, for he attributed it entirely 
to Saurin having crippled his left hand when 
he knocked his adversary down. Even then he 
believed that Saurin would have won, only Craw- 
ley was in training, and the other was not. 
Crawley was all very well, but he lacked that 
bold and heroic defiance of authority which fasci- 
nated Edwards (himself the most subordinate soul 
by nature, by the way). The idea of Crawley's 
daring even to dream of going poaching, or 
breaking out at night, or having a false key made 1 
No, he was a good commonplace fellow enough, 
but Saurin was something unusual, — which it is 
fervently to be hoped he was. Poor Edwards, 
with his weak character, which made it necessary 
for him to believe in someone and yield him 
homage; what a pity it was he had not fixed on 
a different sort of hero to worship! 



CHAPTER Vni 
ANOTHER PBOJECT OF EVASION. 



ROST, hard, sharp, crisp, and unmiatak- 
able; do you like it? It is very un- 
pleasant when you get up of a morning; 
the water is so cold. And then going to 
school ahivering, and being put on to construe when 
you have the hot ache in your fingers, is trying 
to the patience, especially if one is inclined to 
self-indulgence, and is aided and abetted when at 
home by one's mother. 

But everything has its compensations. With- 
out work play would become a bore; if there 
were no hunger and thirst there would be no 
pleasure in eating and drinking; even illness is 
followed by convalescence, with story-books to 
read instead of lessons, and license to lie in bed 
as long as you Uke, and so there is the delight, in 
very cold weather, of getting warm again; and 
there is also skating. Whether we Hke it or not 
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we have to put up with it when it comes, and it 
came that year at an unusual time, before the 
end of November. We often indeed have just a 
touch at that period, three days about, and then 
sleet and rain ; but this was a regular good one, 
thermometer at nineteen Fahrenheit, no wind, no 
snow, and the gravel-pits bearing. The gravel- 
pits were so called because there was no gravel 
there. There had been, but it was dug out, and 
carted away before the memory of the oldest in- 
habitant, and the cavities were filled with water. 
There were quite three acres of available surface 
altogether, and not farther than a mile from 
Weston; but "Ars longa, vita brevis est;" the 
art of cutting figures is long, and the period of 
practice short indeed. Considering the price 
spent in skates in England, and the few oppor- 
tunities of putting them on, it seems barbarous of 
masters not to give whole holidays when the ice 
does bear. But then what would parents and 
guardians say? A boy cannot skate himself into 
the smallest public appointment, and the rule of 
three is of much more importance to his future 
prospects than the cutting of that figure. The 
Westonians made the most they could of their 
opportunity, however, and whenever they had an 
hour to spare the gravel-pits swarmed with them. 
Their natural tendency was to rapid running. 
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racing, and hockey; but Leblanc, who was bom 
in Canada, where his father held an appointment, 
and who had worn skates almost as soon as he had 
shoes, did such wonderful things as set a large 
number of them practising figure skating. BuUer 
was bitten by the mania; he had never tried any- 
thing before but simple straightforward running 
on the flat of the skate with bent knees, so he had 
a great deal to learn; but with his usual per- 
sistency, when he once took anything in hand he 
did not regard the difliculties, and only dreaded 
lest he should not have sufficient opportunity of 
practising. He began, of course, by endeavouring 
to master the outside edge, which is the grammar 
of figure skating, and watched Leblanc, but could 
make nothing out of that^ for Leblanc seemed 
to move by volition, as some birds appear to 
skim along without any motion of the wings. He 
could not give hints, or show how anything was 
done, because he could not understand where any 
difficulty lay. It was like simple walking to 
him; you get up and walk, you could not show 
any one exactly how to walk. 

But there were two or three other fair skaters 
from whom more could be learned; Penryhn, for 
example, was a very decent performer of simple 
figures. He came from a northern county, where 
there was yearly opportunity of practice, and 
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had been taught by his father, who was an excel- 
lent skater. 

"The first great thing you must always bear 
in mind/' said he, " is that the leg upon which 
you stand, while on the outside edge, must be 
kept straight and stiff, with the knee rigidly 
braced. You see some fellows there practising 
by crossing the legs; while they are on one leg 
they bring the other in front, and across it, before 
they put it down on the ice. This certainly 
forces you to get on to the outside edge, but it 
twists the body into a wrong position— one in 
which the all-important thing in skating, balance, 
cannot be acquired. Besides, it gets you into a 
way of bringing the foot off the ground to the front, 
whereas it ought always to be a little behind the 
one you are skating on, and it takes as long to 
get out of that habit as to learn the outside edge 
altogether pretty well. Why, here is Old Algebra 
positively with a pair of skates on!" 

" Old Algebra,'' as a mathematical genius, 
whose real name was Smith, was called, skated 
very well too. 

" Look here. Algebra," cried Penryhn, " I am 
trying to show BuUer how to do the outside edge; 
can't you give him a scientific wrinkle?" 

" The reason why you find an initial difficulty 
in the matter," said Algebra gravely, adjusting 
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his spectacles, "is that you naturally suppose 
that if you bend so far out of the perpendicular, 
the laws of gravity must cause you to fall. But 
that is because you omit the centrifugal force 
from your consideration; remember what centri- 
fugal force is, Duller, and it will give you confi- 
dence." 

"Oh, I have confidence enough!" said BuUer; 
" it's the power of getting on to the edge with- 
out overbalancing myself that I want, and all 
that rot about the laws of gravity won't help 
me." 

" I fancied they wouldn't, but Penryhn asked 
for a scientific wrinkle. If you want a practical 
one, keep the head and body erect, never looking 
down at the ice; when you strike out with the 
right foot, look over the right shoulder; body 
and foot are sure to follow the eye, and clasp 
your hands behind you, or keep them at your 
sides; do anything but sway them about. That's 
it, you got on to the outside edge then; now 
boldly with the left foot, and look over the left 
shoulder. Never mind (BuUer had come a 
cropper); you fell then because you did not let 
yourself go, but when your skate took the out- 
side edge you tried to recover. You lacked con- 
fidence, in short, in the centrifugal force, and 
bothered yourself, instinctively, without knowing 
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it, with the laws of gravity. Try again; you 
stick to that. Rigidity. Eight foot — look over 
right shoulder, not too far, just a turn of the 
head. Left foot — look over left shoulder. There, 
you did not fall then. Trust to the centrifugal 
force, that's the thing," and he swept away witii 
a long easy roll. 

"A capital coach he would make," said Pen- 
ryhn, admiringly. " He always tells you just what 
you want to know without bothering." 

" Yes," said BuUer, " I have asked him things 
in lessons once or twice, and he made it all as 
clear as possible, but I didn't know he was good 
for anything else. This is a grand idea for learn- 
ing to skate, though; look here, this U all tights 
is it not?" 

" Yes, you have got it now ; lean outwards a 
little more, and don't bend forward. The Weight 
should be on the centre of the foot." 

There are few sensations more delightful than 
the first confident sweep on the outside edge, 
with the blade biting well into the clear smooth 
ice, and Buller felt as if he could never have 
enough of it, and he kept on, trying to make 
larger and larger segments of a circle, not heeding 
the falls he got for the next half hour, when it 
was time to be getting back, and he had i^Uc- 
tantly to take his skates off, and jog hom« at a 
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trot The next chance he had he was back to 
the ice and at it again. 

Others who had got as far as he had began 
practising threes, or trying to skate backwards, 
but not so Buller. He must have that outside 
edge perfectly, and make complete circles on it, 
without hesitation or wobbling, much less falling, 
before he attempted anything else. Progress did 
not seem slow to him, he was used to that in 
everything, and he was surprised at improving 
as quickly as he did. All he dreaded was a 
heavy snow-fall, or a breaking up of the frost, 
and either calamity was to be expected from hour 
to hour. Before going to bed on the night of the 
third day of the ice bearing, he drew the curtain 
and looked out of window. The moon was nearly 
full, there was not a breath of wind stirring to 
shake the hoar-frost off the trees; all was hard, 
and bright, and clear. How splendid the pits 
would be now! How glorious to have the whole 
sheet of ice to one's seKl why, with such a chance 
of solitary practice he might well expect to cut an 
eight, for he could already complete entire circles 
on each foot. If it were not for the bars to his win- 
dow he would certainly go. The lane below had 
no building to overlook it; none of the windows 
of that part of the house where Dr. JoUiffe and 
his family, and the servants slept commanded the 
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lane. He would have no other house to pass on 
the way to the gravel pits; really there would be 
no risk to speak of at all. The window was 
barely more than six feet, certainly not seven 
from the ground, and the brick wall old and full 
of inequalities where the mortar had fallen out, 
and the toe might rest; with a yard of rope 
dangling from the sill, to get in again would be 
the easiest thing possible. The more he thought 
about it the more simple the whole scheme 
seemed; if it were not for the bars. He examined 
them. The removal of one would be sufficient 

" You beast I " said BuUer, seizing and shaking 
it It seemed to give a little, and he shook it 
again: it certainly was not very tight, and he 
examined it further. It fitted into the wood- 
work of the window-frame at the top, and ter- 
minated at the bottom in a flat plate, perforated 
with three holes, by which it was secured by nails 
to the sill. Nails? no, by Jove, screws! Only 
the paint had filled in the little creases at the 
top of them, and it was simple enough to pick 
that off*. His pocket-knife had a screw-driver at 
the top of it, he applied this and turned it; the 
screw came up like a lamb. So did the second; 
so did the third. The bar was free at the bottom, 
and when he pulled it towards him it came out 
in his hand! He replaced it, just to see if it 
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would be all right It was the simplest thing in 
the worid, you could not tell that it had been 
touched. So he took it out again, laid it aside 
carefully, and considered. 

He had no rope, but there was a leather belt, 
which he buckled round one of the other bars, 
dropping the end outside. Perhaps that would 
give rather a slight grip, so he also got out a 
woollen scarf, such as is sometimes called a " com- 
forter,'' which he possessed, and fastened that to 
the bar also. With that there could be no difl&- 
culty in getting in again. Should he give Pen- 
ryhn or any other fellow a chance of accom- 
panying him? Well, on the whole, no. It was 
impossible that it should be discovered, but still, 
apparent impossibilities do happen sometimes. 
Suppose one of the masters had a fancy for a 
moonlight skate! He did not mind risking his 
own skin, when the risk was so slight, but to get 
another fellow into a row was an awful idea 
Besides, two would make more noise getting out 
and in than one, and the other might laugh, or 
call out, or play the fool in some way or another. 
And as for being alone in the expedition, BuUer 
rather liked that than otherwise. He was rather 
given to going his own way, and carrying out his 
own ideas unhampered by other people's sugges- 
tions. 
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So he quickly determined to keep his counsel 
and disturb no one. He had blown his candle 
out before first trpng the bar, and had been 
working by the bright moonlight. Then he 
fastened his skates round his neck, so that they 
should neither impede his movements, nor clatter, 
and put one leg out of window, then the other, 
turned round, let himself down by the hands, 
and dropped into the lane. He looked up to see 
that the scarf was hanging all right ; it was within 
easy reach of both hands; he gave it a pull to try 
it, and being satisfied, got over into the field, and 
started at a jog-trot for the gravel pits. It was 
glorious; Utter stillness— the clear sheet of ice 
flooded with the moonbeams, a romantic sense of 
solitude, and a touch of triumphant feeling in 
having got the best of the world, and Utilizing 
such a magnificent time, while others were wasting 
it in bed. He put his skates on and begaa 
Whether the exhilaration of stealing a march 
upon everybody, or the impossibility of running 
up against anyone, or the confidence inspired by 
solitude, and the absolute freedom from being 
laughed at if he fell, were the cause, he had never 
gone like this before. Striking out firmly from 
the start, he went round the sheet of ice in 
splendid curves^ the outside edge coming naturally 
to him now. A long sweep on the right foot, a 
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long sweep on the left, round and round, with 
arms folded or clasped behind him. Not a trip, 
not a stumble, not a momentary strug^e to 
retain the balance. It was splendid! Then at 
last he began with the circles which he was so 
anxious to perfect himself in. Round he went 
on his right, in smaller compass than he had ever 
accomplished one yet, with plenty of impetus to 
bring him round at the end. Then round on the 
left, quite easily, without an effort Again with 
the right, and so on, a capital eight. It was like 
magic, as if he had acquired the art in an instant 
Or was he in bed and dreaming that he was 
skating? It really seemed like it. If it were bo, 
he did not care how long it was before he was 
roused. But no, he was wide awake, and the 
phenomenon Was simply the result of confidence, 
following on good and persevering practice in the 
right direction. Breaking away from his eight, 
he swung round and round the pond again as 
fast as he could go. Then he tried a three; the 
first half on the outside edge, forwards was easy 
enough, and he found no diflBculty in turning on 
the toe, but he could not complete the tail on the 
inside edge backwards w^ithout staggering and 
wobbling. He had a good two hours of it, and 
then the moon disappeared behind a bank of 
clouds and he pi^epeured to go home. Skating in 
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the dark would be poor fun, and besides it was 
very late, so he made for the bank, took his skates 
off, and jogged back. 

Mr. Eabbits, one of the masters, who was great 
at chemistry, and could tell you to a grain how 
much poison you swallowed in that water for 
which the Gradus sarcastically gives pura as a 
standing epithet, had been asked by the vicar of 
Penredding, a village five miles off, to give a 
lecture in his school-room to the parishioners, one 
of a series of simple entertainments which were 
got up to cheer the long evenings in the winter 
months. The vicar was an old college friend of 
Mr. Rabbits, who gladly consented, and like a wise 
man chose the subject which he was best up in, 
writing a very amusing and instructive but very 
elementary paper on Light, with plenty of illus- 
trations and simple experiments, which kept his 
audience in a state of wonder and delight the 
whole evening, and sent them home with plenty 
to think and talk about afterwards. It was 
necessary to have a very early and hurried dinner, 
the lecture beginning at seven, so Mr. Rabbits 
went back to the vicarage after it was over to 
supper, after which there was a chat about the 
old college boat and so forth, and it was rather 
late when he started for home. He had refused 
the ofier of a conveyance, considering that the 
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five miles walk on a bright still frosty night 
would be a luxury, and so he found it, though for 
the latter part of his journey the moon was 
obscured. It was not so dark, however, as to pre- 
vent his distinguishing objects, and as he passed 
along the lane by which he entered Weston he 
was sure he saw someone lurking under the wall 
at the back of Dr. JoUific's house. Suspecting 
there was something wrong, he got into the shade 
under the hedge and crept noiselessly along, 
taking out of his pocket a piece of magnesium 
wire which he had made use of in his lecture, 
and a match-box. Presently he saw the figure 
raise itself from the ground towards a window, 
and immediately struck a match and ignited the 
wire, which he held over his head. The whole 
side of the house was at once as bright as day, 
and a boy was distinctly seen getting in at the 
window 

"Buller!" exclaimed Mr. Rabbits, "what are 
you doing there?" 

" Please, sir, I am getting in," said poor Buller. 

" So I perceive," said Mr. Rabbits ; " but what 
right have you there?" 

" It's my own room, please, sir." 

"Well, but what right then had you out of it at 
this time of night?" 

" None at all, sir, 1 am afraid." 
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" Then why did you do it?" 
" I hoped not to be seen, sir." 
" Hum! What have you been doing?*' 
" Skating, sir." 

" I shall report you in the morning." 
Poor Tom Bullerl How crest-fallen he felt as 
he conscientiously replaced the bar, and screwed 
it down again. How heavy hig heart was as he 
took his clothes oflF and got into bed? What a 
fool he had been, he thought, and yet at the same 
time how awfully unlucky. Wrecked at the 
moment of entering the portl However, it was 
done now, and could not be helped; he must 
stand the racket. He supposed he should get off 
with a flogging. Surely they would not expel 
him for such a thing as that. Of course they 
would make an awful row about his breaking out 
at night, but he had not done any harm when he 
was out. And the doctor was a good-natured 
chap, he certainly would let him ofi* with a rowing 
and a flogging. He had never been flogged; did 
it hurt very much, he wondered? at all events it 
would soon be over. He had thought for a mo- 
ment while skating that perhaps it was a dream; 
how jolly it would be if it could only prove a 
dream, and he could wake up in the morning and 
find that the whole business was fancy. What a 
good job that he had not told Penryhn, and got 
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him into a row as well. What a nuisance that 
old Babbits was to come by just at the wrong 
moment; five minutes earlier or five minutes 
later it would have been all right. What thing 
was that he lighted? What a tremendous flare 
it made, to be sure. Well, it was no use bother- 
ing; happen what might he had a jolly good 
skate, and was firm on the outside edge for ever. 
Now the thaw might come if it liked, and Tom, 
who was a bit of a philosopher, went to sleep. 
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THE POACHEKS. 

j ULLER was not the only Weston boy 
who broke out unlawfully that night. 
From Mr. Cookson's house aa from Dr. 
Jolliffe's an adventurer stole forth. But 
Saurin's object was not so innocent as Buller's, 
neither was it so unpremeditated. For he 
nursed felonious designs against Lord Woodruff's 
pheasants, and the project had been deliberately 
planned, and, as we know, the key which was to 
open the yard door cunningly manufactured, a 
long time beforehand. 

Edwards, as a result of talking about the ex- 
pedition, and his friend's glowing anticipation of 
the fun of it, became quite anxious to join in. 
But Marriner did not think this advisable when 
Saurin put the matter to him. They only had 
one air-gun, and two were quite enough for a 
stealthy excursion of this kind, A third could 
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take no part in the proceedings, and would only 
be an extra chance of attracting observation. As 
a matter of fact, Marriner would rather have been 
quite alone, as his custom was on these predatory- 
occasions, and it was only his desire to make 
Saurin an accomplice, and so seal his mouth, 
which induced him to depart from his ordinary 
custom now. And to tell the truth, when the 
time actually came, and Edwards saw his friend 
steal along the yard, unlock and open the door at 
the further end, and close it behind him, he was 
glad in his heart that he was not going too. Not 
because it was wrong: he had got his ideas so 
twisted that he thought it an heroic piece of 
business altogether, and admired Saurin for his 
lawless daring. But he felt conscious of not 
being cast in the heroic mould himself, and 
actually shuddered at the thought of gliding 
about the w^oods at dead of night, thinking that 
someone was watching him behind every tree, 
and might spring out upon him at any moment. 
Especially when he curled himself up in bed, and 
pulled the blankets snugly round him, did he feel 
convinced that he was far more comfortable 
where he was than he would have been in Lord 
Woodruff's preserves. 

Saurin had no compunctions of this sort; he 
did not flinch when the time came; on the con- 
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trary, when he found himself out in the fields he 
felt a keen thrill of enjoyment. There was just 
enough sense of danger for excitement, not enough 
for unpleasant nervousnesa To be engaged in 
what was forbidden was always a source of delight 
to him, and here he was braving the rules of his 
school and breaking the laws of his country all at 
once : it was like champagne to him. Yet it was 
the very height of absurdity to risk expulsion, 
imprisonment, perhaps penal servitude for rio- 
ihingy literally for nothing. 

He had no earthly use for the game when it 
was stolen, Marriner would have it and sell it, 
but the question of Saurin's sharing in the profits 
had not even been mooted. To do him justice he 
had not thought of such a thing, the sport was 
all that tempted him. The field of their opera- 
tions was not to be near Marriner's house, but in 
a part of the estates a good bit nearer Weston, 
and on the other side of it. Marriner had learned 
that there was to be a poaching expedition on a 
large scale that night at the other extremity of 
the preserves, a good three miles off. He knew 
the men and their method. They used ordinary 
guns, killed ofi* all they could in a short time, 
and got away before the keepers could assemble 
in force, or if they were surprised they showed 
fight. He never joined in such bold attacks, but 
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when he knew of them took advantage, as he 
proposed to do on the present occasion, of the 
keepers being drawn away, to do a little quiet 
business on his own account in another direction. 
The place appointed for Saurin to meet Marriner 
was a wood-stack reached by a path across the 
fields, two miles from Weston. Closing the yard 
door behind him, but not locking it, he started 
off at a sharp walk, keeping in the shade when- 
ever he could, though all was so still and noise- 
less that he seemed almost to be the only being 
in the world, when he had once got quite out of 
the sight of houses. But no, a night-hawk swept 
by him, so close as to make him start, and a stoat 
met him in the middle of a trodden path across 
a ploughed field; showing that there were other 
game depredators besides himself abroad. The 
way seemed longer than it was in the day-time, 
but at last he got to the wood-stack, where he 
saw no one, but presently a figure stole round the 
corner and joined him: Marriner with the air- 
gun and a sack. 

" It's all right,'' he said, " I heard the guns 
nigh half-an-hour ago. There's never a watcher 
nor keeper within more nor a couple of miles off, 
and we have a clear field to ourselves." 

Saurin took the gun, for it was an understood 
thing beforehand that he was to have all the 
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shooting, which indeed was but fair, and Mar- 
riner, carrying the sack, led the way to a coppice 
hard by, indeed the wood forming the stack had 
been cut out of it. He crept on hands and knees 
through the hedge and glided into the brushwood, 
Saurin following, for some little distance. Sud- 
denly he stopped, laid his hand on his companion's 
arm, and pointed upwards. Perched on the branch 
of a tree, and quite clear against the moonlit sky, 
was a round balL 

" Pheasant ? " asked Saurin. 

" Yes," was the reply. " And there's another 
roosting there, and another yonder, and an- 
other—'' 

" I see them," replied Saurin in the same whis- 
pered tones. And raising his air-gun he got the 
roosting bird in a line with the sights, which was 
as easy to do pretty nearly as in broad day, and 
pressed the trigger. The black ball came tumb- 
ling down with a thump on the ground, and Mar- 
riner, pouncing upon it, put it in his sack A 
second, a third were bagged without stirring from 
the spot. A few steps farther on another, who had 
been disturbed by the whip-cracks of the air-gun, 
had withdrawn his head from under his wing. But 
he did not take to flight at once, being comfortable 
where he was and the sounds not very alarming, 
and while he hesitated he received a violent shock 
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in the middle of his breast, which knocked him 
oflF his perch powerless and dying. A little further 
on another, and then yet another were bagged : it 
was a well-stocked coppice, and had not been shot 
yet. Lord Woodruff was reserving that part for 
some friends who were coming at Christmas, and 
with the prospects of whose sport I fear that 
Saurin somewhat interfered that nio^ht. The sack 
indeed was pretty heavy by the time they had 
gone through the wood, and then Marriner thought 
that it would be more prudent to decamp, and 
they retraced their steps by a path which traversed 
the coppice. Once back at the wood-stack they 
were to separate, so before they left the coppice 
Marriner put down his now heavy sack, and 
Saurin handed him the air-gun, which he stowed 
away in his capacious pocket. Then they went 
on, and just as they were on the edge of the wood 
came suddenly upon a man. 

" HuUoa! young gentleman," exclaimed he to 
Saurin, who was leading, "what are you up to? 
What has the other got in that sack? " 

Marriner slipped behind the trees. 

" I have got you^ at anyrate," said the man, 
seizing Saurin by the collar. 

The latter would not speak lest his voice should 
be recognized afterwards, but he struggled all he 
knew. The man soon overpowered him; but 
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Marriner came to the rescue. Throwing down 
the sack of pheasants, he had taken from his poc- 
ket an implement of whalebone with a heavy knob 
of lead at the end, and coming behind the man, 
both whose hands were holding on to Saurin, he 
struck him with it on the head as hard as he could 
The keeper's grasp relaxed, he fell heavily to the 
ground, and Saurin was free. The man lay on his 
back with his head on the path, and the moon- 
beams fell on his faca 

" Simon Bradley,'^ muttered Marriner. " To be 
sure he lives this way, and was going home after 
the alarm on t'other side." 

Saurin was seized with a violent shivering from 
head to foot 

"He isn't, I mean to say you have not — eh?" 
he said. 

"Dunno, and don't much care, curse him!" re- 
plied Marriner. "It would be laid to t'other 
chaps if he is." 

" But we ought to do something ; get him some 
help," urged Saurin, who had not become suffi- 
ciently hardened to like such devil's work as this. 
. " If he is living he will be frozen to death lying 
out such a night as this." 

" Oh, he will be all right !" said Marriner. "He's 
only stunned a bit. He will come to in ten 
minutes and get up and walk home." 
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"But can't we leave word at his house, and 
then be off? " 

" That would be a fool's trick, that would. Why, 
it would bring suspicion on us, and if he is a gone 
coon — it's impossible, you know, almost — but if 
he is, we should get scragged for it. Come, I 
didn't think you was so chicken-hearted, or I 
wouldn't have brought you out. Let's get away 
home at once while we can, and don't go a putting 
your neck in a halter for nowt." 

Fear overcame compunction, and Saurin turned 
and fled. How he got home he did not know, 
but he seemed to be at the back door of the yard 
immediately almost. Then he steadied himself, 
went in, locked the door, and stole up to his room 
and to bed. He did not sleep that night. The 
face of the gamekeeper lying there in the moon- 
light haunted him. He wished, like Buller, but 
oh, much more fervently, that the whole business 
might turn out to have been a nightmare. But 
the morning dawned cold and gray, and he got 
up and dressed himself and went in to school, and 
it was all real. He could not fix his attention; 
his mind would wander to that coppice. Had 
the gamekeeper come to, tried to struggle up, 
fainted, fallen back, perished for waiit of a little 
assistance? Or had he got up, not much the 
worse, and had he seen his face clearly, and, recog- 
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nizing that it was a Weston boy, would he come 
to the school and ask to go round and pick him 
out? 

"Saurin!" 

It was only the voice of the master calling on 
him to go on with the construing, but he had so 
entirely forgotten where he was that he started 
and dropped his book, which caused a titter, for 
Saurin was not habitually either of a meditative 
or a nervous turn. He felt that he really must 
pull himself together or he would excite suspicion. 
" I beg your pardon, sir," he said ; " my hands are 
numb, and I dropped the book. Where's the 
place?" he added sotto voce to his neighbour. 

'* I think your attention was numb," said the 
master. 

Saurin had the chorus in the play of Euripides, 
which was undergoing mutilation at his fingers' 
ends, so he went on translating till he heard, 
"That will do. Maxwell! " and then he relapsed 
into his private meditations. After all, he had 
not struck the blow, Marriner's trying to drag 
him into a share of the responsibility was all 
nonsense. They might say he ought to have 
given the alarm, or gone for a doctor, but nothing 
more. And yet he fancied he had heard some- 
where that to be one of a party engaged in an 
unlawful act which resulted in anyone being 
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killed was complicity or something, which in- 
cluded all in the crime. One thing was clear, he 
must keep his counsel, and not let Edwards or any- 
one know anything about it, because they might 
be questioned ; and he must guard against show- 
ing that he was at all anxious. And why should 
he be? A man did not die for one knock on the 
head; he was probably all right again. And he 
could not have seen his face so as to recognize 
him; it was quite in the shade where they had 
been struggling. It was all nonsense his worrying 
himself; and yet he could not help listening, 
expecting a messenger to come with some alarm- 
ing intelligence, he could not define what. After 
school Edwards came up to him and drew him 
aside confidentially, full of eagerness and curio- 
sity. 

"Well," he said, "was is it good fun? How 
did it all go oflf ? " 

"It was a regular sell," replied Saurin, smother- 
ing his impatience at being questioned, and forcing 
himself to take the tone he was accustomed to 
assume towards his chum in confidential com- 
munications. 

"How! did you not meet Marriner?" 

"Oh, yes! I met him all right; but it was no 
good. There were other poachers out last night, 
and we heard their guns, so of course we could 
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not attempt anything, because the gamekeepers 
would all have been on the look-out You were 
well out of it, not coming, for it was precious cold 
work waiting about, and no fun after alL'^ 

"What a bore! But you will hate better 
luck next time, perhaps." 

" I hope so, if I go ; but the fact is, I have lost 
confidence in Marriner rather. He ought to have 
found out that those other fellows were going out 
last night, don't you see? At least he always 
brags that he knows their movements. And it 
will be some time before the moon serves again; 
and then the Christmas holidays will be coming 
on; and by next term the pheasants will all have 
been shot oflf. The chance has been missed." 

"Well, at all events, you have got back all 
right and not been discovered. Do you know, 
when one comes to think about it, it was an awful 
risk," said Edwards. 

"Of course it was," replied Saurin ; " that made 
all the fun of it. Rather idiotic, though, too, 
since one hopes to preserve game one's self some 
day. It would be a better lark to go out to catch 
poachers than to go out poaching.'' 

"A great deal, I should say. Not but what 
that is risky work too. Those fellows do not 
flinch from murder when they are interrupted." 

"What makes you say that?" cried Saurin 
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quickly, turning and catching him sharply by the 
arm. 

"I don't know!" replied Edwards, astonished 
at the eflfect of his worda " I have read about 
fights between gamekeepers and poachers in 
books, and heard of them, and that; haven't you? 
How queer you look! Is there anything the 
matter?" 

"Not a bit of it," said Saurin, regretting his 
imprudence; "only, I was frozen hanging about 
last night, and when I got back I could not sleep 
for cold feet, so I am a bit tired. And I think I 
have caught cold too. And you know," he added, 
laughing, "having enlisted in the ranks of the 
poachers last night, at least in intention, I feel 
bound to resist any attacks on their humanity. 
But, as a matter of fact, I believe that they do 
show fight for their spoil and their liberty when 
they find themselves surprised. Shots are ex- 
changed and mischief happens sometimes. But 
my poor little air-gun would not be a very for- 
midable weapon in a row, I expect Its pepper- 
corn bullets are good for a rabbit or pheasant, but 
would hardly disable a man. The gamekeeper 
with his double-barrel would have a good deal 
the best of it. But, I say, my cold has not taken 
away my appetite. Let us get in to breakfast, 
and hang poaching." 



CHAPTEK X. 
THE FATES ARE DOWN UPON BOLLEn. 

sM OM BULLER had finished hie breakfast, 

^ ^ and was ruefully preparing his lesson 
in his room, when he heard his name 
being called up the staircasa "BuUerl 
I say, Buller!" 

" Well, what's the row? " he asked, opening his 
door with a sinking heart The voice of the 
caller sounded singularly harsh aud discordant, 
he thought. 

"Oh, Buller ! the doctor wants to sec you in 
his study." 

"All rightl" replied Buller; "I will come at 
once." 

But though his mouth said "All right," hia 
mind meant " All wrong," He had entertained 
the absurd hope, though he hardly admitted the 
fact to himself, that Mr. Babbits, with whom he 
was rather a favourite, would not report him, for- 
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getting, or not realizing, the great responsibility 
which Mr. Rabbits would incur by failing to do 
so. WeU, he would know the worst soon now at 
anyrate, that was one consolation, for there is 
nothing so bad as suspense, as the man said who 
was going to be hanged. 

Dr. JoUiflfe's study was in a retired part of the 
house, not often visited by the boys. Here the 
uproar of their voices, and their noisy tread as 
they rushed up and down the uncarpeted stair- 
cases, could not be heard. Here thick curtains 
hung before the doors, which were of some beauti- 
fully grained wood (or painted to look like it), 
and gilded round the panels. Thick carpets lined 
the passages, rich paper covered the walls; all the 
surroundings were in violent contrast to the outer 
house given up to the pupils, and gained an 
exaggerated appearance of luxury in consequence. 

Buller, with his heart somewhere about his 
boots, tapped at the awful door. 

"Come, in!'' was uttered in the dreamy tones 
of one whose mind was absorbed in some occupa- 
tion, and who answered instinctively, without 
disturbance of his thoughts. 

Buller entered and closed the door behind him. 
The doctor, who was writing, and referring every 
now and then to certain long slips of printed 
paper which were lying on the table at his side. 
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did not speak or look up, but merely raised his 
hand to intimate that he must not be disturbed 
for a moment. So BuUer looked round the room ; 
and noted things as one does so vividly whenever 
one is in a funk in a strange place; in a dentist's 
waiting-room, say. The apartment was wonder- 
fully comfortable. The book-cases which sur- 
rounded it were handsome, solid, with nice little 
fringes of stamped leather to every shelf. The 
books were neatly arranged, and splendidly bound, 
many of them in Russia leather, as the odour of 
the room testified. Between the book-cases, the 
wall-paper was dark crimson, and there were a 
few really good oil-paintings. The fireplace was 
of white marble, handsomely carved, with Bac- 
chantes, and Silenus on his donkey — not very 
appropriate guardians of a sea-coal fire. On the 
mantel-piece was a massive bronze clock, with a 
figure of Prometheus chained to a rock on the top, 
and the vulture digging into his ribs. And Bul- 
ler, as he noticed this, remembered, with the 
clearness afforded by funk spoken of above, that 
an uncle of his, who was an ardent homeopathist, 
had an explanation of his own of the old Prome- 
thean myth. He maintained that Prometheus 
typified the universal allopathic patient, and that 
the vulture for ever gnawing his liver was Calo- 
mel The dock was flanked on each side by a 
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grotesque figure, also in bronze. Two medieval 
bullies had drawn their swords, and were prepar- 
ing for a duel, which it was apparent that neither 
half liked. A very beautiful marble group, half 
life-size, stood in one corner, and gave an air of 
brightness to the whole room. And on a bracket, 
under a glass case, there was a common pewter 
quart pot, which the doctor would not have ex- 
changed for a vase of gold. For it was a trophy 
of his prowess on the river in old college days, 
and bore the names of good friends, now dead, 
side by side with his own. The table at which 
the doctor sat was large, with drawers on each 
side for papers, and a space in the middle for his 
legs, and was covered with documents collected 
under paper-weights. It took Tom BuUer just 
two minutes to note all these objects, and then 
the doctor looked up with an expression of 
vacancy which vanished when he saw who stood 
before him. He tossed his quill-pen down, took 
oflf his spectacles, and said : 

"Well, Buller, what have you got to say for 
yourself? " 

Tom hung his head, fiddled with a button of 
his jacket, and murmured something to the efiect 
that he did not know. 

" It is a very serious offence of yours that has 
been reported to me, nothing less than breaking 
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out of the house, out of my house, in the dead of 
night. A most enormous and unparalleled pro- 
ceeding. Why, in the whole course of my experi- 
ence I never knew of a boy having the audacity 
— at least it is extremely rare," said the doctor, 
somewhat abruptly breakiog the thread of his 
sentence. For he suddenly remembered, con- 
scientious man, that when an Eton boy himself 
he ha4 committed a similar offence for the pur- 
pose of visiting the Windsor theatre. " Suppose 
that in consequence of your example the custom 
spread, and the boys of Weston took to escaping 
from their rooms at night and careering about the 
country like — " He was going to say like rabbits, 
but the name of the master who had detected the 
offender occurred to him, and dreading the sus- 
picion of making a joke he changed it to — "jack- 
als, howling jackals." "Have you been in the 
habit of these evasions?" 

" Oh, no, sir!" cried Tom, encouraged by some- 
thing in the doctor's tones to speak out. "I 
never thought of such a thing till last night, just 
as I was going to bed. But the moon was so 
bright, and the bar was so loose, and the ice bears 
such a short time, and I take so much longer than 
others to learn anything, and I was so anxious to 
get perfect on the outside edge, that I gave way 
to the temptation. It was very wrong, and I am 
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very sorry, and will take care nothing of the sort 
ever happens again/' 

" So will I/' said the doctor drily. " These bars 
shall be looked to. And who went with you ? " 

" No one, sir, no one else knew of it I just 
took my skates and went I did not see how 
wrong it was, sir, then, as I do now. I am slow, 
sir, and can only think of one thing at a time." 

"And the outside edge engrossed all your 
faculties, I suppose." 

" Yes, sir." 

Dr. Jolliflfe would have given something to 
let him oflf, but felt that he could not; to do so 
would be such a severe blow to discipline. So he 
set his features into the sternest expression he 
could assume, and said, "Come into my class- 
room after eleven-o'clock school." 

" Yes, sir," replied Buller, retiring with a feeling 
of relief; he was to get oflf with a flogging after 
all, and he did not imagine that castigation at the 
hands of the doctor would be particularly severe. 
For the head-master's class-room contained a cup- 
board, rarely opened, and in that cupboard there 
were rods, never used at Weston for educational 
purposes. For if a boy did not prepare his 
lessons properly it was assumed that they were 
too diflScult for him, and he was sent down into 
a lower form. If he still failed to meet the school 

(217) K 
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requirements, his parents were requested to remove 
him, and he left, without a stain on his character, 
as the magistrates say, but he was written down 
an ass. Such a termination to the Weston career 
was dreaded infinitely more than any amount of 
corporal punishment or impositions, and the pros- 
pect of being degraded from his class caused the 
idlest boy to set to work, so that such disgraces 
were not common. The birch, then, was had 
recourse to simply for the maintenance of disci- 
pline, all forms of imprisonment being considered 
injurious to the health. And an invitation to the 
doctor's class-room after school meant a short 
period, quite long enough, however, of acute 
physical sensation, which was not of a pleasurable 
character. 

But everything is comparative in this world, 
and Tom BuUer, who had feared that expulsion 
might be the penalty exacted for his ofience, or at 
anyrate that his friends at home would be writ- 
ten to, and a great fuss made, was quite in high 
spirits at the thought of getting the business over 
so quickly and easily. He found a group of 
friends waiting for him to come out of the doctor's 
study, curious to know what he had been wanted 
for, Tom not being the sort of feUow, they 
thought, to get into a serious scrape; and when he 
told them that be had got out of hig window the 
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night before to go skating, that Mr. Rabbits had 
caught him as he was getting in again by lighting 
up some chemical dodge which illuminated the 
whole place, and that he was to be flogged after 
eleven-o'clock school, they were filled with admir- 
ation and astonishment. What a brilliant idea! 
What courage and coolness in the execution I 
What awfully bad luck that old Rabbits had come 
by just at the wrong moment! They took his 
impending punishment even more cheerfully than 
he did himself, as our friends generally do, and 
promised to go in a body and see the operation. 
One, indeed, Simmonds, lamented over his sad fate, 
and sang by way of a dirge— 

" *Here a sheer hulk lies poor Tom Bowling, 
The darling of oiir crew/ " 

in a fine tenor voice for which he was celebrated. 
And this being taken as an allusion to the branch 
of cricket in which BuUer had learned to become a 
proficient, was considered a joke, and from that time 
forth the object of it was known as Tom Bowling. 
Eleven o'clock came, and they all went into 
school, and BuUer did his best to fix his attention 
on what he was about instead of thinking of what 
was coming afterwards. Dr. JoUiffe's class was 
Bel^ct, cQUsisting of a dozen of the most proficient 
Bchol^rs, Crawley and Smith being the only two 
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of those mentioned in this story who belonged to 
it. He had hardly taken his chair ten minutes 
before a servant came in with a card and a note, 
stating that a gentleman was waiting outside, and 
that his business was very pressing. The doctor 
glanced at the card, which was Lord Woodruff's, 
and then tore open the note, which ran thus : 

"Dear Dr. JoUiffe, can I speak to you a 
moment I would not, you may be sure, disturb 
you during school hours if there were not urgent 
reason for the interruption." 

" Where is Lord Woodruff ? " he asked, rising 
from his seat 

" Waiting in the cloister at the foot of the 
stair, sir." 

And there indeed he found him, an excitable 
little man, walking up and down in a fume. 

"Dr. JoUiffe," he cried, directly he saw him, 
" were any of your boys out last night? Tut, tut, 
how should you know! Look here. There were 
poachers in my woods last night, and the keepers, 
hearing the firing, of course went to stop, and if 
possible arrest them. The rascals decamped, how- 
ever, before they could reach the place, and the 
keepers dispersed to go to their several homes. 
One of them, Simon Bradley, had some distance 
to walk, his cottage being two miles and more 
from the place. As he passed through a coppice 
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on his way he came upon a boy and a figure fol- 
lowing with a sack, whether man or boy he 
could not say, as it was in deep shadow. He 
collared the boy, who was big and strong, and 
while he was struggling with him he was struck 
from behind with a life-preserver or some such 
instrument, which felled him to the ground, 
bleeding and senseless. After some time he came 
to, and managed to crawl home, and his wife sent 
off to tell me, and 1 despatched a man on horse- 
back to fetch a surgeon. And Bradley is doing 
pretty well ; there is no immediate fear for his life. 
Of course he has recovered his wits, or I could 
not give you these details, and he is certain that the 
feUow he was struggling with was a Weston boy." 

*' Well, you see. Lord Woodruff," said the doc- 
tor, " unless the poor fellow knew the boy, he 
could hardly be sure upon that point, could he ? " 

"Pretty nearly, I think. Dr. Jolliffe. Your boys 
wear a distinctive cap of dark flannel?" 

"Yes; but when they get shabby they are 
thrown aside, and many of the village youths 
round about get hold of them and wear them." 

"Aye," said Lord Woodruff, "but Bradley is 
confident that this was a young gentleman; he 
wore a round jacket, with a white collar, and stiff 
white cuffs with studs in them, for he felt them 
when he tried to grasp his wrists. No young 
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rustic would be dressed in that fashion, and, taken 
together with the cap, I fear that it must have 
been one of your boys." 

" It looks suspicious, certainly," said the doctor, 
somewhat perplexed. 

" I am very sorry indeed to give you trouble, 
and to risk bringing any discredit on the school," 
said Lord Woodruff. " But you see one of my 
men has been seriously injured, and that in my 
service, and if we could find this boy, his evidence 
would enable us to trace the cowardly ruffian who 
struck the blow." 

^ Then you would want to — ^to prosecute him, 
in short." 

" In confidence, doctor, I should be glad not to 
do so if I could help it, and if he would give his 
evidence freely it might be avoided. But it may 
be necessary to frighten him, if we can find him, 
that ia And, doctor, allow me to say that if this 
were merely a boyish escapade, a raid upon my 
pheasants, I should be content to leave the matter 
in your hands, considering that a sound flogging 
would meet the case. But my man being danger- 
ously hurt alters the whole business. I owe it to 
him, and to all others in my employ, not to leave 
a stone unturned to discover the perpetrator of 
the outrage, and I call upon you. Dr. JoUiffe, to 
assist me." 
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The doctor bowed " Can your lordship suggest 
anything you would like done towards the eluci- 
dation of this mystery ? " he said. " In spite of 
the jacket and cuflfs, I find it difficult to suppose 
that any Weston boy is in league with poachers. 
But you may rely on my doing all in my power 
to aid you in any investigation you may think 
desirable." 

" I expected as much, and thank you," replied 
Lord Woodruff. " It occurred to me, then, that 
it might be well, as a preliminary measure, to 
collect the boys together in one room and lay the 
case before them, promising impunity to the 
oflFender, if present, on condition of his turning 
queen's evidence." 

" It shaU be done at once," said the doctor. 
" Will you speak to them, or shall I?" 

"It does not much matter," replied Lord Wood- 
rufi". "Perhaps the pledge would come better 
from me, the natural prosecutor." 

"Very good." 

The doctor returned to his class-room, not too 
soon. One of the young scamps had taken his 
chair, and was delivering a burlesque lecture, near 
enough to the head-master's style to excite irrever- 
ent laughter. They listened for his step upon the 
stair, however, and when he entered the room 
they might have been taken for a synod discuss- 
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ing a Revised Edition by the extreme gravity of 
their demeanour. 

"We must interrupt our studies for a short 
time, I am sorry to say," observed Dr. JpllifFe. 
"I wish you to assemble at once, but without 
noise, in the schools. And, Probyn, run round 
to the other class-rooms, and tell the masters, with 
my compliments, that I wish their classes also to 
go there at once, and arrange themselves in their 
proper places, as on Examination Days.'' 

The "Schools" was a large room which held 
all Weston; but the college was liberal in the 
matter of accommodation, and only three classes 
were habitually held in it, that so the hubbub of 
voices might not be inconvenient. For some 
persons are so constituted that when you seek to 
instruct them in Greek, they take an intense 
interest in mathematics, if treated upon within 
their hearing, and vice versd. But every class 
had its appointed place in the schools, all the 
same, and in a few minutes after the summons 
had gone forth, the boys, not quite broken-hearted 
at having to shut up their books, were reassem- 
bled in the large room, wondering what on earth 
had happened to cause such an unparalleled in- 
fraction of the daily routine. One sanguine 
youth suggested . that they were to have an extra 
half-holiday in consequence of the fine condition 
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of the ice, and he had many converts to his 
opinion; but there were many other theories. 
Saurin alone formed a correct guess at the real 
matter in hand, conscience prompting him. 

No sooner were all settled in their places than 
the head-master came in accompanied by Lord 
Woodruff, who was known to most present by 
sight, and curiosity became almost painful. 

"It is he who has begged us the half-holiday," 
whispered the prophet of good to his neighbour. 
" Shall we give him a cheer?" 

" Better wait to make certain first," replied his 
more prudent auditor. 

Next the roll was called, and when all had 
answered to their names Dr. Jolliffe announced 
that their visitor had something serious to say to 
them ; and then Lord Woodruff got up. 

" No doubt some of your fathers are preservers 
of game for sporting purposes," he said, " and 
you all know what it means. I preserve game 
in this neighbourhood; and last night one of my 
keepers was going home through a wood where 
there are a good many pheasants, for it has not 
been disturbed this year, when he met two persons. 
They may not have been poachers, but poaching 
was certainly going on last night, for the guns 
were heard, and the man naturally concluded 
that they were trespassing in pursuit of game. 
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for why else should they be there at that hour of 
the night. And so, as was clearly his duty, he 
endeavoured to secure one of them. But just as 
he had succeeded in doing so, he was struck down 
from behind with some weapon which has inflicted 
serious injuries upon him. He has recovered his 
senses, and laid an information that the person 
he seized was a Weston boy." 

There was a murmur and a movement through- 
out the assembly at this sensational announce- 
ment. Saurin, who felt that he was very pale, 
muttered " Absiurd ! " and strove to assume a look 
of incredulous amusement. 

"Now, boys, listen to ma I take a great 
interest in Weston College, and should be sorry 
to see any disgi-ace brought upon it. And indeed 
it would be very painful to me that any one of 
you should have his future prospects blighted on 
first entering into life for what I am willing to 
look upon as a thoughtless freak. But when 
the matter is once put into the hands of the 
police I shall have no further power to shield 
anyone, and if they trace the boy who was in 
that wood last night, which, mind you, they will 
probably do, safe as he may think himself, he 
will have to stand his trial in a court of justice. 
But now, I will give him a fair chanca If he 
will stand forward and confess that he was present 
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on the occasion I allude to, and will say who the 
ruffian was that struck the blow, for of complicity 
in such an act I do not for a moment suspect 
him, I promise that he shall not be himself pro- 
ceeded against in any way." 

There was a pause of a full minute^ during 
which there was dead silence; no one moved. 

" What I " continued Lord Woodruff; "were you 
all in your beds at eleven o'clock last night? Was 
there no one out of college unbeknown to the 
authorities ? " 

He looked slowly round as he spoke, and it 
seemed to Buller that his eyes rested upon him. 
Though he knew nothing of this poaching busi- 
ness, he was certainly out, and perhaps Dr. Jolliffe 
had told Lord Woodruff so, and this was a trap 
to see if he would own to it, and if he did not, 
they might suspect him of the other thing. He 
half rose, and sat down again, hesitating. 

"Ah!" said Lord Woodruff, catching sight of 
the movement; "what is it, my lad? speak up, 
don't be afraid." 

" I was certainly out of the college last night," 
said Buller, getting on to his feet, "but I was 
not near any wood, and I did not meet any man, 
or see or hear any struggling or fighting." 

" It has nothing to do with this case, my lord," 
interposed the doctor. "This boy went late to 
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the gravel pits to skate, and was seen by one of 
the masters. It was a breach of the regulations, 
for which he will be punished, but nothing more 
serious." 

" Oh 1 if he was seen skating by one of the masters 
that is enough. Might I speak to the gentleman ? " 

" Certainly." 

And Mr. Eabbits was called forward and intro- 
duced. 

" Oh ! Mr. Rabbits, you actually saw this boy 
skating last night, did you ? " 

" No, not exactly. He was getting in again at 
h'fl window when I surprised him ? " 

*' May I ask at what time? " 

" About half-past twelve." 

" And how, if you did not see him, do you know 
that he was out skating?" 

" He said so," replied Mr. Rabbits innocently. 

*' And his word is the only evidence you have 
that he was not elsewhere ? " 

Mr. Rabbits was obliged to confess that it was. 

"Buller! come here," cried the doctor. ''Now, 
did anyone see you at the gravel pits, or going 
there, or coming back ? " 

" No, sir." 

" Think well, because you may be suspected of 
having gone in an exactly opposite direction. Kany 
friend was with you I am certain that he would be 
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glad to give himself up to get you out of a really 
serious scrape. Shall I put it to the boys, my 
lord?'' 

" It is of no use, sir," said BuUer. *'I was quite 
alone, just as I told you, and no one knew I was 
out. I did not think of it myself till a few min- 
utes before, when I found the bar loosa And I 
did not open my door even. And I saw no one, 
going or returning, till Mr. Rabbits lit his chemical 
as I was getting in at the window." 

" It is very painful to — ah — to seem to doubt 
your word, in short," said Lord Woodruff with 
hesitation, for he was a gentleman, and Tom's 
manner struck him as remarkably open and 
straightforward. " But you know it is impossible 
to accept anyone's unsupported evidence in his 
own favour, and I really wish that you could pro- 
duce some one to corroborate your rather unlikely 
story. Assuming for a moment that you were in 
the company of poachers for a bit of fun last 
night, and that you saw something of this affray, 
and being caught as you got home, were frightened 
into accounting for your being out at so late an hour 
by this story of going skating in the moonlight; I 
say, assuming all this, I appeal to you to save 
yourself from serious consequences, and to forward 
the ends of justice by telling anything you know 
which may put us on the traces of the fellow who 
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has injured my poor gamekeeper. A fellow who 
would come behind and strike a cowardly blow 
like that, trying to murder or maim a man who 
was simply doing his duty, does not deserve that 
you should shield him. Come, will you not 
denounce him ? " 

** But how can I tell about things of which I 
have no knowledge whatever ? " cried BuUer, who 
was getting vexed as well as bewildered. " What 
I have said is the exact truth, and if it does not 
suit you I cannot help it. Believe me or not as 
you like, there is no good in my going on repeat- 
ing my words." 

"I cannot accept the responsibility of taking 
your bare word in such a matter," said Lord 
Woodruff, niore stiffly, for Tom's tone had 
offended him; "a magistrate may do so. Of 
course I shall not adjudicate in my own case," he 
added, turning to Dr. Jolliffe. ^'Mr. Elliot is 
the next nearest magistrate, and I shall apply for 
a warrant against this youth to him." 

Tom BuUer experienced a rather sudden change 
of sensation in a short period. A quarter of an 
hour ago he felt like a culprit, now his heart 
swelled with the indignation of a hero and a mar- 
tyr. To bp accused of poaching, and asked to 
betray a supposed ^Qcpmplice in what might prove 
a murder, jui^t because he happened to be out after 
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ten one night, was rather too strong, and Tom's 
back was up. 

"You had better go to your room, Buller, 
and wait there till you hear further," said Dr. 
JoUiffe, not unkindly. 

To tell the truth the doctor was a good deal 
ruffled by this accusation, brought, as it seemed to 
him, on very insufficient grounds, against some 
member of the school. But he was determined 
to be as cool and quiet about it as possible, and 
not to give any ooe a chance of Bayijag that he had 
obstructed the ends of justice. For if he took the 
highly indignant line, and it were proved after all 
that one of his boys was involved in the scrape, 
how foolish he would look! 

''And you really mean to have this boy up 
before Mr. Elliot on a charge of poaching?" he 
asked. 

"What else can I do?" said Lord Woodruff. 
« His own obstinacy in refusing to teU what he 
knows is to blame." 

" But supposing that he really knows nothing, 
how can he tell it? I know the boy well, and he 
is remarkably truthful and straightforward. In- 
tensely interested, too, in the studies and sports 
of Jiis sqhool, md the very last to seek low eom- 
pany or get into a scrape of this kind." 

Lord Woodruff trailed »d sl^ook his head. 



CHAPTER XT. 
CIECUUSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

t AVE you ever stood near a bee-hive when 
something unusual was going on inside? 
When a swarm was meditated, or you 
had cut off the communication with a 
auper which you meant to take ? Just such a buzz 
and murmur as then arises might have been heard 
in Weston court-yard when the boys poured out 
from the schools, only increased so much in volume 
as the human vocal organs are more powerful than 
the apiarian. And surely not without cause, for the 
scene which had just been enacted, without any re- 
hearaal, for their benefit was simply astounding. 

•'Fancy Tom Buller the chief of a gang of 
poachers!" cried Saurin. "By Jove, I did not 
think it was in him, and fairly confess that I have 
not done him justice. He is a dark horse and no 
mistake." 
" Why, you don't for a moment suppose that 
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there is anything in it, do yon ? *' asked Robarts, 
who heard him. 

" I don't know, Tm snre," replied Sanrin; "per- 
haps not. Awful liars those keeper chaps, no 
doubt We shall know all about it in time, I 
suppose." 

" It would not be bad fun if one got a fair price 
for the game one took," said Griffiths. " But the 
risk and difficulty of selling it would be so great 
that one would be certain to be robbed." 

" What an ass Tom Bowling was to give him- 
self up ; it would have been all right if he had sat 
still." 

"I don't know that. He had already been 
caught breaking out of college, don't you see, and 
they would have been certain to put this and that 
together." 

"Who would?" 

"OldJoUiffe." 

"Not a bit of it. I twigged his face when 
Buller stood up, and he looked as vexed as pos- 
sible. He^d never have told." 

" I am not sure of that, and I think Buller was 
right not to risk it." 

" Fussy old chap. Lord Woodruff!" 

" Not a bad sort altogether, I believe, if you rub 
him the right way." 

"No more am I; give me everything I want, 
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and never thwart me, and I am the easiest fellow 
to live with in the world." 

That is a sample of the way the matter was 
discussed and commented upon. But the most 
astonished of the whole school, and the only one 
who could not trust himself to make any remark 
at all in public, was Edwards. For the second 
time that day he had to watch his opportunity for 
a private conference with Saurin, and when he 
found it he opened on him eagerly. 

"What a chap you are! And so you had a 
regular fight with keepers, and nearly did for 
one; and all you said this morning was that the 
whole thing was a failure and a sell. And even 
when we talked about gamekeepers catching 
poachers, and the poachers resisting, you kept 
it all dark." 

" Why, it was a serious thing to talk about, you 
see," said Saurin. 

" Well, I think you might have trusted me at all 
events/' replied Edwards somewhat reproachfully. 

"Trust you! My dear fellow I would trust 
you with my life," said Saurin. " But I thought 
it better to keep Marriner s attack on this keeper 
secret for your sake. There was sure to be a row, 
and in case of the inquiry coming in this direction, 
and your being questioned, it would be so much 
jollier for you to be able to say that you knew 
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nothing about it. Whereas, if I had entered into 
all the details, it would have bothered you. For, 
to tell the truth, I feared the man was killed; 
now he is not hurt much, I don't care." 

"They would not have got anything out of 
me," said Edwards. 

"Perhaps not," replied Saurin. "But those 
lawyers are awful fellows when they get you 
into the witness-box, and make you say pretty 
nearly what they like. I had much rather have 
nothing to tell them myself if I were to be put in 
such a position, and I thought you would feel the 
same." 

"You are right, so I do," said Edwarda "What 
a fellow you are, Saurin, you think of every- 
thing!" 

" It is different, now that they have got hold of 
that ass, BuUer; what a joke it all is, isn't it?" 

" Yes," replied Edwards, in a tone of hesitation, 
however, as if he did not quite see the humour 
of it. " Rather rough upon BuUer, though, don't 
you think?" 

" Not a bit of it; he has got off his flogging." 

"But suppose he comes in for something worse?" 

"How should he? They cannot prove that he 
was in the coppice when he was about three miles 
in the opposite direction, you know. Now, if I 
were once suspected, they would find out that 
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I constantly went to Slam's, who finds agents 
to sell the game for all the poachers round, and 
some of the keepers too, if the truth were known, 
and that I had been seen in Marriner's company; 
who is considered to make a regular income out 
of Lord Woodruff s pheasants, and they would 
have some grounds to go upon. But Buller is all 
right." 

But though he spoke like this to quiet Edwards, 
Saurin did not care whether Buller got into serious 
trouble or not. He was a friend of Crawley's, had 
seconded him in the fight, and given him advice 
which contributed as much as anything else to 
Saurin's defeat. If he were expelled and sent to 
prison it would not break his (Saurin's) heart. 
The only fear was that if Edwards blabbed — and 
he was so weak that he could not be absolutely 
trusted — fellows would think it horribly mean to 
let Buller be punished unjustly for what he 
himself had done. And on this account, and 
this account only, he hoped that Buller would 
get off. 

Mr. Elliot, the magistrate, lived at Penredding, 
the village where Mr. Babbits had gone to lecture, 
and thither Tom Buller was driven in a close fly, 
the doctor accompanying him. Lord Woodruff, 
who had come to Weston on horseback, rode over 
separately. Mr. Elliot was a man of good com- 
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moil seiise, tLoi.gh his opinions were not quite so 
weighty as his person, which declined to rise in 
one scale when fifteen stone was in the other. 
He was a just man also, though perhaps he was 
less dilatory in attending to the wishes of a mem- 
ber of one of the great county families than he 
might be in the case of a mere nobody. If a rich 
man and a poor one had a dispute, he considered 
that the presumption was in favour of the former, 
but he did not allow this prejudice to influence 
him one iota in the teeth of direct evidence. 

Just after the fly had left Weston some snow- 
flakes began to fall "Ah !" thought Tom, " it may 
snow as hard as it pleases now. I have had a 
good turn at any rate. I was not able to do the 
outside edge when the frost set in, and now I can 
cut an eight I wish, though, I could keep my 
balance in the second curl of those threes. I must 
practise going backwards, and stick to that next 
time I have a chance." 

Dr. JoUifffe, who saw that he was absorbed 
in reflection, thought that he was dwelling upon 
the serious nature of the position in which he 
found himself, and would have been amused if he 
could have read the real subject of his meditations. 
But he could not do that, so he read the proof- 
sheets of his new treatise on the digamma. The 
snow fell thicker, and by the time they reached 
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Penredding the country was covered with a white 
sheet. 

Mr. Elliot, who had been warned of their com- 
ing, was ready to receive them, and Lord Wood- 
ruff came forward with an inspector of rural police, 
and told his story, which was written down by a 
clerk and read over. Then the whole party set 
out on their travels again and drove to the cottage 
of the wounded gamekeeper, where they were re- 
ceived by a young woman, who had been crying 
her eyes red, and to the folds of whose dress two 
little children clung, hiding their faces therein, 
but stealing shy glances now and then at the 
quality, and the awful representative of the law, 
who had come to visit them. 

" The doctor has told us that it would do your 
husband no harm to say before me what he has 
already told Lord Woodruff," said Mr. Elliot to 
her. "I was rejoiced to hear that he is doing so 
well. It was a most shameful, brutal, and 
cowardly attack, and we are most anxious that 
the offender should be brought to justice." 

" Yes, sir," said the woman. " Doctor thinks it 
may quiet him like to have his dispositions took, 
and then he may go to sleep." 

" Exactly. Will you be so kind as to tell him 
that we are here?" 

She pushed the children into an inner room, 
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ran upstairs, and presently reappeared, asking 
them to walk up. Bradley was in bed, propped 
with pillowa A handkerchief was tied round 
his head, and his face was pale from loss of blood. 
Either from that cause, or on account of the shock 
to the nervous system, he was also very weak. 

"How do you feel now, Bradley?" asked Lord 
Woodruff gently, going to the bed head. 

" Kajrther queer as yet, my lord," was the reply. 

" No doubt But you have a good hard head, 
and there is nothing serious the matter, the doctor 
says. But it may be some days before it will be 
prudent for you to go out, so, as we want to get 
on the traces of the fellow who struck you at once, 
Mr. Elliot has kindly come over to take your de- 
position here, instead of waiting till you were fit 
to go to Penredding." 

When Tom BuUer saw the woman and children, 
and then afterwards their strong bread-earner 
reduced to such a condition, he indeed felt heartily 
glad that there was no truth in the accusation 
against him. To have had any part in bringing 
about such a scene of family distress would have 
been too much for him. 

The wounded man told his story clearly enough, 
and then Tom Buller was told to stand in the 
light where he could see him clearly. 

" Noa," said the wounded man, " I could not 
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say who it wor. There was a bright moon, but 
the boy was in the shadow, and I got no clear 
look at his face; but he wor one of the Weston 
young gentlemen, I am sartin of that. A bit 
bigger than him, I should say, but I couldn't say 
for sure. He wor a strong un, I know that.'' 

When all this was written down, back they 
went to Penredding again, slower now, for the 
snow was getting deep, and assembled once more 
in Mr. Elliot's study, where Buller was warned 
against criminating himself, and then allowed to 
speak He had been out that night, but in a con- 
trary direction, skating; no one had seen him, 
and he had no witnesses. 

"There is hardly any case," said Mr. Elliot 
" The boy owns that he was out the night of the 
assault, and the gamekeeper swears he was strug- 
gling with a boy, whom he thinks was rather 
bigger. But there are no marks of any struggle 
having taken place upon the lad. There may be 
reason for suspicion, but nothing more." 

" Exactly; and I do not ask for a committal, 
but only for a remand, to give the police an 
opportunity of collecting further evidence," said 
Lord Woodrujff. 

"And I do not oppose the remand," said Dr. 
Jollifte. " I am perfectly convinced of the boy's 
complete innocence ; but in his interest I should 
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like the matter to be gone into further, now the 
accusation has once been made." 

" Very good ; this day week, then. And I will 
take your bail for his appearance, Dr. JoUiffe." 

And it being so arranged, everybody went home 
through the snow; and the police took up a 
wrong scent altogether, that, namely, of the gang 
that had been taking game in another part of the 
preserves earlier in the night, and to which it was 
somewhat naturally supposed the other two be- 
longed. And one of them was traced, and a reward, 
together with impunity, was offered to him if he 
would turn queen's evidence, and say who had 
struck down the keeper. But the man, of course, 
could tell nothing about it. 

As for Tom Buller, he went back to his lessons 
as usual, and was a hero. It was something novel 
to have a fellow out of prison on bail at Weston, 
and the boys racked their brains for some evidence 
in his favour. His flogging was put ojff sine die, 
for the doctor felt it unjust to deal with his case 
scholastically while the question of his punish- 
ment by the laws of the country was still pending. 
The only boy who thought of anything practical 
was Smith, "Old Algebra," as they called him. 
He went up privately to Mr. Eabbits one day 
and said, "I beg your pardon, sir, but might I 
speak to you for a moment?" 
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"Certainly, Smith/' said Mr. Eabbits; "what 
is it? " 

" When you saw Buller getting in at the win- 
dow by the light of your magnesium wire, did 
you notice his skates ? " 

"Bless me!" cried Mr. Rabbits; "now you 
mention it, I think — nay, I am sure I did They 
were hanging round his neck. To be sure ; why, 
that tends to corroborate his assertion that he 
went skating." 

"Will it not be enough to clear him, sir? " 

" Well, not quite, I fear. You see, they may 
say that he might have started to go skating, and 
met with this poacher, and gone ojff with him out 
of curiosity. But still it is worth something, and 
I shall make a point of appearing before the magis- 
trate and giving evidence on the point. It was a 
very good idea of yours — very." 

When the snow ceased, the boys took brooms 
with them to the gravel pits and cleared a space, 
which grew larger every time they went to skate 
on it, some of the hangers-on of the school help- 
ing forward the work for what coppers and six- 
pences they could pick up. But they were lazy, 
loafing dogs, and the boys did most of it for them- 
selves. Buller did not go to the ice any more, 
however; though not expressly forbidden, he 
thought the doctor would not like it; it would 
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look as if he did not take his position seriously- 
enough. It was for the sake of skating that he 
had broken out at night and got into this scrape, 
and so now he would deny himself. 

The week passed, and Buller again went over 
with Dr. JoUifFe to Mr. Elliot's house at Penred- 
ding, Mr. Kabbits this time accompanying him. 
The frost still held, and the boys went skat- 
ing. 

I have said that there was no recognized system 
of fagging at Weston ; yet, when a fellow in the 
head-master's class told a boy in the lowest form 
to do anything, why, it so happened that he 
generally did it. So, when Crawley observed: 
" There's a beautiful bit of smooth ice under here. 
I say, you two, Penryhn and Simmonds, sup- 
pose you take those brooms and clear a bit 
of it" 

Penryhn and Simmonds acted on the suggestion. 
After clearing some twenty square yards of beau- 
tiful black ice, Simmonds turned up something 
hard, which he picked up and invoked Jupiter. 

"What is it?" asked Penryhn. 

" Findings, keepings," responded Simmonds. 

"Let's look," said Penryhn. "Why, that is 
BuUer's knife 1 " 

"Ah, ah! how do you know that? " 

"Why, it has a punch in it; he lent it me to 
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punch a hole in my strap when we got home from 
skating one day. It has his name engraved upon 
it somewhere; there it is, look, on that plate — 
' T. BuUer.' " 

" Like my luck ! '' sighed Simmonds ; " I never 
found anything yet but what it belonged to some 
other fellow.'' 

"What was that you said, Penryhn, about 
Buller lending you his knife?" asked Crawley, 
who was cutting threes on the new bit of ice. 
"What day was it?" 

"The day before the snow; yesterday week, 
that was.'' 

"What time?" 

" In the evening, just before supper, when I 
was cleaning up my skates for next day. By 
Jove! I see what you are driving at. Buller has 
not been any day since, so he must have dropped 
it when he came that night." 

"Of course. Now, you and Simmonds run 
back to school, find Cookson, who is senior master 
now the doctor's out, ask leave to go over to 
Penredding, and cut there as hard as you can 
split." 

The pair were off before he could finish his 
sentence. 

The party assembled in Mr. Elliot's library was 
the same as on the week previously, with the 
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addition of a detective, who had detected nothing, 
and Mr. Eabbits, who now testified that he saw 
skates hanging round Buller s neck when he w^as 
getting in at the window. The question was con- 
cerning a further remand, for the magistrate firmly- 
refused to commit the boy for trial on the evi- 
dence before them. " I grant that it is suspicious; 
he was out late at night when he had no business 
to be, and that same night a Weston boy was, 
almost to a certainty, seized by Bradley in the 
coppice. But if one boy could get out another 
might, and now it is proved that this one had 
his skates with him at the time. No jury would 
convict on such evidence." He did not even like 
granting a remand, but neither did he like to 
stand out too strongly against the wishes of Lord 
Woodruff. 

At this juncture voices were heard outside, and 
presently a constable opened the door and said 
that two young gentlemen from Weston had 
something to say. 

"Found the real culprit, perhaps," muttered 
Lord Woodruff. 

" Bring them in," said the magistrate, and Sim- 
monds and Penryhn entered, hot, excited, and 
still panting for breath. 

"Please, sir, we have leave from Mr. Cookson, 
and I have found Tom Bowling — I mean Buller s 
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knife," said the former, addressing Dr. JoUiflfe, 
who waved his hand towards Mr. Elliot in silence, 
and frowned. 

*^ Wait a bit, my lad, do not be flurried," said 
the magistrate; '' stand there. Let him be sworn," 
he added to the clerk. And Simmonds took his 
first legitimate oath. 

Then he told the simple story which we know. 
And when he had done Penryhn kissed the book 
in his turn and completed the chain of evidence. 
It was really quite sufficiently clear, that unless 
yet another boy had got out, and gone skating on 
the gravel pits that night, taking BuUer s knife 
with him and losing it, that he himself had been 
there as he said; and therefore that he was not 
in the coppice, two miles on the other side of 
Weston. Lord Woodruff himself was convinced, 
and Buller was at once discharged, everybody 
shaking hands with him. 

. " And, Buller," said Dr. JoUiffe as they left the 
house, "as I hope that the anxiety you have been 
subjected to by your own unlawful action will 
prove sufficient punishment, I shall not take any 
further notice of your breaking out that night. 
Let it be a lesson to you, that you cannot engage 
in what is unlawful without assuming something 
which is common to all criminals, and running 
the risk of being mixed up with them." Which 
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was a beautifully mild preachee to take the place 
of floggee. 

Tom Bowling received quite an ovation next 
day, and did not know what to do with his popu- 
larity. He was ready enough to skate now, but 
a thaw came, and there was no other chance 
afforded that term. 




CHAPTER XII. 

A HOLIDAY INVITATION. 

WEEK before the Christmas holidays a 
boy named Gould came up to Crawley 
and said, " I wish you would come and 
stay with me a week or so this Christmas 
at my father's place in Suffolk,Nugget Towers. The 
best of the shooting is over, the partridges being 
very wild by now, and it is not a pheasant country, 
as there are no woods to speak of. But there are 
a good many snipe down towards the river, so you 
had better bring your guu. Besides we will have 
a day's partridge driving, for there are plenty, if 
you could only get at them. And there is a pack 
of fox-hounds that meets about ten miles off once 
a week at leiist, and some harriers close by. I 
generally go out with the harriers. We can give 
you a mount; you do not ride above twelve stone 
[ should say, do you?" 

" No, I should think not, but I have not been 
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weighed lately," replied Crawley, ** You are very 
kind, I am sure, but does your father know ? Per- 
haps he has made arrangements to fill his 
house." 

"Oh no! it is all right. My father does not 
bother his head about such things ; he is perpetu- 
ally going to London, and thinking of business. 
But my mother and sisters want you to come, and 
have told me to ask you." 

"I am much obliged to them, they are very 
good. And I should like it very much," said 
Crawley, somewhat more hesitatingly than it was 
his wont to speak. 

For this invitation was rather a hot coal on his 
head. Gould had courted his acquaintance and 
he had rather snubbed him, not liking him parti- 
cularly. He was rich, which mattered to nobody, 
but he gave himself airs on the strength of it, and 
that did There are few things more irritating 
than to hear anyone perpetually bragging of his 
money, and if you happen to be poor yourself 
I do not think that it helps you to sit and listen 
more patiently. And then Gould was an injudi- 
cious flatterer; he made the flattered fellow un- 
comfortable. It is a nice thing, flattery, and 
causes one to feel good all over, if it is delicately 
applied with a camel's-hair brush, as it were. 
But Gould laid it on with a trowel. He only 
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courted success; if anyone were down he would 
be the first to spurn him. 

Now, Crawley was undoubtedly the boy held 
in greatest estimation in the school: captain and 
treasurer of the cricket and football clubs, good- 
looking, pleasant in manners, open, generous, 
clever at lessons, he was a special favourite with 
masters and boys, and therefore Gould burnt his 
incense before him. For to be Crawley's chum 
was to gain a certain amount of consideration in 
the school, and Gould did not mind shining with 
a reflected light. He was not like Saurin in that 
respect, whose egotism saved him at least from 
being a toad-eater. Gould was vain enough, but 
his vanity was of a different kind. But hitherto 
all his efforts had been in vain, and Crawley had 
rather snubbed him. This had not prevented 
Gould from talking about him, exaggerating his 
merits, and bragging about his intimacy with him 
at home. It was always "my friend Crawley 
and I'' did this, that, and the other. So that 
Mrs. Gould wrote to him one day asking whether 
he would not like his inseparable to come and 
stay with him during the holidays; and Clarissa 
Gould added a postscript to the effect that as he 
was so clever he would be of great use to them 
in their private theatricals. 

Crawley was one boy amongst a rather large 
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family of girls; the father was dead, and the 
mother, though able to live in ordinary comfort, 
was far from rich. She could not indulge in 
carriages and horses, or men-servants, for example, 
and she lived near London for the sake of her 
daughters' education. So that Crawley had never 
had an opportunity of gaining proficiency in those 
sports which cannot be indulged in without a 
good deal of expenditure, and he looked upon 
hunting and shooting as sublime delights far out 
of his reach at present, though perhaps he might 
attain to them by working very hard, some day. 
His ambition was to enter the army, not that he 
thought drill any particular fun, or desired the 
destruction of his fellow-creatures, or ever in- 
dulged in dreams of medals, bars, triumphal 
arches, and the thanks of parliament, but simply 
because he might get to India, stick pigs, and 
shoot tigers. Shooting! hunting! Gould's words 
made his nerves tingle from head to foot with 
excitement. And he had thought the fellow who 
now offered him a taste of such pleasures a muff, 
a bore, a sycophant, and done his best to avoid 
him! How wrong it is to have prejudices! 

"Well, then, when will you come?" asked 
Gould. 

"As soon as it is convenient to have me after 
Christmas," replied Crawley. " I must spend the 
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Christmas week at home, you know; but then I 
am free. I should tell you, though, that I cannot 
shoot or ride a little bit. I have never had any 
practice, and you will find me an awful dujffer." 

"All right; fellows always say that." 

"Yes, I know they do sometimes, in mock 
modesty. But in my case it's a fact, and I warn 
you, that I may not spoil your fun." 

" My dear fellow," said Gould, " you could not 
do that unless your want of skill were catching. 
I should be glad if I could put you up to a 
wrinkle or two." 

" On those terms, then, I shall be very glad to 
come." 

" That is all right." 

What a happy stroke for Gould! he had come 
to call Crawley "my dear fellow" already. 

The idea of his new friend putting him up to a 
"wrinkle or two" rather tickled Crawley. Gould 
was so poor a performer at cricket, fives, lawn- 
tennis, football — everything which required a 
ready hand, a quick eye, and firm nerves — that 
Crawley could not imagine his beating him even 
with the advantage of previous knowledge. Yet 
he had not exaggerated his own deficiencies. 
Bring his gun, indeed 1 The only gun he had to 
bring was a single- barrelled muzzle-loader which 
had belonged to his father. With this he had 
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shot water-rats, sparrows, and, on one occasion 
when they were very numerous, fieldfares; but 
not flying — he had never attempted that No ; he 
had stalked his small bird till he got within thirty 
yards of the bough where it was perched, and taken 
a steady pot-shot. As for riding, when a very 
little boy during his father s lifetime he had had a 
pony; and two or three times since, when sta3dng 
at watering-places in the summer, he had mounted 
a hired hack. So that his ideas of sport were 
gathered entirely from books and pictures, to 
which, when they treated of that subject, he was 
devotedly attached. What happy hours he had 
spent poring over Jorrock's Hunts, Mr. Spongers 
Sporting Tour, and the works of the Old She- 
Jcany! When he went to a picture-gallery he was 
listless until he came upon some representation of 
moving adventure by flood or field, and then the 
rest of the party could hardly drag him away. 
He had a little collection of coloured prints in his 
room at home, gathered at various times, and 
highly esteemed by him, which conveyed a some- 
what exaggerated idea of equine powers. For in 
one a horse was clearing a stream about the width 
of the Thames at Eeading, and in another an 
animal of probably the same breed was flying a 
solid stone wall quite ten feet high. Now he was 
to have a little taste of these often-dreamed-of 
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joys, and the idea absorbed his thoughts and 
made him restless at night. 

To do him justice, he did not think about it on 
first meeting his mother and sisters when he went 
home; but on the second day of his return the 
invitation and all it promised came back to him, 
and he broached the matter to Mrs. Crawley at 
breakfast-time. " Please, Mother, I have had an 
invitation to spend a week with a school-fellow 
after Christmas." 

"Oh, and who is he?" asked Mrs. Crawley. 

"A chap named Gould; they are awfully rich 
people — just the sort I ought to know, you know. 
They live in Suflfolk at a place called Nugget 
Towers." 

"And what sort of boy is he? Because, of 
course, Vincent, we must ask him here in the 
summer in return." 

"Well, he is always very civil to me, and I 
don't know any harm of him ; but he is not good 
at games and that, and not much fun to talk to — 
so I have never been quite so thick with him as 
he wished. That makes it all the more civil of 
him. He must have talked about me at home, 
for his mother sent the invitation." 

**Well, Vincent, I am glad you spoke of it 
at once, for we must make haste to look over 
your linen, which generally comes home in a ter- 
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rible state. You had better go to-day to the tailor 
and get measured for your dress clothes ; but you 
were to have had them for Christmas any way, so 
that will be nothing extra/' 

For Crawley, it must be mentioned, had arrived 
at an age and height when a tail-coat was a 
necessary garment if he went anywhere of an 
evening. 

"No, Mother," he said, "except a pair of 
porpoise-hide boots and some leggings; and could 
I have a gun, do you think? There will be some 
shooting, you know." 

"A gun, Vincent! Will not the one you have 
already do?" 

"Oh, no. Mother — ^it is so old and out of date, 
I should be laughed at. I might just as well 
take an arquebus or a cross-bow." 

" Is not a gun a very expensive thing?" 

"Why, you may make it so, of course; but I 
don't want that. I have been studying the Fields 
and I can get a good central-fire breech-loader 
for £10." 

"Ten pounds is a good deal," said Mrs. Crawley 
thoughtfully; "but I suppose you must have a 
gun if you want one. Only remember, Vincent, 
that I am not rich, and your education and other 
expenses are very heavy. And there are your 
sisters to be thought of — what with their dresses 
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and their music, drawing and dancing, I have to 
be very careful/' 

"Oh, of course, Mother," said Crawley, going 
round and kissing her; "what a dear you are!" 

And his heart smote him as he thought of certain 
" ticks " he owed at school, and had not yet had 
the courage to confess to. For Vincent Crawley, 
though he had many good qualities, was by no 
means perfect. He was rather spoiled by indul- 
gence at home and popularity at school, and 
thought a good deal too much of himself for one 
thing, and for another he was inclined to be 
thoughtless and extravagant in money matters. 
It is excellent to be generous with money which 
is absolutely our own; but to seek to get the 
credit for generosity at other people's expense is 
quite another, and not at all an admirable thing. 
Crawley knew this in theory, but practically, if 
he wanted anything and could get it, he had it; 
and if a friend had a longing for ices, strawberry 
mess, oyster-patties, or any other school luxury, 
he would treat him, running up a score if he had 
not the cash in his pocket to pay with. And if 
there was generosity in this impulse, I fear that 
there was ostentation too. It added to his popu- 
larity, and popularity had become as the air he 
breathed. For the only real test of generosity is 
self-denial. K you go without something you 
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really want in order to oblige someone else, that 
is genuine, admirable, and somewhat rare. But 
if you have everything you want and forego 
nothing whatever by conferring a favour, you 
may show good nature, careless indiflference to 
the value of money, or a pleasant sense of patron- 
age, but not necessarily true generosity. That 
may be the spirit which dictates your conduct, 
but the act does not prove it. 

Now, in Crawley's case, his mother was the 
only one who had to exercise self-denial. But he 
never thought of that. He prided himself on 
being a very generous fellow, and so he was by 
nature, but not so much so as he took credit for, 
and he was growing more selfish than otherwise, 
which was a pity. He went up to London, and 
was measured for his dress clothes, and got his 
boots and gaiters, and then sought out and found 
the gun-shop, mentioned in the Field, and instead 
of pretending to be knowing about firearms, 
wisely told the shopman why he came to him, 
and that he trusted him entirely, being quite 
unable to judge for himself, which made the man 
take particular pains to select him a good one, 
and show him how to judge if the stock suited 
him; namely, by fixing his eyes on an object, and 
bringing the gun sharply up to his shoulder. 
Then closing the left eye, and looking along the 
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barrel with the right, to see whether the sight 
was on the object. If he had to raise or lower 
the muzzle to obtain that result, it was obvious 
that it did not come up right for him. At length 
he got one which suited him exactly, and he was 
shown the mechanism by which the breeches 
were opened and closed, and learned how to take 
it to pieces, put it together again, clean it, and 
oil it 

Finally he bought it, together with a hundred 
cartridges, fifty being loaded with snipe-shot, and 
fifty with number five; all on the gunmaker's 
recommendation, to whom he explained the kind 
of shooting he expected to have. He would not let 
it be sent home for him, but took it off himself 

" You only hold it straight, sir, and Til guar- 
antee the gun will kill well enough,^' said the 
maker as he left. 

What a charm there is in a new bat, a new gun, 
a new fly-rod, a new racket ; how one longs for an 
opportunity to try it! Eeally it is often a con- 
solation to me to think that very rich people 
lose all that. When everything is so easily ob- 
tained, nothing is of any value. Crawley at any- 
rate was delighted with his new possession. He 
took it to pieces and put it together again for 
the benefit of every member of the family, besides 
a good many times for his own private delecta- 
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tion, and practised aiming driU and position driU 
by the hour together, without knowing that there 
were any such military exercises. 

The frost set in again, however, a week before 
Christmas, and when the ice bore, he had to 
leave his new toy alone, for besides practising 
himself, his sisters required tuition in the art of 
skating. And you must not think that he found 
the time hang heavy to the day of his departure; 
he was too fresh home, and of too genial a dis- 
position for that, besides which it was Christmas 
time. But he did look forward with pleasurable 
excitement to his visit, for all that 

The day came at length, and he started for Barns- 
bury, snugly ensconsed in a first-class carriage, 
with wraps, and comic papers, and a story by Man- 
ville Fenn with a thrilling picture on the cover, 
and his beloved gun in the rack over his head. 
His mother had suggested travelling second-class, 
but he durst not, for fear someone should meet 
him at the station. He was right in that expec- 
tation, for when the train stopped at Bamsbury 
he saw Gould and a man in livery waiting for 
him on the platform. 

"All right ! how are you, old fellow V said Gould, 
shaking him by the hand. " How good of you to 
comei No hunting in such a frost as this, so ] 
thought I would drive over myself." 
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Crawley said something civil, and the groom 
touched his hat and asked what luggage he had, 
taking his gun-case from him as he spoke. 

" It will be brought after us in the tax-cart," 
said Gould, " which has come over too. I hate a 
lot of luggage in the trap I am driving, don't you ? 
Leave it to William and come along; it will be 
all right ;'^ and he led the way out of the station, 
where there was a dog-cart with another liveried 
servant on the seat, and a handsome nag in the 
shafts, waiting at the door. 

The man jumped down and touched his hat; 
Crawley got in; Gould gathered up the reins, sat 
beside him, and started, the man springing up 
behind as they moved oflf, and balancing himself, 
with folded arms, as smart and natty as you please. 

Crawley wondered more and more that he had 
never perceived any superiority in Gould ; surely 
he must be very blind 

"It is only half-an-hour's drive, behind an 
animal like this," said his new friend. "The 
frost is giving, so we may have a run with the 
harriers in a few days. In the meantime there 
are a good many snipe. We wiM have a crack at 
them to-morrow morning, if you like." 

" I should like very much," replied Crawley. 

The country they were driving through was 
not very picturesque, as it wanted wood, a strange 
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want for Suffolk; but they soon came to a lodge 
with a gate, opened for them by a curtseying 
woman, and admitting them to a park where 
there were trees, and fine ones, though standing 
about by themselves, not grouped together. 
They spun along through this up to a large white 
house with a colonnade in front, and a terrace, 
with urns for flowers and statues all along it, 
looking bare and cheerless enough at this time of 
year. But the hall made amends when they 
entered it, for it was warm, luxurious, and bright 
enough for a sitting-room. Two footmen in 
plush and with slightly powdered hair inhabited 
it, and one of them helped Crawley to get rid of 
his wraps, and then Gould led the way to the 
drawing-room, where Mrs. Gould and three 
daughters were drinking tea and eating muffins 
and things, for fear they should have too good 
appetites for dinner, I suppose, and introduced 
him. 

Crawley shook several hands and accepted a 
cup of tea, and sat down on a very low and very 
soft seat, which he could have passed the night 
in luxuriously if beds had run short, and felt as 
awkward as you please. He always was shy in 
ladies' society. Not in that of his sisters, of 
course; he patronized them and made them fag 
for him. It was certainly their own fault if they 
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did not like it, for they had taught him. But 
they did like it, he being one of his sort, and not 
often at home, and in return he waltzed with 
them, which was a bore, and gave them easy 
service at lawn tennis, which made him slow, and 
was generally an amiable young Turk. 

But the Misses Gould did. not look like being 
fagged, rather the reverse. They were all grown 
up, at least to look at, though one was not yet 
"out.'' Clarissa, the next, a girl of eighteen, 
came and sat down by him and talked to him, 
for which he felt very grateful, for he was begin- 
ning to wish the floor to open and let him through. 
At first, indeed, she talked of things he knew no- 
thing about: balls, and levees, and the four-in- 
hand club, and the Orleans. But finding the 
service was too severe, and he could not send the 
ball back, she asked if he was fond of the theatre, 
and as he was, very, and had been to one a few 
nights before, he became more like himself, and 
showed some animation in his description of the 
piece he had seen, and the performers. 

At this juncture a quiet-looking man out of 
livery came softly into the room, and asked him 
deferentially for his keys, as his luggage had ar- 
rived. Seizing the idea that he proposed to 
unpack for him, an operation he disliked, he 
gladly gave them up, wondering whether these 
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rich people ever did anything for themselves 
at all. 

" I see that you are great upon acting," said 
Miss Clarissa when the valet was gone, "and I 
am so glad ! For we are getting up some private 
theatricals; you will take a part?" 

" Why," said Crawley in some dismay, " I never 
yet tried to act myself; I am afraid I should spoil 
eveiything." 

" Oh no ! we have heard all about you from 
my brother, you know; you have a good memory^ 
have you not?" 

"I believe so; I have never found much diffi- 
culty in learning by heart." 

"That is one good thing to begin with; we 
will soon see if you can act at all. Some of our 
friends are coming over to-morrow for rehearsal. 
We have agreed to try St Cupid, or Dorothy's 
Fortune, and we want a *Bellefleur/ You will 
take the part, will you not? I am to be ' Dorothy 
Budd.* You will not have so very much to do. 
Do you know the play?" 

"No, unfortunately, and I — " Crawley began, 
meaning to back out; but Miss Clarissa cut him 
short. 

"No matter," she said, "I will fetch you a 
copy," and she got up and returned presently 
with a little book. " You had better read it all 
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through, and mark your parts with the tags. The 
tags, you know, are the last sentences of the 
speaker before you, to which you have to reply. 
You can learn some while you are dressing for 
dinner; that is a capital time. And I will give 
you a hint or two this evening in the billiard- 
room. You don't mind?" 

What could Crawley say? He did mind, not 
bargaining for learning lessons in the holidays; 
but he could not show himself so uncivil a boor 
aa to refuse. So he promised to do his best, and 
when the gong sounded, took his little book up 
into the bed-room with him. 
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CHAPTER Sni 
CRAWLEY 13 TAKEN DOWN THREE PEGS. 

I OOD gracious!" A large fire was burn- 
ing in the grate; an easy-chair waa 
drawn up on one side of it; over the 
back of an ordinaryone opposite a clean 
shirt waa wanning itself, with the atuds inserted in 
the front and the wristbands. On the bed the dress 
clothes were neatly laid out; the patent-leather 
boots stood at attention on the hearth-rug; hot 
water steamed from a japanned jug on the wash- 
hand stand ; two wax candles lit up the dressing- 
table; tw© more stood on another near the fire, 
which had also writing materials on it. The room 
could not have been prepared for a duchess, be- 
cause a duchess would not wear a black coat and 
trousers; and besides, they were certainly his 
clothes. 

Dressing took Crawley about ten minutes, and 
he had an hour for the operation. So he looked 
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hurriedly through the play, and marked the parts 
allotted to Ensign Bellefleur. It did not seem 
very much, so he felt a little encouraged, and 
taking Miss Clarissa's advice, set the book open 
on the table and began learning what he would 
have to say while going on with his toilet. He 
had a really surprisingly retentive memory, and 
picked up a good bit even in that little time. 

He found Mr. Gould in the drawing-room when 
he went down, and the old gentleman asked him 
after his progress in study, and what profession 
he intended to adopt, in a pompous and conde- 
scending way; but it was only a few sentences, 
for there were other gentlemen there, who came 
up and button -holed him seriously, and with 
whom he seemed to hold portentous conversation, 
politics, perhaps, or shares, or something of that 
kind. Then the ladies assembled, and the second 
gong boomed, and the people paired off. Crawley 
timidly offered his arm to Miss Clarissa, rather 
fearing he was doing wrong, and ought to go to 
someone else. But she took it all right ; and he 
quoted from the play he had been studying : 

"'Here we escape then. Come, cousin I nay, 
your lips were set for pearls and diamonds, and 
rU not lose the promised treasure.' " 

"*Well, good council is a gem,'" the young 
lady responded smartly. "'But, George, I fear 
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me you'll never carry the jewel in your ears/ 
The quotation is not apt, though, for you evi- 
dently have carried my good council in your ears, 
and been learning your part already. How good 
of you!" 

Here was a chance for Crawley to say some- 
thing pretty; but he could not think of what it 
should be till afterwards. 

If the ladies' society was a little thrown away 
upon him he appreciated the dinner, which was 
by far the most luxurious meal he had ever seen 
in his life. A table-d'hote at Scarborough had 
hitherto been his beau ideal of a feed, but that 
was not in the race with the Gould banquet 
And the champagne; on the few occasions when 
he had had a chance of tasting that wine, he had 
got all he could and wanted more. But now his 
only care was not to take too much of it, lest 
it should get into his head. 

" Are you studying your part?" asked his neigh- 
bour, for he had been silent for some time. 

" No," he replied; " I w^as thinking that if your 
brother lives like this every day, he must find 
the fare rather unpalatable when he goes back 
to Weston." 

" I believe he does," said Miss Clarissa laughing. 
"At least he writes home grumbling letters enough, 
and we have to send him hampers of good things 
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— Perigord pies and that Don't stop longer than 
you like," she added as the ladies rose. " Papa 
will go on talking about stupid things all night.'' 

And shortly afterwards young Gould, who had 
taken his sister's place when she went, proposed 
that they should go to the billiard-room and 
knock the balls about So they went and made 
a four-handed game with two of the girls. And 
then Miss Clarissa read over the scenes in which 
Crawley had to take part with her, and made 
him repeat what he had learned, with appropriate 
action. And he got partially over his shyness, 
and spent rather a pleasant evening, thanks, a 
little bit, I fancy, to a little vanity. His friend 
came to have a chat with him after they had gone 
up to their rooms, and when he left Crawley could 
not help thinking what a pity it was that his sis- 
ter Clarissa had not been the boy and he the girl. 
She was such a much better sort of fellow for a 
friend; had more go, and was heartier. Before he 
finally turned in he read the part of Ensign Belle- 
fleur over again, for he felt too much excited by 
the novelty of everything to sleep, if he went to 
bed. At last, however, reading the same words 
over repeatedly quieted his nerves, and he slept 
soundly till morning. 

"You are still inclined to have a try for the 
snipe?" asked Gould at breakfast. "It is still 
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thawing, and the ground will be very sloshy; I 
hope you have got thick boots." 

'* Yes, and if I hadn't I do not mind a little 
wet," replied Crawley. " But I can't find my gun 
anywhere." 

" Oh, that is all right in the gun-room." 

This was another new idea to Crawley, who 
previously thought that it was only ships in Her 
Majesty's navy, and not houses, that had gun- 
rooms. They visited it presently, and Crawley 
found his property taken out of its case, put to- 
gether, and standing side by side with others in a 
glass cupboard. He took it down and left the 
house with his companion. On the terrace they 
found a keeper with the dogs, and started off for 
the marshy ground by the river. 

" Put a few cartridges loose in your pocket," 
said Gould. " William will carry the rest." 

The low- lying lands were intersected by deep 
trenches, which divided them into fields just as 
hedges would. These were now frozen over, but 
the ice was melting fast, and water stood on the 
top. Along them walked the two gunners, Wil- 
liam the keeper following with Scamp, the 
retriever, in a leash ; for Scamp would hunt about 
and put everything up far out of range. 

" Look out, Crawley ! " cried Gould, as a snipe 
flushed in front of him. 
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He would not have known it was a snipe unless 
Gould had told him, as it was the first he had 
ever seen alive. He tried to take aim at it, shut- 
ting the left eye as if he were shooting at a target 
with a rifle, which caused him to twiddle his gun 
about as if he were letting off a squib, for the bird 
darted about as though on purpose to dodge him. 
So he pulled one trigger, and then, quite by acci- 
dent, for he did not know how to find it in his 
flurry, the other, and I don't suppose went within 
two yards of the snipe with either barrel. With a 
steadier flight, having now got well on the wing, 
it sailed within reach of Gould, who knocked it over. 

" Wiped your eye, old fellow ! " he cried tri- 
umphantly as Scamp came back with the bird in 
his mouth. 

"Yes; I told you I was a duffer," replied Crawley, 
who took note that the best way was to wait for the 
bird to have done his zigzagging. So he steadied 
himself, and the next chance he had he did wait 
But not a bit could he cover the bird with that 
little knob of a sight, and when the smoke cleared 
away he saw it careering like a kite with too light 
a tail in the distance. Gould also missed twice, 
and then shot one the moment it was off the 
ground, before the erratic course commenced. 

" That looks the easiest dodge," thought Craw- 
ley, and the next shot he had he tried it with the 
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first barrel, missed, waited till the snipe was flying 
more steadily and gave it the second barrel, missed 
again. He got quite hot, and felt sure the keeper 
was laughing at him, but that oflficial only said: 
"Td put in a cartridge with bigger shot now; 
there's some duck, I think, in yon bit of rushes by 
the river." 

They did as he advised, and they walked down 
to the spot. In went the spaniels, and out came 
a fine mallard, ten yards in front of Crawley, 
and sailing away from him as steady as a ship. 
He could cover this large evenly-flying mark as 
easily as if it were on a perch nearly, and when 
he pulled trigger the duck stopped in his flight, 
and fell with a heavy splash in the river, into 
which Scamp plunged as if it were midsummer, 
and presently brought the duck to land. Craw- 
ley felt the elation which always accompanies the 
first successful shot at a bird on the wing; at any- 
rate he had killed something, and might do well 
yet when the strangeness wore off". 

He had another chance at a duck a little while 
afterwards, but this time the bird flew across and 
not straight away from him, and as he held his 
gun still at the moment he got the sight on the 
duck and fired, of course, since the duck had not 
the politeness to stop too, the charge went about 
two yards behind it 
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" I beg your pardon, sir/' said William, " but if 
you takes aim like that you will never hit 'em; 
'tain't possible. You must forget all about your 
gun, and only look at the bird, and pull the trig- 
ger the moment you gets a full sight of him. 
The gun will follow your eye of itself, natural.'' 

" I know I ought to keep both eyes open," said 
Crawley, " but I forget." 

" Well, that is best, to my thinking, though I 
have known some good shots too who always shut 
the left eye. But whether or no the chiefest thing 
is not to see that sight on your gun when you 
shoot, but only to look at the bird." 

They went on to another snipe patch, and soon 
Crawley missed again. 

" Never mind, sir," said William, " it's a knack, 
snipe shooting is, and no one can catch it without 
practice. I've seen good partridge, aye, and rab- 
bit shots, miss 'em time after time, and I've 
knowed good snipe shots poor at anything else 
too." 

At last, by trying to follow the keeper's direc- 
tions, Crawley did hit a snipe as it was flushed, 
but it was his only one. They were much more 
plentiful than usual in that part, and lay like 
stones, so that they had plenty of shooting, and 
William groaned in spirit over the opportunity of 
sport that had been wasted on two boys. What 
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a tip Sir Harry would have given him in his 
delight if he had come out with him on such a 
day! 

Thirty-five cartridges had Crawley burned when 
they turned homewards in the afternoon, and the 
result was one duck, one snipe ; if he had possessed 
a tail, how closely it would have been tucked 
between his legs! He hardly dared look the 
animals who had those appendages in the face; 
how they must have despised him! Gould, who 
was a bad shot, had bagged five couple, and 
patronized him insufierably. When they got home 
he found a warm foot-bath ready in his room, 
which was a most refreshing luxury, and having 
made himself presentable he went down to the 
drawing-room, where the neighbours who were 
going to act in the forthcoming play were assem- 
bled at afternoon tea preparatory to the rehearsal. 
And presently they adjourned to the library and 
went through the play, a certain Mr. Foljambe, to 
whom everybody paid implicit obedience, directing 
and instructing them. 

Crawley knew his part, and paid attention to 
what he was told, and the great man considered 
that he would do, if he could only get over a cer- 
tain shy awkwardness. And indeed it was a pro- 
voking thing to Clarissa Gould, that when they 
went through their scenes alone together he acted 
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in a manner that really showed great promise, 
but if a third person were present he was not so 
good, and with every additional spectator the 
merit of his performance diminished. There 
was only one scene in which he managed com- 
pletely to forget himself and become the person 
he represented, and that was where he crosses 
swords with the hero, and is disarmed. He could 
fence a little, and did not quite like playing at 
getting the worst of it when it was not certain 
that he ought to have done so ; but still, the violent 
action, and the clash of steel helped him to get 
rid of that feeling that he was making a tomfool 
of himself which confused him when he had to 
make a lot of spoony speeches to the girl. 

Mr. Foljambe encouraged him with the assur- 
ance that being dressed for the part would give 
him confidence ; in a strange dress, a false mous- 
tache, and a painted face, he would not know 
himself in the glass, and would feel that the spec- 
tators did not entirely recognize him either. It 
was necessary to make the best of him, for there 
was no other Ensign Bellefleur available. 

The men of the day before had taken their de- 
parture, and were succeeded by a more lively lot, 
for there was to be a partridge drive and a big 
lunch on the morrow, and most of those who were 
to take part in it slept at Nugget Towers that 
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night. So, instead of shares and companies, Mr. 
Gould the father held forth upon agricultural pro- 
spects, the amount of game, and the immediate re- 
newal of hunting, in consequence of the complete 
change in the weather. 

" You ought to have had a good many snipe by 
the way, Gould," said one of the guests. " They 
are always found in those water meadows of yours 
at the end of a frost" 

"My son and his young friend can tell you 
best about them," replied Mr. Gould. " I believe 
they have been out after them to-day." 

"Ah! and what sport had you?" asked the in- 
quirer, turning to young Gould. 

"Oh, I got five couple." 

" And your friend ? " 

" I only shot one," said Crawley with an uneasy 
laugh. 

** Come, I say, Lionel," said Clarissa Gould to 
her brother, " I am not going to have my cousin 
Bellefleur treated in this manner. You are a nice 
sort of host to leave your guest the worst of the 
shooting." 

" He had as many shots as I had," said young 
Gould, whose desire of self-glorification smothered 
any soup9on of good taste which he might have 
acquired, " only he missQd them all" 

"Indeed, yes," said Crawley, concealing his 
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sense of humiliation in the very best way ; " why 
I fired two barrels at one snipe before Gould killed 
it for me. 1 am a perfect novice at all field sports." 

"Ah!'' observed the first inquirer, "I know I 
fired away a pound of lead before I touched a 
snipe when I first began. But what a lot of them 
there must have been if you killed five couple, 
Lionel." 

" 1 do not think I should care for shooting if I 
were a man," said Clarissa to Crawley. "But 
hunting, now, I should be wild about. I hunt 
sometimes, but only with the harriers. Mama 
will not let me go out with the fox-hounds, and 
they meet so far off that I cannot fall in with them 
by accident, for there is no cover near here. But 
the harriers are to go out the day after to-morrow, 
if the frost does not return, and I am looking for- 
wards to a good gallop. Are you fond of hunt- 
mg? 

"I know that I should be," replied Crawley, 
" but I do not own a horse, and never have a chance 
of it" 

"Oh, well, we will mount you; I think Daisy 
will be quite up to your weight. Sir Robert cer- 
tainly would, but Daisy is the nicest to ride." 

After dinner there was music, and Crawley 
was asked if he could sing. There was no back- 
ing out, for young Gould had bragged about his 
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friend's voice, which was indeed a good one though 
untrained. But he only sang Tubal Cain, Simon 
the Cellarer, and one or two others of that sort, of 
which the music was not forthcoming. At last, 
however, Julia Gould, who was the pianist, found 
John Peel, which he knew, and he found himself 
standing by that young lady, confused and shame- 
faced, trying to make his voice master a great 
lump there seemed to be in his throat. To make 
it worse the hubbub of voices ceased at the first 
notes, though it had swelled the louder during 
previous performances. All the men began mark- 
ing the time with heads and hands, and when the 
chorus came first one and then another joined in, 
and it ended in a full burst of sound, just as when 
Crawley sung it at school This gave him con- 
fidence, and he sang the second and remaining 
verses ;ith spirit, the choruses swelling louder and 
louder, and when he finished there was much hand- 
clapping. So at last he had a gleam of success, 
and Lionel Gould, who had been growing a little 
supercilious, returned partially to his old concilia- 
toiy manner. 

Next day a large party sallied forth with their 
guns, and Crawley was placed under a high, thick 
hedge, and told to look out for partridges as they 
came over his head. Young Gould was some 
little distance on his left; and at about the same 
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interval on his right Sir Harry Sykes, a neighbour- 
ing squire famous for his skill with the gun, had 
his station. Beaters had gone round a long way 
off to drive the birds towards them, and soon 
shots were heard to right and left; and then 
Crawley saw some dark specks coming towards 
his hedge, and prepared to raise his gun. But it 
was like a flash of lightning; they were over and 
away before he could bring his gun up. Gould 
had fired, indeed, though ineffectually, but Sir 
Harry had a brace. Three more appeared ; this 
time Crawley fired his first barrel at them before 
they were within shot, and then turning round, 
gave them the second after they had got far out 
of it. More came; Gould got one. Sir Harry 
another; a brace, flying close together passed not 
directly over Crawley, but a little to his right ; and 
Sir Harry having just fired and being unloaded, 
Crawley let fly at them, and by a lucky fluke 
they both came rushing to the ground, stone- 
dead. 

"Good shot, boy!" cried Sir Harry. He had 
hardly spoken before more birds came directly 
towards him; Crawley watched; he shot one as it 
came on, and immediately, without turning round, 
raised his gun, head, and arms, till it seemed as 
if he would go over backwards, and fired again 
with equally deadly effect 
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This second feat Crawley did not attempt to 
imitate, but a steady shot as they came on he did 
keep trying, and not entirely without success, for 
every, now and then a partridge came tumbling 
nearly into his face. But Gould shot two to his 
one, and he did second worst of the party. How- 
ever, it was such quick and wholesale work that 
individual prowess was taken little notice of. And 
then there was a long, hot luncheon, which some 
of the ladies came out to, and another drive a 
few miles off in the afternoon. 

It was all very exciting, and Crawley found the 
day a great deal too short; but still he would 
have preferred the snipe-shooting, if he could only 
be alone with no one to see his misses. There 
seemed more sport in finding your game than in 
having it driven up to you. 

When he went up to dress for dinner he found 
a hamper of game there, w^ith a blank label 
attached, for him to put any address he liked. 
So he wrote his mother's; and when it arrived 
she gave him most unmerited credit for skill, 
forethought, and trouble-taking. The Goulds cer- 
tainly did things in a princely way. 

It rained softly all that night, clearing up about 
nine in the morning, when those who were going 
out with the harriers had been half-an-hour at 
breakfast — Miss Clarissa, who was one of them. 
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taking that meal in her habit Crawley could 
hardly eat for excitement The moment the water 
for his tub had been brought he had jumped up, 
and, directly he was dressed, hurried to the stables 
to see the horse he was to ride. 

"And which is it to be?" asked Miss Clarissa. 

"Well, 1 meant to take your advice and Daisy; 
but the groom said she had a delicate mouth 
and required a light hand, which I cannot have, 
you know, for want of practice. And he said 
Sir Robert was the stronger animal and would 
stay better, though not so fast. So I fixed on 
Sir Robert.'' 

"And he will carry you very well if you can 
hold him; Lionel can't." 

"What can't I do?" asked young Gould across 
the table, with his mouth full of game-pie. 

" Hold Sir Robert" 

"Why, his mouth is a bit hard, but I can sit 
him anyhow." 

"Oh, yes, he goes easy enough." 

The horses were soon brought round, and they 
all — a party of five — went out Miss Clarissa, 
the only lady, put her foot into Mr. Foljambe's 
proffered hand and vaulted lightly into the saddle. 
Crawley could mount without awkwardness; he 
had learned enough for that, and he knew what 
length of stirrup suited him, and could trot along 
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the road or canter over the grass without attract- 
ing attention; so all went well till they reached 
Marley Farm, where the meet was. But directly 
Sir Kobert saw the hounds he got excited and 
wanted a gallop — a thing the frost had debarred 
him of for weeks. So he kicked up his heels and 
shook his head, and capered about in a manner very 
grateful to his own feelings, but most discompos- 
ing to his rider, who was first on the pommel, 
then on the crupper, then heeling over on the 
near side, then on the off — though both sides 
threatened to be off sides if these vagaries took a 
more violent form. 

When the hounds were turned into a field and 
working. Sir Robert evidently thought: "Gomel 
I can't be standing still all day while those dawd- 
ling dogs are bothering about after a hare; a 
gallop I must havel" And he began to fight for 
his head; and it took all Crawley's strength — 
and he was a very muscular youngster — to hold 
him. Sir Kobert did get away hdf across the 
field once and nearly demolished a hound, with 
twenty voices halloing to Crawley to come back, 
and the master using language which his god- 
fathers and godmother never taught him, I am 
certain. I can only quote the mildest of his 
reproofs which was: "Go home to your nursery 

and finish your pap, you young idiot, and don't 
(m) o 
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come endangering the lives of animals a thousand 
times more valuable than yourself I" 

Poor Crawley, wild with shame and rage, man- 
aged to haul his horse round and get back to the 
others, when it did not improve his temper to see 
the broad grin on young Gould's face. 

" Don't fight with your horse, youngster," said 
an old gentleman kindly. " The more you pull, 
the more he will pull too." 

And Crawley loved that old gentleman, and 
would have adopted him for a father, or at least 
an uncle, on the spot, especially when he found 
his advice serviceable; for, loosing his reins when 
Sir Eobert did stand still, and only checking him 
lightly when he tried to dart forward, kept him 
much quieter. 

But would they never find that hare? Yes, at 
last there was a whimper, and another, and then 
a full burst, and away went the hounds, and the 
field after them, and, with one final kick up of his 
heels, Sir Kobert got into his stride. Crawley for- 
got anger, vexation — everything but the rapture 
of the moment. The life of the scene, the contagi- 
ous excitement of dogs, horses, and men, the rapid 
motion, it was even beyond what he had imagined. 
So across a field to a little broken hedge, which 
Sir Kobert took in his stride without his rider 
feeling it Then sharp to the right towards a 
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bigger fence, with a ditch beyond; nothing for a 
girl to crane at, but having to be jumped. Craw- 
ley, straining his eyes after the hounds, and not 
sitting very tight, was thrown forward when the 
horse rose, and, when he alighted, lost his stirrup, 
reeled, and came over on to mother earth; and 
when he rose to his feet he had the mortification 
to see Sir Robert careering away in great delight, 
and he proceeded to plod through the heavy 
ground after him. 

" Whatever made you tumble oflf ? Sir Kobert 
never swerved "or stumbled!" cried Miss Clarissa 
as she swept by him. But his wounded vanity 
was hardly felt in the greater annoyance of being 
out of the hunt. 

But the best of harriers is that you hardly ever 
are out of the hunt The hare came round again; 
some good-natured man caught the horse and 
brought him back to the grateful Crawley, who 
remounted and soon fell in with the hounds at a 
check. 

" I say, you know,'' said Mr. Foljambe, " if you 
get another fall I shall exert my authority as 
theatrical manager and send you home. I cannot 
have my Ensign Bellefleur break his neck when 
the part is not doubled." 

"Nol" said Miss Clarissa^ "not before Wednes- 
. day." 
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Whimper, whimper; they hit it oflF and away 
again. Another fence with hurdles in it^ and a 
knot of rustics looking on in delight. More 
cautious now, Crawley stuck his knees in and 
leaned back, and, when Sir Robert alighted, was 
still on, with both feet in the stirrups, but very 
much on the pommel, and not in an elegant 
attitude at alL 

" Oh, look at he I '' cried a boy with a turnip- 
chopper in one hand and a fork for dragging 
that root out in the other. " He be tailor." 

"It's agwine to rai-ain, Mister Lunnoner!'* 
added another smockfrock ; " won't yer get inside 
and pull the winders up? " 

Even the clodhoppers jeered him; and that 
confounded friend of his, Gould, was close beside 
and laughed, and would be sure to repeat what 
he heard. Never mind, it was glorious fun. He 
came off again later in the afternoon, but that 
was at a good big obstacle, which most of the 
field avoided, going round by a gate, and Sir 
Robert stumbled a bit on landing, which made an 
excuse. But this time the horse, who was not so 
fresh now, waited for him to get up again. He 
felt very stiff and sore when it was all over and 
they were riding home again; especially it seemed 
as if his lower garments were stuffed with nettles. 
As for his tumbles, the ground was very soft. 
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and he had not been kicked or trodden on, so 
that when he had had a warm bath he was as 
right as ninepence, only a little stiff 

Gould came to see after his welfare while he 
was dressing, and hoped he was not hurt, and 
expressed an opinion that he would learn to ride 
in time, and was glad they had only gono out 
with the jelly dogs instead of the foxhounds, or 
his friend and guest would not have seen any- 
thing of the run. All which was trying, coming 
from a fellow who had looked upon him as an 
oracle, and to whom he had condescended. At 
dinner, too, he was chaffed a little ; but the hardest 
rider in the county, who had condescended to go 
out with the harriek to try a new horse, the fox- 
hounds not meeting that day, and who wa^ dining 
with Mr. Gould afterwards, came to his rescue. 
" Never mind them, lad," he said ; " you went as 
straight as a die. I saw you taking everything 
as it came, never looking for a gap or a gate, and 
it is not many of them can say the same." 

This was Saturday, and Crawley was glad of a 
day of rest when he got up next morning, he was 
so stiff. On Monday preparations for the private 
theatricals began in earnest. Dresses came down 
from London, and were tried on and altered; the 
large draving-room was given up to the hands of 
workmen, who fitted up a small stage at one end 
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of it, with sloping seats in front, that all the guests 
might see. Those who were to act were always 
going into comers and getting some one to hear 
them their parts, and there were rehearsals. It 
was all a great bore to Crawley, who would fain 
have spent the time in shooting or riding, of which 
he got but little, so exacting was Miss Clarissa; 
and he was to go home on the Thursday, the day 
after the entertainment. 

As the time approached, too, he felt more and 
more uncomfortable; he had found out from 
young Gould that the whole thing had been got 
up by his sister Clarissa, who thought herself a 
very good actress, and wished to show oflF; and he 
could easily see that he would not have been 
asked to the house at all if it had not been for his 
school-fellow's talk about what a clever individual 
he was — able to do everything. Now, next to 
Sir Valentine May, no character in the comedy 
is so important for the display of Dorothy Budd's 
(Clarissa's) performance as Ensign Bellefleur; and 
the more clearly Crawley saw this, the more fer- 
vently did he wish that he was out of it. It was too 
late now, however, and as- he got on very fairly 
in the rehearsals, he began to hope he should pull 
through somehow. . 

On Tuesday the house was filled with company, 
and he was asked to give up his room and go to 
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the top of the house, which, however, was no 
trouble to him. His clothes of seventeen hundred 
and fifteen were though, when the eventful even- 
ing came, and his wig, and the man who fitted it 
and daubed his face. And yet, when all the 
fidgeting was over, he wished that it had to 
begin again, that he might have a further respite. 

The play began, and during the first scene he 
stood at the side envying the cool self-possession 
of Captain Wingfield, who had the part of 
"Valentine," and every one of whose speeches 
was followed by laughter from the unseen audi- 
ence. When the second scene opened Miss 
Clarissa joined him, looking charming in her 
old-worid dress; they were to go on in company, 
and he made a strenuous effort to pull himself 
together. But when he found himself in the full 
glare of the foot-lights, and looking before him 
saw the mass of expectant faces which rose, rank 
behind rank, half-way to the ceiling, his head 
went round, his brain became confused, and his 
first sentence was inaudible "Speak up!" said 
Miss Clarissa in a loud whisper, and he uttered 
"And have you no ambition?" in a louder key 
indeed, but in trembling accents, and standing 
more like a boy saying a lesson. 

The audience cannot hiss in private theatricals, 
but they could not help a suppressed titter, which 
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confused Crawley still more. He forgot what he 
had to say, and looked appealingly to the promp- 
ter, who prompted rather too loudly. Altogether 
the scene was spoilt, and aarissa furious. 

He did a little better in the second act, but not 
one quarter so well as he had in rehearsals, and 
was ready to punch his own head with vexation 
when the whole thing was over, and he had got 
rid of his costume and the messes on his face. 

He went to bed instead of to supper, and next 
morning at breakfast no one alluded to the per- 
formance before him. Soon afterwards he took 
his leave of all but Miss Clarissa, who kept out 
of his way, and Lionel Gould drove him to the 
station very sulkily,, for his sister had vented her 
displeasure upon him. And so they said an un- 
comfortable good-bye, and Crawley felt much 
relieved when he found himself alone in the train, 
with the humiliations of his visit behind him. 
They did not do him any harm, quite the con- 
trary; he was made of better stuflF than that. 
Of course he felt sore at his failures, when he was 
used to play first fiddle. When the devil of con- 
ceit is cast out of us the throes are severe. But by 
the time he got home Crawley was able to laugh 
at his own mishaps. Perhaps Gould got the worst 
of it after all. " That friend of yours an Admirable 
Crichton ! " said his sister. " A fine set you must be I " 



CHAPTER XIV. 
THE DESCEKT OP AVERND8. 

WORSE resident than Mr. Wobbler the 
pedestrian took up his abode at Slam's, 
and this was no other than his son, Josiah 
Slam, who had gone to London as the 
only field wide enough for his talents ten years 
before, and had only been occasionally heard of 
since. Now, however, he thought fit to pay his pa- 
rents a visit, and did not appear to be in prosperous 
circumstances, though it is probable that he had 
money, or money's worth, or the prospect of it, 
for Slam was not the man to Mil the fatted calf 
for a prodigal son, unless he saw the way to mak- 
ing a good profit out of the veal, the hoofs, and 
the skin. 

Josiah was a young man of varied accomplish- 
ments, all of which were practised for the purpose 
of transferring other people's cash from their 
pockets to his own. He called himself a sports- 
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man^ and no doubt the operation alluded to was 
sport, to him. Arriving about Christmas time, 
when holiday making was general, he gleaned a 
little at the game of skittles, at which many of 
the agriculturists round about thought they were 
somewhat proficient; but cunning as he was he 
could not go on disguising his game for ever, and 
so directly he saw that the yokels were growing 
shy of playing with him, he gave it up. The 
Sunday pitch-and-toss and card assemblages were 
also a source of profit to him. Marriner thought 
he could cheat, and had indeed stolen money in 
that way from his companions, and there was 
nothing Josiah Slam liked better than dealing 
with a weaker member of his own fraternity. 
He allowed Marriner to cheat him a little, and 
pretended not to discover it; played at being 
vexed; drew him on, and fleeced him of his ill- 
gotten gains. 

But it was apparent that he played too well at 
these amusements also, so then he showed them a 
game at which everybody might win, except him- 
self Where it was all chance, and skill could 
not interfere. Roulette, in short. The room in 
which Professor Wobbler had given his boxing 
lessons had a table fitted up in it, and on this 
table the wheel-of-fortune, with its black and red 
compartments, and its little ivory ball to rattle 
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round and finally fall into one of them, was placed, 
with a cloth marked in compartments answering 
to those in the wheel for the gamblers to stake 
their money upon. This game proved very fasci- 
nating to the dissipated amongst the farmers' 
sons round about, and to some of the farmers too, 
and money which ought to have gone to buy 
stock, or for the rent, was lost at that table. Of 
course some of them won occasionally, and con- 
siderable sums, for them, too; that formed the 
fascination of it 

But the agricultural interest was depressed, and 
ready money not forthcoming to the extent Josiah 
Slam desired; so upper servants of the neighbour- 
ing gentry were admitted, under strong vows of 
secrecy, and more than one gamekeeper's and 
huntsman's family was short of coals and meat 
that winter, because the money to provide such 
necessaries was left on that satanic, innocent-look- 
ing table. Every night this gambling went on, 
and Josiah made a good deal of money by it, 
being prepared, however, to clear out of the 
neighbourhood at the first symptom of the police 
having caught scent of the affair. 

Eeady money was waning and business growing 
slack when the Weston boys came back from the 
Christmas holidays, and Josiah, who knew that 
some of them frequented his father's yard, saw a 
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fine opportunity of augmenting his gains by set- 
ting his little ball rolling in the dajiime for their 
especial benefit. The scheme was nearly stifled 
by its own success; on the very first occasion a 
boy won four pounds, and could not conceal the 
triumphant fact from two or three intimate friends, 
who each whispered it to two or three others, and 
the consequence was that on the next Saturday 
afternoon no fewer than thirty Westonians came 
to Slam's yard seeking admittance. This alarmed 
old Slam, who saw a speedy prospect of discovery, 
and of that hold upon him which the authorities 
had long been seeking, being afforded them, to 
the consequent break up of his establishment. 
Better small safe profits which should last, he 
thought, than a haul, which iafter all must be 
limited to the amount of the school-boys' pocket- 
money, and be shared with his son, and the stop- 
page of all his little sources of profit. Not to 
mention the prospect of legal punishment So 
the thirty had to go away again grumbling, with 
their money in their pockets. Ofortunat% si sua 
bona norint! 

But small parties of the initiated were still 
admitted, amongst them, of course, Saurin and his 
shadow, Edwards. The latter, who, as was said 
in a former chapter, had a peculiar fondness for 
games of chance, was positively infatuated with 
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this device of young Slam's. It interfered with 
his studies by day, and he dreamed of it by 
night, so much did it engross his thoughts. He 
was never easy unless staking his shillings on 
that table, and watching eagerly whether the 
little ball would drop into a red hole or a black 
one. Saurin did not take half the interest in it 
at first, the principal attraction for him lying in 
the illegality, and the tampering with what he had 
heard and read of as having been the ruin of so 
many thousands. And he thought what fools they 
must be. There were many ways in which he 
could well imagine anyone spending his last 
penny, but not over a toy like this. But one 
day he came away a winner of a couple of sove- 
reigns, and there was something in seeing the 
shillings and half-crowns gathering into a pile 
before him which caused him to catch the sordid 
fever with which his friend was infected. Hitherto 
he had made his stakes carelessly, but now he 
took a deeper interest in the thing. Sometimes 
he had won a few shillings and Edwards had lost, 
and at other times it went the other way, but the 
winner's gains were never so great as the loser^s 
losses, and it was evident that the difference 
must remain with the conductor of the game, 
Josiah Slam. 

"Why, we have been practically plajring against 
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each other for that rogue's benefit!'* exclaimed 
Saurin, when he made this discovery. ** In future 
we must always stake our money the same way/* 
And this they did 

Then Saurin had another bright idea* It was 
an even chance each time whether red or black 
won, just the same as heads or tails in tossing, so 
it could not go on very long being one or the 
other in succession. Then, supposing they staked 
on red, and it turned up black several times, they 
had only to persevere with red and increase the 
stake and they must win their losses back, while 
if it was red several times they would have a 
clear gain. 

This appeared to Edwards as a stroke of genius, 
and he was in a state of fever till they had an 
opportunity of putting it in practice. And it 
answered at first; but presently one colour, the 
wrong one, won so many times running that all 
their united capital went into Josiah's bank. 
They looked at one another in blank dismay; there 
was an end to their speculations for the rest of 
that term, and by the next Mr. Slam junior would 
have decamped from the paternal abode, for when 
the racing season commenced he flew at far higher 
game than the purses of rustics and school-boys. 

"Can't come no more, can't yer?" said Josiah. 
" I'm sorry for that, though I expect I should be 
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a loser, for you play well and knows a thing or 
two, you do. But it s the sport I care for more 
than the money, and I should have liked yer to 
have another chance. I know what I did once 
when I were in that fix; I just took and pawned 
my watch, and with the money I got on it I won 
back all Fd lost and more on the back of it, in a 
brace of shakes, and then took the ticker out 
again all comfortable." 

" But there is no pawnbroker near here." 

" No, in course not, and such a thing might not 
suit gents like you neither. Not but lords and 
markisses does it often; and if ever you really did 
want a pound or two very bad, for a short time, 
there's my father, as goes over to Comchester 
perpetually, would pop anything light and^small 
for yer, and bring yer back the money and ticket 
safe enough." 

The hint took; old Slam was intrusted with 
Edwards' watch that evening, and shortly after- 
wards with Saurin's; and later on with all the 
pins and rings they possessed, though these were 
not worth mucL 

This may all soimd accountable in Edwards, 
who was so weak and soft; but Saurin, though 
vicious, was no fool, and such excessively absurd 
conduct may appear to you inconsistent with his 
character. But that is because you do not know 
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the rapidly enervatlDg and at the same time 
fascinating mastery which gambling has on the 
mind of one who gives way to it. It is a sort of 
demoniacal possession; the kind-hearted, amiable 
man becomes hard and selfish, the generous man 
mean and grasping, the strong-minded super- 
stitious under its influence. It may seem strange 
to enact laws to prevent people from risking their 
own money if they choose, but every civilized 
government has found it absolutely necessary to 
do so. For the losing gamester always thinks 
that with a little more money to risk he would 
certainly win all back again, and the tiiought 
maddens him so that he wiU not even shrink 
from crime to obtain it 

One day when the pair were penniless, and had 
no more means of raising money, young Slam 
generously offered them a loan, only requiring 
them to sign a paper acknowledging the transac- 
tion. To prevent their feeling themselves placed 
under an obligation he delicately allowed them 
to sign for more than they had received, a proposi- 
tion which Saurin acceded to with alacrity. Ed- 
wards, though he also signed, did so with hesita- 
tion, and expressed fears about the safety of the 
transaction afterwards. 

"PoohT' said Saurin, "the I U is mere 
waste paper; we are both under age, and can snap 
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our fingers at him if he demands payment. Be- 
sides, we will pay him back the first time we win 
enough." 

" But supposing we don't win enough ? we have 
been very unlucky lately/' objected Edwarda 

" All the more reason why luck should change," 
replied Saurin. " But suppose it does not, all the 
money will have gone into the fellow's pocket, so 
we shall have repaid him in reality, don't you 
see?" 

Edwards didn't quite. If you borrow a shilling 
of any one to gamble with, and lose the stake and 
pay him with the shilling you have borrowed from 
him, he does not exactly get what is due to him. 
However, Edwards made no reply; no doubt Saurin 
knew best 

Crawley lost a little of the estimation in which 
he had been held that term. It was extremely 
mean of Gould to gossip about his guest's discom- 
fitures at Nugget Towers, but the temptation to 
glorify himself at the other's expense was too strong. 
He had plenty of pocket-money always, and rich 
men or rich boys are sure to have some one to 
listen to them with a certain amount of deference, 
and if Gould was not popular exactly, his ham- 
pers were. 

" I had Crawley to stay with me at Christmas, 
you know," he said. " He's a good fellow ; pity 

(217) p 
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he's so awfully poor. He had never been in a 
decent house before, and was awfully astonished. 
He had what they call * the keeper's gun/ a ten- 
pound thing; our head-keeper twigged it. Good 
gun enough, I daresay, but not what a gentleman 
has for himself. But he could not use it ; worst 
shot I ever met, by Jove! I showed him a thing 
or two, and he began to improve by my hints. 
He is not above taking hints, I will say that for 
him ; and his riding ! Why, I thought from those 
prints in his room that he was ever such a swell; 
but I don't believe he was ever outside a horse 
before. Even the ploughmen laughed at him. 
' Get inside and pull up the windows 1' they called 
out." 

And so he went on, somewhat exaggerating all 
Crawley's failures, not so much out of any ill-will 
as for self-glorification. You may know the pas- 
time of boring a hole through a chestnut, threading 
it on a string, and fighting it against other chest- 
nuts : if you hit on a very tough chestnut, and with 
it broke another one, it is, or used to be the rule 
that your chestnut counted all the victories of the 
one it split in addition to its own, of which a care- 
ful account was kept. So that if a chestnut was 
a fiver, and it beat a tenner, it became at one leap 
a fifteener. In something the same way Gould 
had an idea he might score by Orawley, who was 
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thought SO much of for his proficiency in many 
things. If he himself was so much richer, such 
a better rider and shot, it ought to be assumed 
that if he took the trouble he could also beat him 
at cricket, football, mathematics, German, and free- 
hand drawing. It was not very logical, and indeed 
he did not put the matter to himself so liakedly 
as that, but that was the sort of idea which in- 
fluenced him nevertheless. 

At the same time I fear that there may have 
been a little spite in his feelings too ; he had been 
a good deal SDubbed by his sister Clarissa for in- 
troducing a friend who had gone far to spoil her 
triumph in the play she had got up with such 
pains and forethought, and he much regretted 
having ever asked him. Gould's bragging would 
not have been much believed, only Crawley con- 
firmed it. "Yes," he said, "I went to stay with 
Gould's people; very kind of them to ask me. 
They live in grand style ; I thought I had got to 
Windsor Castle by mistake at first. I should 
have enjoyed it immensely if they had not made 
me act in private theatricals, which I hate, and I 
am afraid I came to utter grief over it. Took me 
out snipe-shooting; did you ever shoot at a snipe? 
bad bird to hit; Gould got some. I suppose one 
would pick up the knack of it in time. And, yes, 
we went out with the harriers; I had never sat a 
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horse when he jumped anything before, and I came 
a couple of croppers. But it was great fun, and I 
did not hurt myself Gould did not get a fall, oh 
no; he is used to it" 

A good many were rather disgusted with Gould 
when he talked in the way he did, and BuUer let 
him se(5 it "It's awfully bad form to ask a fellow 
to your house, and then boast that he can't do 
things that he never tried before, so well as you 
can," he blurted out 

"Oh, of course, we all know that Crawley is 
perfect in your eyes," sneered Gould. 

"That's rot," said BuUer elegantly; "but I do 
know this, that you might have practised any- 
thing you know, shooting, riding, anything, all 
your life, and if Crawley had a week's practice he 
would beat your head off at it; come, then, I'll bet 
you what you like." 

" That is impossible to prove." 

"No matter, it does not need proof; every 
fellow with eyes in his head must see it But 
that's nothing. If you were ever so much better 
it would be just as mean to brag about it." 

Crawley had no idea that Gould bore him any 
grudge, and being grateful to him for his invita- 
tion, sought to give him those opportunities of 
intimacy which he had evidently coveted before. 
But it was Gould now who drew back, somewhat 
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to the Other's relief, for he could not bring himself 
to care much about him. 

Well, all this foolish talk of Gould s did have a 
certain effect: a good many boys lost some faith 
in their idol, and began to suspect that its feet 
might be of clay. And then Crawley took to 
reading very hard that term, for his time for try- 
ing to get into Woolwich was approaching, and 
he was very anxious not to fail ; and this made 
him less sociable, which affected his popularity. 
It did not interfere with his sports; he was as 
energetic at football as ever, and took his usual 
pains to make the boys pay up their subscriptions, 
for he was secretary and treasurer. But that was 
not exactly a genial duty, though everybody was 
glad that somebody else would take the trouble. 
And for the rest, he was now always working hard 
or playing hard. 

"HuUoa, Edwards!" he said one day about the 
middle of term, " you have been very lazy about 
your football lately ; you promised to be good at 
it, you know. It's a pity to give it up." 

" But I have not," said Edwards. "I am going 
in for it again now." And he meant it; for the 
last penny of the loan had vanished, and he felt 
the need of excitement and action of some 
kind. 

" That's right, old fellow," said Crawley. " Of 
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course you play for your house against ours in the 
match." 

" I believe so." 

" Come and have a game this afternoon," said 
Crawley, turning back after they had parted; for 
f he pallid and careworn face of the other struck 
him, and he thought very likely a little exercise 
and bustle was just what he wanted, but that he 
felt listless, as one does sometimes, when one is 
glad afterwards if some one else will save us the 
trouble of making up our minds, and start us. 

" No, thanks," replied Edwards, " I can't come 
to-day, I have something else I must do. But I 
shall practise regularly after to-day." And he 
went on his way I meet Saurin, and go with him 
to Slam's yard. 

For a crisis had arrived in their aflfairs which 
assumed a most serious aspect. It was no longer 
a question of obtaining the means of continuing 
their gambling; they had awakened from that 
dream, and saw what dupes they had been. And 
indeed the Slams, father and son, found that their 
little game was being talked about in the neigh- 
bourhood too freely for safety, and had abruptly 
discontinued it Josiah, indeed, was about to take 
his departure altogether, and in announcing that 
intention to Saurin and Edwards, demanded im-« 
mediate payment of the money he had advanced 
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them, in consideration of which they had jointly 
signed an acknowledgment for five pounds. They 
had, indeed, kept away from the yard when 
their money was all gone, but Josiah Slam was 
not to be balked in that manner. He went 
over to Weston, and accosted Saurin in the 
street 

" I cannot pay you just now; don't speak to me 
here, we shall be seen," said Saurin. 

"What do I care for that?" replied Josiah. 
" If you don't come to me TU come to you." 

" I will come to the yard to-morrow afternoon, 
only do go away now," urged Saurin. 

" You had better," said the man significantly. 
And so Saurin and Edwards were now on their 
way to the yard 

" Well, gents, have you got the money ? " asked 
Josiah Slam, who admitted them. " I hope so, for 
I wants to be ofi*, and Tm only a-waiting for 
that." 

"No," replied Saurin, "we have not got it; it 
is not likely. We did not sign that paper until 
we had lost everything to you, and we shall not 
have any more till after Easter. Perhaps we may 
pay you then, though I don't consider we owe 
you anything really. You have won it all back, 
and a lot more besides." 

" What's that to do with it?" cried young Slam. 
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" You had as good a chance of winning of me, 
hadn't yer?" 

" No, of course not," replied Saurin. " I am not 
certain that we had any chance at alL" 

" What d yer mean ? yer — " 

"Oh, don't bluster and try to bully," said 
Saurin. " I'm not afraid of you." 

" Oh, you're not, ain't yer, my game chicken ? 
but I have got your I U." 

"Much good may it do you! Why, we are 
under age, and it's of no value at alL" 

"And you call yerself a gentleman! Yah! But 
I'm not so green as yer think, my boy. Of course 
I knowed it warn't a legal dokiment But it's 
proof enough for ma If you don't pay I shall 
take it to yer master, and see if he won't pay it 
for yer." 

"Don't be a fool; you know very well he 
would not" 

"No, I don't; at any rate I shall try it on." 

" It would do you no good, I tell you." 

" If not, it would do you two chaps harm, I 
know; why, you would get it pretty hot if yer 
master knowed yer had come here at all; and if 
he found you'd been playing cards on a Sunday, 
and roulette, and pawning yer watches and things, 
I'll bet a hundred it wouldn't make it better. 
Gents like you can alius get money somehow; 
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write to yer friends ; it's only two pun ten apiece, 
and they won't stick at that to get you out of 
such a shindy as this will be. This here's Thurs- 
day and I'm bound to go on Monday. If you don't 
bring them five pounds by then, 111 go to your 
master with that ere I U in my hand on Mon- 
day morning as sure as I stand here. So now 
you know." 

And with this ultimatum the rascal dismissed 
them. They walked slowly along the lane leading 
to Weston with hearts as heavy as could be, for 
indeed they were at their wits* end. K this fellow 
fulfilled his threat, and they had no doubt he 
would, it most certainly would result in expulsion 
for them both. To write home for more money 
was out of the question, for each had exhausted 
every conceivable excuse for doing so already, and 
any further application would only bring a letter 
to Dr. JoUiflFe asking the reason for all this extra- 
vagance, instead of cash, and so precipitate the 
calamity rather than ward it off A less shameful 
peccadillo might have been confessed, but this 
low-lived gambling, this association with a fellow 
like Josiah Slam, how could it be spoken of ? Im- 
possible! Well, but what was to be done? Any- 
thing, anything to stave off the immediate peril ; 
but what? That thought haunted each of them 
all day and during a sleepless night, and when 
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they met on the following morning each looked at 
the other to see if he could detect any gleam of 
hope in his face. 

"Look here/' said Saurin, "there is just a chance, 
not a good one, but still a chance. That fellow 
Gould always has heaps of money, and from all 
these stories of Crawley's visit to him at Christ- 
mas his people must be very rich. Now he is not 
a generous fellow, but he likes to show off And 
if we went to him and told him all about it, and 
that we were dead certain to be expelled if we 
could not raise five pounds, do you not think he 
might lend it us till after Easter?" 

" I am afraid he won't," replied Edwards, " but 
it is worth trying." 

*'You see, it would be something for him to 
brag about afterwards," continued Saurin. "It 
would make him look important and infiuential 
that he had got two fellows out of such a row, 
and was the only one in the school who could 
do it" 

" It is worth trying at any rate," said Edwards. 
^' Ask him this afternoon." 



CHAPTER XV. 
A CRIME. 

J, NCE every term the cricket and football 
committees assembled to transact busi- 
ness. They learned what funds were in 
hand, what subscriptions had been paid 
and what were in arrear, also the expenditure for 
balls, nets, goals, stumps, rolling the ground, and all 
other items. After which, rules were discussed, 
and arrangements for future matches made. It 
was part of the principle of the school that the 
boys should manage all these things for themselves, 
as it was considered that to learn practically how 
to set such matters going and keep them in order 
was quite as educational as to acquire the right 
use of the subjunctive. All that the authorities 
had to do with the arrangement was that when 
the day and hour for a committee meeting was 
fixed, the master in whose house the secretary 
was gave leave for his pupil-room to be used for 
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the occasion; and it was also customary to ask 
one of them to audit the accounts. These assem- 
blages were of a twofold character: during the 
first part, when the accounts were read out, and 
what had been done gone over, any boy who liked 
might attend and ask questions. But when 
arrangements for the future were discussed, the 
room was cleared of all but the committee. Ex- 
perience had brought that about; for when out- 
siders had been allowed to remain, the number 
and variety of absurd and futile suggestions which 
were made, prevented any conclusion being come 
to at all. 

Since Crawley was the secretary and treasurer 
of both the cricket and football clubs there was 
only one general meeting, at which the accounts 
of both were taken together, instead of two in the 
term, as when those ofiices were vested in diflferent 
individuals. Crawley had found these burdens 
rather onerous this term; with that stiff examina- 
tion looming nearer and nearer every month he 
began to feel serious, for he had set his heart upon 
getting into the artillery if he could, and he was 
going at his subjects in downright earnest, with 
no shirking or trifling when the humour was not 
on him. So that the time it took him to prepare 
these accounts, and still worse, to collect the sub- 
scriptions, he did rather grudge. But he never 
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dreamed of resigning on that account; he had 
undertaken these duties, and would go on with 
them without grumbling. Perhaps he had the 
feeling which energetic folk who are accustomed 
to other people leaning on them are naturally apt 
to acquire, that things would get into a muddle 
without him. However he had got in the sub- 
scriptions, docketed his papers, and prepared 
everything for the meeting that evening, and the 
last finishing stroke being put, he locked all up in 
the japanned box which he kept in his room, with 
" Weston Cricket Club " neatly painted on it in 
white letters, changed his clothes for flannels, and 
ran out to the football field. 

He had not been gone a quarter of an hour 
before Saurin and Edwards approached the house 
on their visit to Gould, who was also an inmate 
of Dr. Jolliffe's. They had chosen that time in 
order to find him alone, for he had had a slight 
sprain of the ankle — not enough to lay him up 
altogether, but sufficient to prevent his playing at 
football; and as he was rather glad than other- 
wise of an excuse to sit in with a novel, the 
chances were that he was now so occupied. It 
was a fine March day, with a bright sun and a 
cold east wind — not high enough to be unpleasant 
though, unless you dawdled about. When they 
came to the side-door which led to the boys' part 
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of the house, which was a separate block of build- 
ings from the doctor's residence, though joined to 
and communicating with it, Saurin stopped and 
said : " I think perhaps you had better wait here 
for me ; I shall get on better with him alone." 

"All right 1" replied Edwards with a feeling of 
relief, for he dreaded the interview with Gould 
beyond measure. It is nervous work to ask any- 
one to lend you money, unless you are quite 
hardened. Saurin felt that too; it was a bitter 
pill for his pride to swallow, with the prospect on 
one side of a refusal and on the other of being 
subjected to insolent airs of superiority, for Gould 
was not the fellow to grant a favour graciously. 
But he had a stronger will than Edwards, and 
the situation made extreme measures necessary. 

He entered the passage alone, then, and mounted 
the staircase, not meeting anyone. Dead stillness 
pervaded the house except for the trills of a canary 
at the far end of the second landing. Crawley's 
door was open as he passed, and he saw his clothes 
strewn about over a couple of chairs and the 
japanned box standing in a corner by his bureau. 
Saurin passed on, the song of the canary growing 
louder as he advanced, and knocked at Gould s 
door; there was no response. "Gould!" he cried, 
"Gould! are you in?" As there was still no 
answer he turned the handle and looked in; there 
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was the canary hanging in the window, through 
which the sun poured, and his shrill notes went 
through his head; but no Gould. "Plague take 
itl'' muttered Saurin; "it is all to do now another 
time, and I cannot get this suspense over. I 
wonder where the fellow has gone to 1 " 

He closed the door again and retraced his steps 
slowly. When he repassed Crawley's room he 
stopped and listened. Not a sound except the 
bird's song. His heart beat so quickly that it 
was like to choke him, and he grew quite giddy. 
"Crawley I" he said in an unsteady voice, for 
•though he saw the room was empty he had an in- 
sane fancy that he might be there, invisible, or that 
this mist before his eyes might prevent his seeing 
him. Then he mastered his apprehensions with an 
effort, and stepped into the room. Going to a chair, 
he felt the coat which hung over the back ; there 
were keys in the pocket. Then he listened again ; 
not a sound, for the singing of the canary had 
stopped. Ten minutes later Saurin went down- 
stairs quietly, stealthily. He found Edwards wait- 
ing for him outside, took him by the arm, and led 
him away. 

"Have you seen anyone?" he asked eagerly, but 
in a voice which he could not keep from trembling. 

" Not a soul," replied Edwards. 

"Then, come along to my tutor's — quick 1 get 
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your flannels on ; and we will go into the football 
field We are late, but can get in on one side or 
another." 

" But, have you succeeded ? Will Gould lend 
the money ? " 

" No, he won't ; and I would not have fellows 
know I asked him for worlds ; so I am glad no 



one saw us." 



Saurin was as white as a sheet, he trembled all 
over, and there was a look in his eyes.as of a hunted 
animal. That one in whose courage, presence of 
mind, and resources he trusted so entirely should 
be affected to such a degree as this, appalled poor 
Edwards; what a black gulf, indeed, must yawn 
before them 1 

" Is there no chance at all, then?" he asked in 
piteous accents. 

"Yes, it will be all right; I — I have thought 
of something else," stammered Saurin. "Don't 
mind me — I'm knocked over by asking a favour 
and being refused ; that's all. I shall be all right 
directly. Only swear you will never say a word 
to anyone about it I tell you I have thought of 
a way to silence that villain Slam, and I will go 
and see him the first chance. It will be all right 
if you only hold your tongue. And now look 
sharp and let us change and go and play football ; 
there's lots of time." 
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They had reached their own rooms by this, and 
Edwards did what Saurin told him, wondering, 
but partly reassured ; and in a few minutes they 
were on their way to the football field, where 
they were hailed by their own house and paired 
ofi" on different sides. 

Saurin had sulkily retired from all the school 
sports for some time, and the boys wondered at 
the energy with which he now rushed into the 
game. The fact was he felt the necessity for 
violent exertion to escape reflection and drown 
thought in fatigue. He could not do it, but he 
succeeded in regaining the mastery over his 
nerves, his looks, his speech. As for Edwards, he 
played more listlessly than usual ; and the thought 
occurred to several that afternoon that if Saurin 
would only take up regular practice again he would 
be a greater source of strength to the house team 
than Edwards. And they wanted to be as strong 
as possible, for the match with the doctor's house 
was approaching, and they feared that they were 
a little overmatched. 

That evening a good many boys were assem- 
bled in Dr. JoUiffe's pupil-room to hear the reports 
concerning the cricket and football clubs, which 
were really one, as the same subscribers belonged 
to both, and it was only for clearness and to 
avoid confusion of accounts that they were treated 
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separately; besides that, one boy could not always 
be found to undertake, like Crawley, the manage- 
ment of both. There were the committees, and be- 
sides them a sprinkling of the curi^ous, who did not 
care to listen to the debit and credit accounts, but 
had the Anglo-Saxon instinct for attending public 
meetings of any kind, so that the room, though 
not half fuU, contained a respectable audience, 
when Crawley with his japanned box in his hand 
entered, and went to the place reserved for him at 
the head of the table. 

" I have not a long story to tell you," he said, 
producing his keys and inserting one in the lock 
of the box. " Fellows have paid up pretty well, 
and we are rather in funds. The principal ex- 
pense has been a new roller which we were 
obliged to have, the old one being quite worn 
out, and besides, as many of you have often ob- 
served, not heavy enough. Indeed the committee 
have been blamed rather severely by enthusiastic 
cricketers on this score, as if they had taken weight 
out of the roller, or could put extra weight into 
it; and I have sometimes thought that if the 
critics would have sat on the roller instead of on 
us, it would have been more effective." Laughter ; 
for a little joke goes a long way on these solemn 
occasions. " Mr. Kabbits has kindly audited our 
accounts, which are satisfactory, I believe; here 
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they are, if any one likes to look at them. We 
do not owe anything, and there are two pounds 
in hand for the football, and seven pounds twelve 
shillings for the cricket accounts, which I have 
here. Hulloa ! what is this ?" and Crawley changed 
countenance as he opened a portmonnaie which 
he took out of the box, and drew from it a five- 
pound note. " I have been robbed!" he cried 
" There were four half-sovereigns, two sovereigns, 
and twelve shillings in silver, besides this bank- 
note in the purse this morning, and now there is 
only the five-pound note here!" 

The consternation caused by this announcement 
was so great that for quite a quarter of a minute 
there was a dead silence, and then ejaculations, 
suggestions, questions, began to pour. 

" Perhaps it is loose in the box," said some one, 
and the papers were immediately all taken out, 
and the box turned upside down to prove the 
futility of that perhaps. 

"Well, never mind; of course I am respon- 
sible," said Crawley presently, recovering himself. 
" I was taken by surprise, or I should not have 
made all this fuss. The money will not be wanted 
till the cricketing season begins next term, and I 
can make it good by then." 

Outsiders then took their departure, leaving 
the committee to any deliberations that might 
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remain, and carrying the news of the robbery far 
and wide, so that it became the principal topic of 
conversation throughout the school that evening. 
Of course it lost nothing in the telling, and some 
received the information that Crawley's room had 
been regularly cleared out that day, all his books, 
clothes, and pictures taken, besides five pounds 
of his own and twenty of the public money. 

The committee had not much business to trans- 
act. The day for the match at football between 
Dr. JoUifie's and Mr. Cookson's houses was 
settled, a suggestion that some new turf should 
be laid down on a part of the cricket-field where 
the grass had been worn past recovery was 
agreed to, and the members who did not board at 
Dr. Jolliffe's were back at their own houses before 
"AU-In." 

But the excitement about the loss of this money 
was naturally greater in the house where it had 
taken place than anywhere else, and as the boys 
talked about it at supper the servants heard of it. 
It was evident that though no accusation might 
be made, suspicion would be very likely to fall 
upon them, and as they were anxious to have the 
matter sifted, the butler was deputed to report 
the whole afiair to the doctor. So when prayers 
were over Dr. JoUifie told all present to remain 
where they were, and then calling up Crawley, he 
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asked him whether the account he had heard was 
correct. 

" I did not mean to report it, sir," said Crawley, 
"but it is true that four pounds in gold and 
twelve shillings in silver were taken from the tin 
box belonging to the cricket and football club 
this afternoon." 

" When did you last see this money?" 
" At about a quarter to three, sir. As it was 
a half -holiday I thought I would get all my 
papers ready against the cricket and football 
meeting this evening. I set to work at that at a 
little after two; it did not take me very long, as 
they were all ready before, and only wanted ar- 
ranging, and a little memorandum written out of 
what I wanted to say, for fear I should forget 
anything. When I had done I counted out the 
money in hand, and put it in a purse which I have 
always used for the subscriptions; there was the 
suln I have mentioned and a five-pound note. I 
put the purse back in the box, locked it, placed 
the keys in my coat-pocket, changed my clothes, 
and went out to play at football. I heard the 
clock strike three just after I had begun to play." 
" And when did you miss the money?" 
" At the meeting, when I opened the box." 
"You had not done so again till then after 
lockiug it up, when you went out?" 
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"No, sir." 

"You are sure?" 

" Positive, sir/' 

"And the five-pound note was not taken? " 

" No, sir ; that was left.'' 

" Was it in the same compartment of the purse 
as the gold and silver ? " 

*'No, sir; but it could be seen if the purse was 
opened, and why it was not taken too I cannot 
imagine." 

" That is not so difficult of explanation. But 
now I must ask you a painful question; but 
it is your bounden duty to answer it without 
reserva Have you any suspicions as to who may 
have taken it ? " 

" None whatever, sir. I am almost certain that 
there was not a boy in the house. I was the last 
to remain in. Indeed I found all but three in the 
football field, and I know where they were, for 
I saw them playing at fives as I passed the court. 
At least two were playing, and the third, who had 
hurt his foot, was looking on." 

" Do you mean to say, for it is necessary to be 
accurate, that you recognized every boy in the house 
except these three in the football field yourself? " 

"Not exactly, sir; but we have been talking 
the matter over, and those whom I did see can 
answer for all the rest." 
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"And who were the three boys in the Fives 
Court? " 

" I was the looker-on, sir," said Gould, stepping 
forward. 

"And when did you leave? '' 

"When the others left oflF play, sir. We all 
returned together at tea-time." 

" That is right, sir," said Smith and Simmonds. 
"We were the two playing at fives, and Gould went 
and returned with us." (Of course it is not meant 
that they said all this together, in chorus, as 
people do in a play; but they both stood for- 
ward, and Smith was the spokesman.) 

"And now, Crawley," resumed the doctor, "are 
you sure that the money was not taken after your 
return. You left your room again, perhaps, before 
the meeting?" 

"Yes, I did for a short time, sir; but then I 
had the keys in my pocket; and the box was 
fairly unlocked. There are no marks of violence ; 
and it's a Brahma, so, whoever did it, must have 
had the right key." 

" I am very glad that all the boys in my house 
seem able to prove so dear an alibi" said the 
doctor. " That will do." 

When they had all dispersed Dr. JoUiflfe made 
inquiries amongst the servants. The fat cook indig- 
nantly demanded that her boxes should be searched; 
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but one coin of the realm is so like another that 
there did not appear to be much object in that, 
beyond the pleasure of inspecting a very smart 
bonnet in reserve for Easter, and other articles of 
apparel The maids who waited on the boys were 
very much cut up about it. They never went near 
the rooms after they had once cleaned them up in 
the morning till supper-time, when they turned 
down the beds (which were set on end and shut 
up to look like cupboards during the day), and 
filled the jugs and cans with fresh water, &c. But 
it was impossible for them to prove their absence 
during those two hours — from three to five — so 
clearly as the boys could, though they could 
testify to one another's not having been away for 
many minutes at a time. It was extremely un- 
pleasant for them, and for the butler and another 
man-servant in a less degree also, for, though 
they had no business to go into the boys' part of 
the house, it was possible that they might have 
gone there without having any business. 

But there was no reason to conclude that any- 
one residing in the house at all was the guilty 
party; any person could walk in from the street 
at any hour. Itinerants often passed through the 
place with mice, squirrels, and other things, which 
they tried to sell to the boys, and one of these 
might have slipped up-stairs. But, no; a man 
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like that would not have known that there was 
likely to be money in that particular box ; it cer- 
tainly looked more like the action of someone who 
had good information. 

Such were the speculations and reasonings 
which were rife in Weston for the next few days; 
and then the topic began to grow stale, for no one 
had been seen hanging about the house that after- 
noon, and there was no satisfactory peg upon 
which to hang conjecture. One hard fact remained; 
poor Crawley was answerable for four pounds 
twelve shillings which had been stolen from him, 
and this came at a time when he was particularly 
anxious to spend as little money as possible. He 
did not make much fuss about it, and only to 
BuUer, his friendship with whom grew stronger 
the more they knew of one another, did he speak 
his mind. 

" My poor mother I " he said during a Sunday 
walk the day after the robbery ; ** I shall have to 
ask her for the money, and it is precious hard 
upon her. I have been abominably extravagant, 
and she is not rich, and there are a lot of us. I 
owe a good bit to Tiffin, and to my London tailor 
too, but he will wait any time. Tiffin duns me, 
hang him ! though why he should be devoted to 
capital punishment for asking for his due I don't 
know either. I should not have had such a lot of 
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patties, fruit, ices, and stuff. He wiU have to be 
paid at latest when I leave ; and at that time, if 
I get into Woolwich, there wiU be my outfit And 
then I must needs buy a gun and a license for 
just three days' shooting with Gould last Christ- 
mas; and tipping the groom and keeper was a 
heavy item besides. One of my sisters is delicate, 
and can't walk far; and they could keep a pony- 
carriage if it wasn't for me. And now, here is 
another fiver I must rob my mother of just because 
I left my keys in my coat when I changed my 
dress — sheer carelessness! " 

" Never mind ; you will get into Woolwich next 
examination, and then you will soon get a com- 
mission, and draw pay, and not want so much 
from your mother." 

" Yes, I think of that, and it is some consolation ; 
but still it is in the future, don't you see, and I 
must ask her for this stolen money at once. By 
Jove 1 I wish I had come back unexpectedly for 
something, and caught the fellow taking it! I 
wonder who on earth it can be!" 

" I have no idea. Not Polly the maid, I'll take 
my Davey; I have so often left money and things 
about, and never lost a halfpenny." 

That same Sunday Saurin and Edwards were 
standing with two or three others in the quad- 
rangle, when Gould limped by. 
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" How is your ankle getting on, Gould?" one of 
the group called out. 

" Better, thanks,'' he replied, joining them. " I 
say, if it had kept me in yesterday afternoon 
Crawley might have thought I took the money! 
What a joke, eh? Fancy my wanting a paltry 
four pounds odd." 

"You were not in?" cried Edwards; and he 
could have bitten his tongue out immediately 
afterwards. 

But the surprise was too great for his prudence. 
He and Saurin had gone to their own tutor's 
house before repairing to the football field, you 
may remember, and that route did not pass the 
Fives Court So that it was the first intimation 
Edwards had that Saurin lied when he said he 
had asked Gould for a loan, and been refused. 

" No," said Gould, looking at him in surprise ; 
"what made you think I was?" 

" Only your sprain," said Edwards, recovering 
himself " Some fellows were saying that if you 
were in, the thief must have trod very lightly for 
you not to have heard him, as your room is so 
near. But as you were out, and all the other 
fellows too, he had the coast clear, you know." 

" What is your idea about the whole thing, 
Saurin?" asked Gould; "you are a sharp chap." 

" Oh, I don't know," said Saurin. ** I should not 
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eyes, and his infatuation was dissipated Never 
again was he to listen greedily to Saurin's words, 
and think them wiser than any others. Never 
more would he admire and applaud him; build 
castles in the air, forming wild projects for the 
future in his company, or associate willingly with 
him. They exchanged no other word, and Saurin 
went his way, strolling in a leisurely manner till 
he was out of sight; and then quickening his 
pace he took the direction of Slam's yard At 
the rate he was walking he soon got there, and 
going round to the well-known back-door, he 
knocked It was not long before he saw an eye 
reconnoitring him through a crack. 

" Come, do not keep me waiting here all day 
while you are squinting through that holel" he 
cried with a savage oath. " Let me in." 

Josiah Slam said apologetically that he wanted 
to make sure who it was, and admitted him. 

"Have you got the money, master?" he 
asked. 

" I have got four pounds, and that is all we can 
raisa It is as much as we have had in cash, and 
if you will give up that memorandum for it I 
will pay it you." 

" Nonsense 1 it's for five pund, I teU yer, and 
five pund I will have." 

"No you won't; I cannot get it. So if you 
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won't take the four, let me out You may do 
your worst." 

" Come, say four ten.'' 

"You fool, don't you see I am in earnest!" cried 
Saurin, his suppressed rage bursting out. " Why, 
I would cut your dirty throat if—" He restrained 
himself and said, "Fetch the paper if you mean to; 
I cannot breathe the same air as a man who has 
threatened me, and I won't stand bargaining here 
a minute longer." 

Josiah Slam knew when he had got his victim 
in a comer, and desperate to biting pitch; so 
without another word he fetched the I U and 
gave it to Saurin, who simultaneously handed him 
two sovereigns and four half-sovereigns. The 
fellow took it with a chuckle, for he had never 
had the slightest intention of getting himself into 
trouble, which he assuredly would by attempting 
to make any use of that bit of paper. Call upon 
Dr. Jolliffe indeed, to get a couple of school-boys, 
whom he had fleeced, into a shindy! Not worth 
the trouble for him, indeed. But it occurred 
to him that the threat might bring cash, and 
it had. 

"Won't yer come in and have something?" 

"Let me out!" 

" Well, if you must go, here you are. Good- 
bye, young gent, and better luck next time. And 
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if when yer goes racing, yer wants — " Saurin 
was out of hearing. 

" Bless 'em," continued Mr. Slam, junior, " I 
should like to know a few more like them two 
young gents a good bit richer. Well, they are 
about somewhere, if one could but light on 
em. 

Saurin did not return to Weston at once, but 
walked as fast as he could put foot to ground 
along the lanes and the highroad, trying by 
physical exertion to numb thought, and he partly 
succeeded, now and then, for a short time, but 
black care soon caught him up again, and brooded 
over his shoulder. 

A voice which did not seem to emanate from 
his own brain kept repeating, "What you have 
done can never be undone; never, never. Not if 
you live to be a hundred; not for all eternity." 
"It can, it shall," he replied. "Only let me 
escape suspicion, and I will make it up over 
and over again." "That would not make what 
has happened, not to have happened." "It is 
only one act." "Self- deceiver, you have been 
growing to it for years, your corruption has been 
gradual, and this is the natural result. You will 
gq on now ; each time it will come easier to you, 
until you grow to think nothing of it. Read your 
future — outcast, jail-bird." " No, no; I will lead a 
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new lifcj work hard, avoid bad company." "Avoid 
bad company ! I like that ! What company can 
be worse than your own nowf '' " I will not sink 
deeper; no one knows." "You forget; one does 
know, others rnay know, luill know." " I could not 
bear that; I would destroy myself and escape the 
shame." " Destroy yourself indeed ! I defy you ; 
you cannot do it. You may kill yourself; it is not 
at all unlikely; but that is not destruction, but 
only the commission of another crime." 

This inward voice became so real to him that 
he thought he must be possessed or else going 
mad. Suppose it were the latter, and he let the 
truth out in his delirium! He determined to live 
by rule, to study hard, to be conciliatory, not to 
draw observation on himself. And to begin with, 
he must be getting back to Weston; it would 
never do to be late, and risk questioning. 

The first time he had an opportunity of speak- 
ing to Edwards alone he said, " I have seen that 
man as I promised, and there is nothing to fear 
from him. I have secured his silence." 

" At what a price ! " sighed Edwards. 

"Look here," murmured Saurin, turning on 
him fiercely; "if it is as you think, you take 
advantage of it, which is just as bad. We are in 
the same boat, and must sink or swim together. 
AVhat is done cannot be undone; don't be a fool. 

(217) R 
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If your weakness excites suspicion it will be ruin 
to both of us." 

" I know, I know," said Edwards, turning away 
with loathing. 

They hated the sight of one another now, these 
two inseparables. What revolted Edwards most 
of all was the other s insinuation about Crawley. 
It was all of a piece with his conduct when Buller 
was accused of that poaching business, and showed 
his true character. Days went by and they never 
spoke to one another of the shameful secret they 
shared, and indeed rarely on any other subject. 
They would have avoided all association if it had 
not been for the fear of exciting suspicion. They 
were more attentive to their studies, and at the 
same time took a more prominent part in the 
school games than either had done for a long time: 
Edwards, because it was his natural bent to do 
so when freed from other influences; and Saurin, 
partly from prudence, partly because he was 
making a struggle to escape from the net which he 
felt that evil habits had thrown around him. He 
was like one who has been walking in a fog along 
the brink of a precipice, and discovers his position 
by setting a foot on the very edge and nearly fall- 
ing over. He shrank from the abyss which he 
now saw yawning for him. At the same time he 
exerted himself to become popular, and since he 
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was no longer anxious to thrust himself perpetually 
into the foremost place, he was not without suc- 
cess. 

"What a much better fellow Saurin is now he 
has given up going to that Slam's yard!" said one 
of his intimates, and his hearers acquiesced. He 
had never repeated that abominable hint about 
the possibility of Crawley's not having lost the 
money at all; but Gould had taken up the idea, 
and the gossip had spread, as such ill-natured talk 
about any one who is popular or in a higher posi- 
tion than others, is sure to do. Very few, if any, 
really believed that there was a grain of truth in 
the notion, but some thought it clever to talk as 
if they did, just to be different from the majority. 
Others might jump to a conclusion, swallowing all 
that the popular idol chose to tell them, but they 
withheld their judgment Unluckily these rumours 
reached Crawley's ears; some friendly ass "thought 
he ought to Imow," as is always the case when 
anything unpleasant is said, and it fretted and 
annoyed him exceedingly. 

It also had the effect of annulling a movement 
which was being set on foot to make up the miss- 
ing money by subscription, the notion of which 
emanated curiously enough from the same source 
as the scandal Saurin had thrown out the hint 
as a sneer, not a suggestion, but it was taken up 
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by some honest lad in the latter sense. It had 
been submitted to the masters, who not only 
approved but were anxious to head the subscrip- 
tion, and the whole thing could have been done 
at once without anyone feeling it. But Crawley 
called a special meetinff, and the pupil-room was 
crammed to overflowin| this time to hear what he 
had to say, which was this : " I have asked you to 
come for a personal and not a public reason. I am 
told that it is proposed to raise a subscription to 
make up the four pounds twelve the fund has 
been robbed of. Now, though I was perhaps not 
careful enough, I could hardly expect my keys to 
be taken out of a coat and the box opened during 
a short absence, and so I should have been very 
glad not to have to bear this loss, for which, of 
course, I am solely responsible, alone. But some 
kind friends (Gould, I believe, started the idea) are 
pleased to say that I have robbed myself; that is, 
I have spent the money intrusted to me and in- 
vented the story of a robbery." (" Oh ! oh ! shame ! 
shame!") "Well, yes, I think it was rather a 
shame, and I am glad you are indignant about it 
But the accusation having been once made, of 
course I cannot accept the kind suggestion to 
make the loss good." 

There was a great hubbub and loud protesta- 
tions, but Crawley was firm. His honour was at 
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stake, he said, and he must repay the money him- 
self ; then his traducers at all events could not 
say that he had profited by holding the office of 
treasurer. Those who had indulged in idle inuen- 
does were heartily ashamed and sorry, and Gould 
for a short time was the most unpopular boy in 
the school. Crawley cut him dead. 

The day follow^ing this special meetingwas Satur- 
day, exactly one week after the robbery, and the 
day appointed for the football match between the 
houses of Head-master and Cookson, I fear that 
a detailed account of this match would hardly 
interest you, for this reason. The head -master, 
whose scholarship and capacity worked up Weston 
to that state of prosperity which it has maintained 
ever since, was an Etonian, and the games insti- 
tuted under his auspices were played according 
to Eton rules. Dr. Jollifie had also been educated 
at the same school, and thought everything con- 
nected with it almost sacred. So it happened 
that the Rugby game of hand-and-football had 
never supplanted the older English pastime, which 
it has now become so much the fashion to despise, 
and which, indeed, if it were not for the Eton 
clubs at Oxford, Cambridge, and elsewhere, might 
disappear as the national rats did before the 
Hanoverian. The Westonians then used round, 
not oblong footballs; their object was to work 
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the ball between the goal posts, not over a bar at 
the top of them ; and it was unlawful to touch it 
with the hands unless caught in the air, and then 
only for a drop-kick. 

I do not advocate one game more than the 
other; both to my thinking are excellent, and I 
have no sympathy with those who would suppress 
every pastime which is fraught with some rough- 
ness and danger. The tendency of civilization is 
naturally towards softness, effeminacy, and a dread 
of pain or discomfort; and these evils are far 
more serious than bruises, sprains, broken collar- 
bones, or even occasionally a more calamitous 
accident. 

However, the chances are that my reader is all 
in favour of the Rugby game, and would therefore 
follow the changes and chances of the present 
match with but little interest It was exciting 
enough, however, to those who were engaged in 
it, for Cookson's made a better fight of it than 
their opponents expected. They had been prac- 
tising with great pains, and their team worked 
well together and backed each other up excel- 
lently. So that, quite early in the match, the 
ball having been some time at their end, and they 
acting solely on the defensive, JoUiffe's thought 
they were going to carry all before them and got 
a little rash and careless; those who should have 
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kept back to guard their own end pressing too far 
forwards, when Edwards, who was fleet of foot 
and really good at seizing chances, got a clear 
kick at the ball which sent it over the heads of 
the attackers into the middle of the field, and, 
getting through to it again, began dribbling it 
towards the hostile goal with a series of short 
kicks, having a start of the field, who, seeing their 
error, were now racing back to their own end. 
The goal-keeper dashed out and met Edwards in 
full career, both kicking the ball at the same time; 
but another on the Cookson side, who had been 
keeping close in view of such a contingency, got 
a fair chance at the ball, which slipped sideways 
from the two, and sent it sheer between the posts, 
scoring a goal for Cookson's. 

The success of such a simple manoeuvre was 
equivalent to a "fools' mate" at chess, and was a 
lesson to Jolliff'e's never to despise their enemy. 
They were not to be caught napping again, how- 
ever, and, by dint of steady, persistent, concen- 
trated play, they too got a goal and equalized 
matters. Then, after a considerable period, during 
which the advantages fluctuated, they obtained a 
rooge. If, in the old game, the ball is kicked 
behind the goal -posts but not between them, 
there arises a struggle between the contending 
sides to touch it with the hand. If one of the 
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defenders, those behind whose goal the baU has 
passed, does so first, nothing has happened, and 
the baU is kicked off again for renewal of the 
gama But should one of the opposite side so touch 
it, a rooge is gained. The rooge is formed close in 
front of the defenders' goal, they being clustered 
in a semicircle with their backs to it, and with a 
big and heavy member of the team for the central 
pillar, who plants his heel firmly in the ground, 
the ball being placed against his foot. The oppo- 
site side complete the circle, leaving an opening 
for one of their number to rush in and get a good 
kick at the ball — they instantly closing upon him 
and endeavouring to force the whole surging, 
struggling mass bodily back between the posts, 
ball and all ; if they cannot make an opening they 
send the ball through alone — the defenders, of 
course, endeavouring to force the ball out side- 
ways, and either touch it down behind their goal 
or get it away from their end altogether. One 
goal counts more than any number of rooges ; but 
when no goal is made at all, or the number of 
them on each side is equal, the rooges decide the 
game. 

Ends were changed, and after a good deal of 
play without result Cookson's also scored a rooge, 
and matters were equal again; after which the 
JoUiffe team, which was the strongest physically, 
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kept the ball entirely in the neighbourhood of the 
Cookson goals. For the latter had made great 
exertions, and were tiring fast. The time fixed 
for leaving ofi* play was now approaching; and if 
they could only keep matters as they were a little 
longer they would make a drawn match of it, 
which would be of itself a triumph, considering 
that their opponents, with the redoubtable Craw- 
ley at their head, were reckoned so much the 
stronger. 

" Come, we must get one more rooge," said the 
JoUifib captain, "and weak as they are getting 
we ought to turn it into a goal." And pursuing 
his determination he dribbled the ball up close to 
the base line, sent it behind the goal posts, and 
rushed forward to touch it down. Edwards ran up 
to it at the same time to touch it first, and a col- 
lision ensued which sent him flying. Near that 
spot there was a tree with seats round it, and 
Edwards fell heavily with his side against a corner 
of this wooden settle. Crawley touched the ball 
down. 

"You have given us all our work to get this!" 
he called out to the other, laughing; and then 
seeing that Edwards was lying on the ground, he 
added, "You are not hui-t, old fellow, are you? 
Only blown?" 

But as the other was not in the position in which 
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any one would lie still a moment to get breath, 
he went up to him and repeated his question. 

" I don't know ; I —I feel rather queer," was the 
reply. 

Crawley stooped, and put his arms round his 
body to raise him up, but Edwards shrieked out, 
"Ah! don't; that hui-ts!" 

The other players now gathered round, and 
many oflFered well-meaning but absurd suggestions. 
One practical youth ran off, however, to Cookson's 
house to report what had happened, and then re- 
turned with a chair. By the time he got back 
Edwards had managed to rise, and was sitting on 
the settle, very faint. They managed to transfer 
him to the chair, and carried him home in it very 
gently, and by the time he was laid on his bed, 
which had been got ready, the doctor arrived. A 
couple of ribs were broken, he said, after an exa- 
mination which made poor Edwards groan a good 
deal; but he did not think there was much more 
the matter, which words were a great comfort to 
Crawley, who began to fear that he might have 
been the cause of the boy's death. He was quite 
sufficiently sorry and vexed as it was, and would 
have liked to nurse him if he had been allowed. 

It was just as well for his reading that they 
were not in the same house, for he spent all the 
hours that he was out of school, and not neces- 
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sarily in his own tutor's, by Edwards' bedside. 
You cannot fall with your side against a sharp 
angle heavily enough to break a couple of ribs 
without feeling it afterwards, I can tell you, so you 
had better not try, and Edwards suflFered a good 
deal from pain and difficulty of breathing for a 
few days, and when the inflammation was got 
down, and he felt more easy, he was kept back by 
a great depression of spirits. 

'* One would say that the boy had something 
on his mind!" said the doctor to Mr. Cookson, "but 
that is impossible. At his age we possess no 
minds worth speaking about to have anything 
upon ;" and so he lost the scent after hitting it ofl^, 
to go on the trail of a witticism, which after all 
was not very brilliant. 

Edwards was delirious one night, and astonished 
the housekeeper, a motherly dame who sat up 
with him, by his talk on the occasion. 

"Look here!" he said; and thinking he wanted 
drink or something she got out of her chair and 
leaned over him; "let us have five shillings on 
the black this time; it has gone red four times 
running, and that can't go on, can it?" 

"Certainly not," said Mrs. Blobbs, wondering 
whatever the boy's distracted fancy was running on. 
"Don't do it! Don't do it!" he then cried. "I'll 
have nothing to say to it Let us stand our 
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chance rather. Not that way; not that way; 
no, no, that's making bad worse. I won't! I 
won't!" 

That was only one night, however, the third 
after the accident, and he was all right in his head 
next morning, only so terribly depressed. Saurin 
never came near him. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
COMPOUNDING A FELONY. 

KNOW what is the matter with you," 
said Crawley, replacing the pieces on 
a backgammon board at the end of 
the game. 

"Do you?" replied Edwards, turning if possible 
a shade paler, while his heart palpitated under his 
sore rib& 

" Yes," continued the other; " you are worrying 
because you cannot get on with your reading, and 
the prospect of examination is getting uncomfor- 
tably distinct I hear from Mr. Cookson that you 
have been mugging lately, just as I have. Well, 
you will not lose much time, and you will find 
yourself all the clearer for lying fallow a little. 
And look here, I am a little more forward than 
yon, and if you will come and stay with us in the 
holidays I will read with you; I think I could 
help you a bit. My mother would he very glad 
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to see you. Or if that can't be, 111 come to you. 
I am sure we could more than make up for any 
lost tima" 

Edwards was able to sit up now, and Crawley 
read amusing books, and played games with him 
whenever he could leave school or pupil room. 

"What a kind chap you are!" said Edwards 
with a broken voice, and with water in his eyes, 
for he was very weak and nervous; " I — I don't 
deserve it." 

"Not?" exclaimed Crawley. "Why, surely I 
ought to do what I can, when it is my fault that 
you got hurt. I am most unlucky this term ; I get 
robbed, and am suspected of inventing the story 
of it to cover my misappropriation of the money; 
and then I wind up with breaking a fellow's ribs !" 

" No one thinks for a moment that you were 
not robbed as you say; I am certain of it!" cried 
Edwards. 

"I don't know about that; some of them said 
they did, and I would give anything to prove that 
they did me wrong. It will stick in my gizzard 
a long time, I can tell you." 

Edwards buried his face in his hands and fairly 
sobbed. 

" I can bear it no longer," he cried at last 
" You so kind to me and all ! I know who robbed 

you." 
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"You!" exclaimed Crawley, thinking the boy 
had gone delirious again. 

" Yes, I," repeated Edwards. " I did not see it 
done, and he never told me he had done it, but I 
know he did, and — and, I profited by the money 
and never said anything." 

'' Come, come, Edwards, you are ill and weak, 
and exciting yourself too much. We will talk 
about this another time." 

" No, no, now; I must speak; it is killing me." 

And then he rapidly told the whole story ; how 
Saurin and he had gambled and lost, and the 
peril they had brought themselves into ; and how 
Saurin had gone that fatal Saturday afternoon to 
try and borrow money of Gould — all he knew, in 
short. 

"Saurin!" said Crawley, when he had heard 
alL " I never thought very much of him, but I 
had no idea he was so bad as that. But don't 
you fret, Edwards ; you were put in a very queer 
position, and nobody could say what he would do 
if he suddenly found it his duty to denounce an 
intimate friend for a crime which was committed 
to get out ot a scrape in which he himself was 
implicated. It would be an awful hole to be in ! 
How far have you told me all this in con- 
fidence ? " 

" 1 leave that quite to you. I do not ask to 
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to see yoiL Or if that can't be. 111 come to you. 
I am sure we could more than make up for any 
lost tima" 

Edwards was able to sit up now, and Crawley 
read amusing books, and played games with him 
whenever he could leave school or pupil room. 

"What a kind chap you are!" said Edwards 
with a broken voice, and with water in his eyes, 
for he was very weak and nervous; "I — I don't 
deserve it." 

"Not?" exclaimed Crawley. "Why, surely I 
ought to do what I can, when it is my fault that 
you got hurt I am most unlucky this term ; I get 
robbed, and am suspected of inventing the story 
of it to cover my misappropriation of the money; 
and then I wind up with breaking a fellow's ribs !" 

"No one thinks for a moment that you were 
not robbed as you say; I am certain of it!" cried 
Edwards. 

*'I don't know about that; some of them said 
they did, and I would give anything to prove that 
they did me wrong. It will stick in my gizzard 
a long time, I can tell you.'* 

Edwards buried his face in his hands and fairly 
sobbed. 

" I can bear it no longer," he cried at last 
" You so kind to me and all I I know who robbed 
you." 
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"You!" exclaimed Crawley, thinking the boy 
had gone delirious again. 

" Yes, I," repeated Edwards. " I did not see it 
done, and he never told me he had done it, but I 
know he did, and — and, I profited by the money 
and never said anything." 

" Come, come, Edwards, you are ill and weak, 
and exciting yourself too much. We will talk 
about this another time." 

" No, no, now; I must speak; it is killing me." 

And then he rapidly told the whole story ; how 
Saurin and he had gambled and lost, and the 
peril they had brought themselves into ; and how 
Sauiin had gone that fatal Saturday afternoon to 
try and borrow money of Gould — all he knew, in 
short. 

"Saurin!" said Crawley, when he had heard 
alL " I never thought very much of him, but I 
had no idea he was so bad as that. But don't 
you fret, Edwards ; you were put in a very queer 
position, and nobody could say what he would do 
if he suddenly found it his duty to denounce an 
intimate friend for a crime which was committed 
to get out ot a scrape in which he himself was 
implicated. It would be an awful hole to be in! 
How far have you told me all this in con- 
fidence ? " 

" 1 leave that quite to you. I do not ask to 
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be spared myself, but if you could be cleared and 
satisfied without Saurin being publicly tried and 
sent to prison, I should be very grateful." 

" All right 1 I think I can manage that And 
now, don't you bother yourself; you shall not get 
into any row, that I promise." 

" Oh, Crawley, what a good fellow you are ! " 
cried Edwards. " I wish I had got killed, instead 
of only breaking a couple of ribs!" 

"And let me in for being tried for man- 
slaughter!" exclaimed Crawley, laughing. "Thank 
you for nothing, my boy." 

Crawley made up his mind that night what he 
would do. The next morning he asked Robarta, 
Buller, and Smith, alias " Old Algebra," to come 
to his room when they came out of school at 
twelve. Then he made the same request of Gould, 
who looked surprised and flustered. 

" You will condescend to speak to me at last, 
then?" he said, sulkily. 

" I could not suppose that you wished to hold 
any communication with a defaulter," replied 
Crawley, " and I am sure I could not trust myself 
in the company of any fellow who thought me 
one. I ask you to come to my room now because 
I have discovered who took the money, and I want 
to clear myself in your eyes.'' 

" All right! I will come if you wish it" 
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" Thank you very much." 

Having thus arranged for his court of inquiry, 
the next thing was to secure the attendance of 
the accused. He found Saurin talking to a knot 
of boys, and asked if he could speak to him 
privately for a moment. 

"Well, what is up?" Saurin asked. "You look 
as grave as a mute at a funeral" 

"Yes," said Crawley, "what I have to say is 
rather grave. It is about that four pounds twelve 
shillings you took out of my box." 

"It's a lie!" cried Saurin, turning pale as 
death. 

"And yet the evidence against you is very 
clear," said Crawley quietly "Do you know a 
man named Josiah Slam, a son of the fellow who 
lives near here? Come, I do not wish to prose- 
cute you, unless you force me ; I want to give you 
a chance. Robarts, BuUer, Smith, and Gould 
are coming to my room at twelve o'clock to-day, 
aind I mean to take their advice as to what should 
be done, if you wiU come there too, and meet 
them." 

" And if I refuse?" said Saurin. 

" In that case I shall go to Dr. Jolliffe, and 
put the matter in his hands," replied Crawley. 

"Well, I do not mind coming to hear what 
cock-and-buU story you have trumped up," mut- 

(217) B 
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tered Saurin, tuming away. He feared lest an 
unguarded word should betray him. 

His anxiety was terrible. What did Crawley 
know? What was mere conjecture? Of course 
Edwards had put him on the track; but had he 
done so distinctly, or had this suspicion been 
aroused by his wandering talk when delirious? 
Everything might depend on his exercising calm 
judgment just now, but his head was in a whirl 
and he could not collect his wits. Should he 
make a bolt? Oh, no! that would be confessing 
himself guilty. Should he defy Crawley? That 
would bring about a trial, in which he might be 
found guilty. It seemed safest to go to Crawley's 
room at twelve and hear what he had to say. 

So he went. Robarts and Gould sat on the two 
chairs with which the room was supplied, BuUer 
perched himself on the table. Smith on a box— all 
full of curiosity and expectation. Crawley and 
Saurin remained standing. The door was closed 
and a mat placed against it, to prevent any sudden 
entry without warning. 

" I am not going to beat about the bush,'' said 
Crawley. " I accuse Saurin there of having come 
to this house, one Saturday when we were all out ; 
of having gone into my room, taken my keys out 
of the pocket of a coat lying there, opened the 
cricket and football japanned box, and abstracted 
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four pounds twelve shillings from a purse inside 
it. Then I assert that he put the keys back in 
the coat pocket, having first locked the box and 
put it back in its place, and ran back to his 
tutor's house, where he changed and went out 
to play at footbalL The motive of this theft was 
that he had been gambling at Slam's yard, lost 
all the money he had or could raise; went on 
playing on credit, lost again, and was threatened 
with exposure unless he paid up. He had meant 
to borrow the money he wanted of you, Gould, 
and came to the house with that intention. But 
as you were not in, he got it the other way.'' 

*'It is all a pack of lies!" cried Saurin. "At 
least about robbing, I mean ; for it is true that 
I lost money playing roulette, and that I meant 
to borrow of Gould, only I squared matters with 
the man without." 

" What day did you come to apply to me for 
that loan?" asked Gould. 

" I don't know exactly; it was not on a Satur- 
day. I am not sure that I came at all," replied 
Saurin, who could not for the life of him help 
stammering. "It's all lies; though appearances 
might be got up against me." 

" They certainly are so already," said Crawley, 
" or I should not have accused you. Of course, 
if you can prove your innocence, or even if you 
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are convinced that no one can prove your guilt, 
you will prefer to stand a trial Otherwise you 
might prefer to pay back the money and leave 
Weston quietly. What do you say?'* he added, 
turning to the others. " Would it not be best 
for the credit of the school ? " 

"Yes, yes,'* said Robarts; "let us wash our 
dirty Unen at home." 

" But how am I to leave?" asked Saurin with a 
groan. 

" I don't know ; tell your guardian the truth if 
you like, you must manage that Only, if you 
come back next term I shall lay the whole matter 
before the head-master. And if you leave, and 
the money does not come, I shaU give information 
to the police." 

"That's fair enough," said BuUer; "take the 
chance, Saurin, if you are not a fool." And the 
others assented. 

Not one of them had any doubt as to Saurin's 
guilt: his confusion and equivocation condemned 
him. 

"What a cool fish you were to suggest that 
Crawley might have spent the money himself !" 
said Gould. " You regularly humbugged ma" 

" You are assuming a good deal, I think," said 
Saurin bitterly; "making yourselves accusers, 
juries, judges, executioners, and alL And I cm 
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very much in your power, for if this came to a 
trial, though I should certainly be found innocent 
of robbery, yet I cannot deny the gambling and 
having gone to Slam's yard, and I should be 
expelled for that. So I suppose I had better 
agree to your terms. I will not come back, and 
— what sum did you say you demand as the price 
of your silence? Four pounds ten, or twelve, I 
think; you shall have it" And turning on his 
heel with an attempt at swagger which was not 
very successful, Saurin went out, kicking the mat 
aside, and banging the door after him. 

Of course Edwards had betrayed him, he said 
to himself; it was not for nothing that Crawley 
had been constantly with him since his accident. 
He longed to go to Edwards' room and upbraid 
him with his treachery, but he durst not trust 
himself. He was not out of the wood yet; the 
other three could be trusted, but Gould mitst 
tattle, and if the story got abroad and reached 
one of the master's ears, it would no longer be in 
Crawley's power to hush it up. And then Ed- 
wards almost always had some one with him; 
but if not, and he saw him alone, could he keep 
his hands off his throat? From the throbbing of 
his temples when the idea occurred to him he 
thought it doubtful. No, he must not see him. 

" How on earth did you find it out?" cried the 
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others to Crawley when Saurin's footstep died 
away on the staircase. 

"I have promised not to name my witnesses 
unless it is necessary to call them forward," replied 
Crawley. " I am very much obliged to you for 
coming here, and I feel that it is awfully bad not 
to take you into full confidence and give up names. 
But you see I have passed my word and cannot 
help myself There's one thing I can tell you, 
BuUer. Saurin was the poacher for whose moon- 
light excursion you were taken up." 

"By Jove!" exclaimed Buller. "Well, I should 
have imagined that he might have done that, but 
not such a dirty business as this." 

" I suppose he felt himself up a regular tree, 
poor beggar ! " said Robarts. 

"Well, Gould," said Crawley, "I hope that 
your doubts as to my story of having been robbed 
are set at rest." 

"I don't know that I ever had any," replied 
Gould rather sullenly; "only when a thing like that 
happens, and nothing can be found out, one puts 
it in every possible light. Saurin said you were 
a careless fellow about money matters, and might 
have mixed up the club money with your own 
and paid it away without knowing, and then 
thought you had been robbed. Of course one 
sees now why he put the idea about; but at the 
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time it looked just possible, and fellows discussed 
it, I amongst them." 

" Well, it was not pleasant for me, as you may 
easily understand," said Crawley. " However, that 
is all over, and we will say nothing more about it 
And now, of course we will all keep our council 
about this business for some time. It would be 
breaking faith with Saurin if we let a word escape 
before he has left the school; because, if the 
doctor heard of it, he would insist on expelling 
him at any rate." 

"Yes; and we had better hold our tongues for 
our own sakes," observed Robarts. " My father's 
a lawyer, and I have heard him talk about some- 
thing of the same kind. And I have a strong 
idea that we have just committed a crime, as that 
chap in the French play talked prose without 
knowing it." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" Just this, that to make terms with a thief, by 
which you agree not to prosecute him, is a legal 
offence called * compounding a felony.' " 

This notion of Robarts, whether right or wrong, 
had the useful effect of sealing Gould's lips for 
some time to come. It only wanted a week to 
the holidays, so the struggle was not so very pro- 
longed. 

Crawley went to see Edwards directly the 
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council-board broke up, and found him nervous 
and depressed. 

"Perhaps I had no right to speak," he said. 
" It was not for me to telL I wouldn't ; only you 
thought yourself under suspicion, and you have 
been so good to me." 

Well, Crawley could not but thank him and teU 
him he was quite right; but he was not able for 
the life of him to say so in very cordial tones. 

" Look herel " persisted Edwards, noticing this, 
" tell me honestly ; if you had been situated like 
me, would you have told of him ? '' 

" Not to save my life 1 " blurted out Crawley ; 
" I mean," he added hastily, " I fear that I should 
not have had the moral courage/' 

The week passed, and Weston School once more 
broke up. What story Saurin told to Sir Richard 
to induce him to take his name oflF the boards 
quietly I do not know, but it had the desired effect; 
and when the boys reassembled for the summer 
term Saurin's place was known no longer amongst 
them. The scandal about him soon began to leak 
out, and the story ran that but for Crawley's 
extreme generosity towards him he would have 
now been in penal servitude at Portland. 

Stubbs, too, went away that Easter vacation, 
taking Topper with him, and the pair went out 
to China together, Stubbs having lucrative em- 
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ployment in that country. Crawley returned, 
but that was his last term, and soon afterwards 
he succeeded in getting into Woolwich. 



EPILOGUE. 

A young man stood on the platform of the 
South- Western Railway pointing out his luggage 
to a porter. There was a good deal of it, and 
every package had Serapis painted upon it. Sera- 
pis, however, was not the name of that young 
man; that was inscribed on another part of the 
trunk, and ran, ** Vincent Crawley, R.A." Serapis 
indicated the ship into whose hold all these things 
were to go. They had other marks, for some 
were to go to the bottom — absit omen! — the bot- 
tom of the hold, I mean, not of the sea, and were 
to remain there till the end of the voyaga But 
one trunk was to lie atop, for it contained light 
clothing to be worn on entering the Red Sea. 
Minute were the printed directions about these 
matters which had been sent him directly he got 
his route. It is the fashion to cry out against 
red tape, but red tape is a first-rate thing if it 
only ties up the bundles properly. There is 
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nothing like order, method — routine in short. By 
following it too closely on exceptional occasions 
absurd blunders may now and then be committed; 
but think of the utter confusion that would pre- 
vail every hour for the want of it. 

With a cold March wind blowing how should 
a young fellow who had never been out of his own 
country know that in a few days it would be so 
hot that his present clothes would be unbearable? 
Or how should he understand the way to meet 
the diflficulty if he did know it? I am all for rules 
and regulations, and down with the grumblers. 

Mrs. Crawley and the girls agreed with me, for 
the official directions saved them a world of trouble. 
They wanted to go down to Portsmouth in a body 
and see him off, but he begged them not. 

" I had sooner say good-by here, Mother,'' he 
said, " if you don't mind. There's a detachment, 
and I shall have my men to look after, and if I 
am with you I shall be bothered. And, well, you 
know, parting is a melancholy sort of business, 
and it is better to get it over in private, don't you 
think?" 

Mrs. Crawley saw wisdom in her son's words, 
and yielded with a sigh, for she yearned to see 
the very last of him. Ah! we do not half value 
the love of our mothers until we miss it, and the 
opportunity for making any return is gone for 
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ever. It seems such a matter of course, like the 
sun shining, which no one troubles to be grateful 
for. But if the sun went out! 

Well, it was a painful business — a good deal 
worse than a visit to the dentist's — that morning's 
breakfast, with the table crowded with his fa- 
vourite dainties, which he could not swallow. And 
then the final parting, when all the luggage was 
piled on the cab. It was a relief when it was 
over, and he found himself alone and trying to 
whistle. Even now, as he stowed the smaller 
articles in the carriage, he had a great lump in his 
throat. 

The guard began shutting the doors, so he got 
in, and as he had fellow-passengers it was neces- 
sary to look indifferent, and as if he were accus- 
tomed to long journeys. The train moved out of 
the station, and he found several things to dis- 
tract his thoughts. Presently on the right they 
passed the Wimbledon Lawn-tennis Grounds, and 
he thought of a wonderful rally he had seen there 
between Renshaw and Lawson. Then further on 
they came to Sandown on the left, where a steeple- 
chase was in progress. The horses were approach- 
ing the water jump, and the travellers put down 
their newspapers and crowded to the window. 

" Something in Tom Cannon's colours leading; 
he's over. That thing of Lord Marcus is pulling 
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hard By Jove he is downl No, he has picked 
him up again. Well ridden, sir!" 

"Who is it up?'' 

" Why, Beresford himself. He will win, too, I 
think. Oh, hang it, I wish they would stop the 
train a moment 1" 

Everybody laughed at this, though it was pro- 
voking not to see them over the next fence; but 
the engine gave a derisive scream, and away they 
rushed to Famborough. 

" There's AJdershot, and the Long Valley, and 
that Cocked Hat Wood. British generals would 
beat creation if they might only let their left rest 
on Cocked Hat Wood." 

They were all army men in the carriage, and 
the conversation never flagged now it had been 
started. 

" Are you going by the Serapisf asked a gen- 
tleman sitting opposite Crawley, seeing cabin 
painted on his busby case in the net overhead. 

"Yes," replied Crawley. And then learning 
that he was bound for India the other inquired 
the presidency and the station, and it so happened 
that he had left that district only the year before, 
and was now settled in Hampshire, having been 
superannuated, at which he grumbled much, and 
indeed he was a hale young-looking man to be 
laid on the shelf And so the time sped rapidly 
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till they reached Portsmouth harbour, where a 
conspicuous white vessel, which was pointed out 
to Crawley as the Serapis^ lay moored to a quay. 
Then he superintended the loading of his lug- 
gage in a cart, and taking a cab accompanied it 
through the dock-yard gates to a shed, where he 
saw it deposited as per regulation. Then he 
went to the " George," where he had secured a bed, 
and on entering the coflFee-room heard his name 
uttered in a tone of pleased surprise: "Crawley!" 

" What, Duller! How are you, old fellow?" 

" All right. Are you going out in the Serapis ? " 

"Yes; and you?" 

" Yes." 

"That is jolly. What regiment are you in?" 

" First Battalion Blankshire. Do you know I 
got into Sandhurst direct the first time I went up ! " 

"Of course you did; you would be sure to do 
anything you really meant; I always said so. I 
must go and report myself now and see about my 
detachment, for there are some men going out 
with me; but we shall meet at dinner." 

They dined together at a small table by them- 
selves, and had a long talk afterwards about the 
old Weston fellows, whom Buller had recent in- 
formation of through Penryhn, who lived near his 
people at home. 

" I know about Robarts," said Crawley; "he is 
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in the Oxford eleven; but there is your chum 
Penryhn, what is he doing?" 

" Oh, he is in a government oJBSce in Somerset 
House. Not a large income, but safe, and rounded 
off with a pension. Better than our line, so far as 
money goes anyhow." 

"I suppose so; but I should not like oflBce 
work And Smith, Old Algebra, have you heard 
of him?" 

" Yes, he is mathematical master at a big 
schooL" 

"And Gould?" 

"Why, don't you know? It was in all the 
papers. Gould's father smashed and died suddenly; 
did not leave his family a penny. Some friends 
got Lionel Gould a clerkship in some counting- 
house; his sister Clarissa, your old friend, you 
know, supports herself and her mother by the 
stage." 

" Dear, dear, I am sorry for them ; it must be 
precious hard when they were used to such luxury. 
And that chap Edwards, have you ever heard of 
him?" 

" Oh, yes, he is at Cambridge, and intends to 
take orders when he gets his degree." 

"I hope it will keep him out of mischief; I 
always fancied he might come to grief, he was 
such a weak beggar." 
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" Yes, he was, and is still, I hear. But he has 
had the luck to get into the clutches of a man 
who keeps him straight ; a fellow as good as gold, 
and earnest enough to make all the Edwardses in 
the country believe in him." 

"Lucky for Edwards; if he marries a stiffish 
sort of wife with the same opinions he will live 
and die a saint Saurin would have made the 
other thing of him. By the by, have you ever 
heard anything of that fellow V 

" Not lately. He had a row with his uncle and 
guardian, and went to Australia, I believe; but I 
have heard nothing of him for years. 

They chatted late into the night, and when 
Crawley went to bed his heart smote him to re- 
member how little he had thought of his mother. 

The Serapis was to sail on the following day 
at noon, so when Crawley had seen his gunners 
safely embarked, and the two friends had reported 
themselves at the little oflBce outside the saloon, 
had traversed that lofty palatial apartment (how 
diflferent from the cabins of the old troop-ships I), 
carefuUy removing their caps as a pla^^ard directed 
them, had made acquaintance with the little cabin 
which they were to share together, and had stowed 
away their minor properties within it, they took a 
last turn on shore, principally to get one or two 
little comforts which they had forgotten till then. 
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As they passed a low public-house on their way- 
back to the ship, a remarkably smart corporal of 
marines came out of it, and since they were in 
uniform, saluted. But as he did so, he suddenly 
turned his head away and quickened his pace. 

Crawley and Buller looked at one another. 

"Did you recognize him?" 

" Yes." 

It was Saurin. 



TUE END. 
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selves acquainted with its incidents. The author has woven, in a tale of 
thrilUng interest, all the details of the campaign, of which he was himself 
a witness. His hero, after many exciting adventures in the interior, finds 
himself at Coomassie just before the outbreak of the war, is detained a 
prisoner by the king, is sent down with the army which invaded the British 
Protectorate, escapes, and accompanies the English expedition on their 
march to Coomas^e. 



THE WIGWAM AND THE WAK-PATH: 

Stories of the Red Indians. By Ascott R. Hope, author of 
" Stories of Old Renown," " Buttons," &c. With 8 full-page 
Pictures by Gordon Browne, printed in black and tint. In 
crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s, 

The interest taken by boys in stories of the North American Indians is 
probably as keen as ever. At all events the works of Fenimore Cooper and 
other writers about the red men and the wild hunters of the forests and 
prairies are still among the most popular of boys' books. ** The Wigwam 
and the War-path " consists of stories of Red Indians which are none the 
less romantic for being true. They are taken from the actual records of 
those who have been made prisoners by the red men or have lived among 
them, joining in their expeditions and taking part in their semi-savage but 
often picturesque and adventurous life. The stories are conscientiously 
told, and may be regarded as truthful pictures of scenes, events, and 
occurrences which are full of interest not only for youthful readers, but in 
a g^eat measure for those of older growth. 
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STORIES OF OLD RENOWN. 

Tales of Knighta and Heroes. By Ascoir B. Hope, Author of 

"Spindle Stories," "The Old Tales of Chivalry," "Stories of 
Long Ago," &c &c. With nearly 100 Illuatrationa, of which 
8 are full-page size, from Drawings by Gh}R£0[r Bkowne. 
Crown Svo, cloth elegant, design on aide, bevelled boards, 
olivine edges, 6g. 



<bol» of Bubjoot v for hia mod* of treMment."— J wttmy. 

"Ogiei ths Dug, Bobsri of StcUf. ud otbei old-KarLd 
nnbeddfld in bAAatlful tjpfl, and gan^iahad with uilnut« 
Srowna. IC i> ft churning gift-book."— Zcnit and Waler. 



■I iniiah sndiC tot hli 
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FACING DEATH: 

Or the Hero of the Yaughan Fit. A Tale of the Coal Mines. 
By G. A. Hentt, author of "In Times of Peril," &c. With 
8 full-page Illustrations printed in black and tint Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, price bs, 

"Facing Death " is a story with a purpose. It is intended to show that 
a lad who makes up his mind firmly and resolutely that he will rise in life, 
and who is prefM&red to face toil and ridicule and nardship to carry out his 
determination, is sure to succeed. The hero of the story, though only a 
colliery lad, is a character that boys will delight in. He is a typical British 
boy, dogged, earnest, generous, and though "shamefaced" to a degree, is 
ready to face death in the discharge of duty. His is a character for imita- 
tion by bo^s in every station, who will assuredly be intensely interested in 
the narrative. 

" The tale is well written and well illuBtrated, and there is much reality in the 
characters. " — Athenaum. 

** If any fkther, godfather, olersymau, or Bchoolmaster is on the lookout tor a good 
book to give as a present this season to a boy who is worth his aalt^ this is the 
book we would reoommeud." — t^andcard. 



NAT THE NATUKALIST: 

Or a Boy's Adventures in the Eastern Seas. By Geo. Manville 
Fenn, author of "Ofif to the Wilds," &c. &c. Illustrated by 
8 full-page Pictures executed in black and tint. Crown 8yo, 
cloth elegant, price 5«. 

This is a pleasant story of a lad who, though he is brought up in a strictly 
quiet fashion by an aunt, has a great desire to go abroad to seek speci- 
mens in natural history, and has that desire gratified by an uncle who 
comes home from distant lands, whence he brings a beautiful collection. 
The boy Nat and his uncle Dick go on a voyage to the remoter islands of 
the Eastern seas, and their adventures there are told in a truthful and 
vastly interesting fashion, which will at once attract and maintain the 
earnest attention of young readers. The descriptions of Mr. Ebony, their 
black comrade, and of the scenes of savage life, are full of genuine humour. 

« We can conoeive of no more attraotive present for a young naturalist." — Land 
and Water. 

** A really delightful itory of the adventures of a naturalist and his nephew in the 
Bpioe Islands."— 2Vvtft. 

" The picttures, as we have remarked before of Messrs. Blackie's books, are £eu: 
above the average, both in drawing and in reproduction." — Academy, 
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CHEEP AND CHATTER: 

Or, Lbssoms from Field and Tree. By Alice Banks. With 
50 Character lilustratioiis by Gordon Browne, of which four 
are full-page size. Small 4ta, cloth, handsome design oo 



which ore not men and women but birds, beasts, and intuots. Tha; are 
instructive, eiutod to the capacities of young people, and Tery amusing. 
Hie curioufl and laughable thing is the clever way in which mice, sparrows, 
and butterflies are made to act and talk just as one should imagine mice, 
■paiTowa, or butterflies would act and talk, and yet so wonderfull; like 
moD and women, or boys and girls, at the same time. We take an 
absorbing interest in the adventures of "Peepy" and "Cheepy," and 
" Birdie " and " Peclty," in the opinions they express and the characters 
tbej develop, just as if thoy woro papas and mamas, and boys and girls ; 
and whether we arc in Fairy-land, or Mouse-land, or Bird-land, or in real 
Boy-and -girl-land, we cease to be sure, or, for the matter of that, io care. 
The character drawings, with which the book is profusely illustrated, are 
deUghtfully funny. 
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PICKED UP AT SEA: 

Or the €k)ld Miners of Mintiirne Ci-eek, and other Stories. By 
John C. Hutchbson, author of "Caught in a Trap," "The 
Penang Pirate/' &c. With 6 full-page Pictures in Ck)louf. 
In crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3«. 6cZ. 

" Picked up at Sea," is the story of a young English lad, rescued in mid 
Atlantic from a watery grave, and taken out west by a party of gold diggers 
to the wild regions of the Black Hills in Dakota. Here, after warring 
with the elements during months of unceasing toil in their search for the 
riches of the earth, and having the result of their indefatigable labour well 
nigh torn from their grasp when on the vei^e of victory by a desperate 
oi^laught of Sioux braves under *' Spotted Tail," success at last rewards 
the efforts of the adventurous band and their prot^g^. The tale abounds 
in exciting scenes and stirring incidents — about mining mishaps, shooting 
exploits, and fights with the hostile Indians, — all tending to show that 
pluck and perseverance when allied to a good cause invariably win in the 
long run all the world over. The remainder of the book consists of spicy 
yarns of life afloat and ashore by an *'old salt," detailing adventures 
amongst pirates and brigands, cut- throats and mutineers, in which heroism 
comes out in relief as opposed to cowardice and cravenly fear ; while the 
dangers of the deep and the perils of those who *' go down to the sea in 
ships " are not forgotten. 



DR. JOLLIFFE'S BOYS: 

A Tale of Weston School. By Lewis Hough, author of " Phil 
Crawford," &c. With 6 full-page Pictures iu black and tint. 
In crown 8vo, doth extra, Zs, 6d, 

A story of school life which will be read with genuine interest, especially 
as it exposes some of the dangers which even in these days of high instruc* 
tion may beset lads who are ill instructed at home or have been thrown 
among vicious or unscrupulous companions. The descriptions of some of 
the characters of the boys at Dr. Jolliffe's are vivid and truthful, — ^that of 
the worst boy being not too revolting, although it is necessarily painful as 
conveying a very distinct impression which should be useful in warning 
lads against giving way to overweening personal conceit and envy of the 
achievements of others. Perhaps the best touch in the book is the subtle 
description of the manner in which the best boy may exhibit weakness of 
purpose and some meannesses under the influence of flattery and of tempo- 
rary luxury. The narrative throughout is bright, easy, and lighted by 
touches of humour, and the plot is so well sustained that the reader goes 
on to the end without abatement of the keen interest which is provoked in 
the very first chapter. 
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GAKNEEED SHEAVEa 

A Tale for Boys. By Mrs. Emma Baymond Pitman, author of 
<* Mission Life in Greece and Palestine,^ &c. With 4 full- 
page Illustrations printed in black and tint. Crown Svo, doth 
extra, price 3«. Qd. 

Thifl Tale gires in nairative form the history and adventures of a class of 
Sunday-school boys. Each boy's career is full of interest. In some chapters 
we are taken to America, during the civil war, luid mingle in scenes relat- 
ing to the battle-field; while, in other chapters, we listen to the quiet 
teachings of one of God's faithful servants, wno starove to " gamer i^eaves 
for Christ. " The wide difi^erence between the honourable upright youth, and 
one who is clever and cimning, but dishonest, is here depicted by incidents 
from the life; and it is proved that "godliness hath promise of the life 
that now is," as well as of that which is to come. From this tale Sunday- 
school teachers may learn that their " labour shall not be in vain in the 
Lord." 

'"Gamered SbeaveB' is a ehanning ■tozy of the after life and laboon of two 
Bunday-flohool scholarB whoee careers were diverae in their character and influence.*' 
^-ChriiHan Union. 

" The incidents are well depicted, and the characters are true to life. . . . We 
shall be glad of more such sheaves as these." — Freeman. 

** It should be read by ev«ry youth who is leaving school and home for business.*'-^ 
LiUrwry World, 



MY GOVERNESS' LIFE: 

Or Earning my Living. By Mrs. EifHA Batmond Pitman 
author of '^ Mission Life in Greece and Palestine,^ " Heroines 
of the Mission Field,'* " Vestina's Martyrdom," " Profit and 
Loes,"&c.&c. With 4 full-page Illustrations, doth neat, 3«.6ei?. 

This Story, told in the first person, is largely concerned with a young 
woman cast upon the world by ner father's death, and compeUed to earn 
her living by tiie exercise of whatever talent she possesses. Some of the 
minor characters in the narrative are skilfully depicted, notably the old 
Ck>mish couple who figure in the little Methodist chapel; and uie young 
man of science, who is shown to have missed his way io substituting 
science for faith in a personal God, but by painful chasteninfi^ is recovered 
and led to the cross of Christ as a humble believer. Finally, he marries 
the heroine of the story, and turns out a good and useful man. The aged 
clergyman is a fine specimen of culture and Christian charity. The scenes 
of boarding-school life here depicted are full of yivacity and reality. 
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LIFE'S DAILY MINISTRY. 

A Story of Everyday Service for Others. By Mrs. Emma Eat- 
MOND Pitman, author of '' Mission Life in Greece and Pales- 
tine," " Heroines of the Mission Field," " Vestina's Martyr- 
dom," " Profit and Loss," &c. &c. With 4 full-page Illustrations 
printed in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth neat, Sa, 6d, 

A Stonr of aelf-aacrifioe in various forms, and of some touching expe- 
riences of life. Some of the characters are very attractive, others very 
repulsive ; but all tend to show that true honour and happiness are to be 
found in serving others, according to our capacity, and so imitating Him 
'* who went about doing good." ^me experiences of a sincere and gifted, 
but doubting youth, hapless through spinal disease and destined to early 
death, and his attainment of faith, light, and peace, are peculiarly affect- 
ing. His brother, the medical student, is eventually brought back to faith 
in his mother's God, after wandering very far in sin and folly. Olive 
Forrester, the chief heroine of the story, presents an example of saintly 
■^-denial for the sake of her dead sister's children. 



FLORENCE GODFREY'S FAITH. 

A Story of Australian Life. By Mrs. Emma Baymond Pitman, 
author of " Heroines of the Mission Field," &c. "With 4 full- 
page Illustrations printed in black and tint. Crown Qyo, cloth 
extra, price 3«. Qd, 

This Tale traces the career and adventures of a family who were forced 
to leave Manchester during the time of the cotton famine, and seek a home 
in Australian wilds. Florence, the central character of tiLe story, is a very 
lovely one ; and in spite of girlish timidity, girlish fear, and natural shrink- 
ing, succeeds in raising a Christian church in the wilderness. The story 
teaches the lesson of perseverance in well-doing, and shows how faithful 
effort is rewarded. 

"This is a olever, and what is better still, a good book, written- with a freshness 
and power which win the reader's sympathies, and carry the story along imfla^^ingly 
to the close." — Chrittian Olobe. 

** A stoxy which will be eagerly read by boys, and which can hardly &il to promote 
the growth of a manly type of Christian character." — Literary World. 

"This is a yexy interesting book, and a suitable present for young men or women. 
The influence of the tale is pure and bracing." — Freeman. 

** Mis. Pitman's works are all to be prized for their ennobling character— pure, 
elevating, interesting, and intellectual." — Chriitian Union, 
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BKOTHEK AND SISTER: 

Or the Trials of the Moore Family. By Elizabeth J. Ltbaght, 
author of "Nearer and Dearer/' &c. With 6 full-page Illus- 
trations in black and tint. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, price 3*. 6d. 

. -AJi.iiiteresting story for young people, showing by the narrative of the 
vicissitudes and struggles of a family which has "come down init^e world," 
and of the brave endeavours of its two younger members, how the pressure 
of adversity is mitigated by domestic affection, mutual confidence, and 
hopeful honest effort. 

"▲ pretty stoiy, and well told. The plot is cleverly constmoted, and the moral 
is excellent."— ^<Atfwaum. 

" A charming story, admirably adapted for yoxmg people, which relates the biave 
endeavours of the two youngest membeis of a family whidi has become reduced in 
circomstanoeB to mitigate the preesuie of adversity."— /SocKty. 

DORA: 

Or a Girl without a Home. By Mrs. E. H. Read, author of 
"The Lawyer's Daughter," &c. &c. With 6 full-page Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3«. 6d, 

The story of a friendless orphan girl, who is placed as pupil-teacher at 
tile school in which she was educated, but is suddenly removed by hard 
and selfish relatives, who employ her as a menial as well as a governess. 
Through a series of exciting adventures she makes discoveries respecting a 
large property which is restored to its rightful owners, and at the same 
time she secures her escape from her persecutors. The character of Dora 
is a very sweet one, and the interest of the story is so sustained that it can 
scarcely fail to please the reader. 

UNEAVELLED SKEINS: 

Or Tales for the Twilight. By Greqson Gow. Illustrated by 
four facsimile Designs in black and tint. Crown Svo, doth 
elegant, price 2s, 6d. 

'* For a volume of neat stories careflilly told commend us to this."— Seotiman. 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS 
OF ANCIENT GREECE AND ROMK 

A Hand-book of Greek and Boman Mythology, by E. M. Berens. 
Illustrated from Antique Sculptures in a highly interesting 
and instructive manner. Cloth elegant, price 3«. 6d, 

"Written in a spirit of reverent sympathy and of weU-mstained interest, while it» 
absolute purity should secure it a place in every tKraHj,"— Schoolmaster. 
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JACK 0' LANTHORN. 

A Tale of Adventure. By Hbnrt Frith, author of " Through 
Flood, through Fire," "On the Wings of the Wind," &c 
With 4 full-page IlluBtrations, printed in black and tint. In 
crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 28. 6d. 

ThiB is a story which will be chiefly attractive to boys, and most boys 
will read it with genuine interest, for it is told in a straightforward fashion 
by the hero himself, a lad whose fatiier was a Bristol tradesman in the 
days when George the Tliird was king, and when '^ Jack the Painter " was 
trying to set fire to the shipping in Government dockyards. The boy, who 
tells his own history, gets into certun scrapes, and at the sea-coast makes 
the acquaintance of Jack o' Lanthom, a sailor and the keeper of a light- 
ship. The lad and a companion accidentally drifting out to sea in an open 
boat, discover in a singular manner the approach of the Spanish fleet, and 
Jack o' Lanthom accompanies the hero of the tale to report what they 
have seen. Seized by a press-gang they are taken off to sea, and erentu- 
aUy take part in the defence of Gibraltar, and have some strange adventures 
of their own. The author of the book has not only kept closely to the 
history of t^e time, but has preserved the speech and manner of the 
narrator. The episodes are striking, the plot full of pecidiar interest, and 
there have been few books published recently which so well represent the 
spirit of those entertaining stories of the sea which made i^e reputation 
of Marryat and of the author of " Tom Cringle's Log." 



A WAIF OF THE SEA: 

Or, the Lost Found. By Kate Wood, author of " Lory Bell," &c. 
With 4 full-page Illustrations. In small 8 vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d, 

"A Waif of the Sea" is the kind of story which is likely to enlist the 
imnpathies of a large number of readers, for it deals very pathetically with 
tne sorrows and trials of children, and of mothers who are separatod from 
their children. With a gentle and affecting strain of reli^ous feeling 
which is neither too prominent nor too precise, the narrative is full <3 
human interest, and the lives and struggles of the people of a poor London 
neighbourhood are well portrayed witibout unnecessary coarseness on the 
one hand or a too romantic coloiiring on the other. The child-character 
of "Little Birdie" and her short but affecting story wfll attract and 
delight many readers, while the grown-up personages in the book are very 
accurately and pleasingly drawn. One of the charms of the story is ite 
easy transition from town to country, and the freshness imparted to the 
descriptive touches both of ''Golden Square" and of the "Old Manor 
House." 
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HETTY GRAY; 

Or Nobody's Baini. By Rosa Mulholland, author of " Four 

Little Mischiefs," &c. With 4 full-page Illustrations. In 

small 8vo, cloth extra, 2s, bd: 

** Hetty Gray *' is the storv of a girl who, having been found as an infant 
by a villager, is brought up by his wife, and is a kind of general pet, till an 
accident causes a rich widow to adopt her, and spoil her by bringing her up 
in alternate indulgence and neglect. On the death of her adoptive mother 
Hetty, who is left unprovided for, is taken by the widow's relatives to be 
educated in the family as a dependant, but with a view to her gaining her 
hvelihood as a governess, an event which is prevented by a rather remark- 
able discovery. The tale is carried on throughout with the simphciiy but 
^nuine effect which distinguishes Miss MulhoUand's writing, and the 
mterest felt by the reader in the struggles and trials of the foundling, and 
the gradual development of her character under circumstances often 
pathetic but frequentiy humorous, is maintained to the last. 

THE BALL OF FORTUNE; 

Or Ned Somerset's Inheritance. By Charles Pearce, author of 

" Frank the Fisher-boy," &c. With 4 full-page Illustrations 

printed in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2^. 6c?. 

A story of plot and character dealing with some out of the many scenes 
of London life, and founded on the strange bequest left by a sea captain, 
and the endeavours of some unscrupulous persons to obtain possession of 
it before the discovery of the true heir in the person of a neglected street 
Arab. The story is lively and attractive, and the incidents move so quickly 
that the attention of the reader is sustained throughout. 

" It is a bright genial story, which boys will thoroughly enjoy. . . . The moral 
lies in the stoiy itself, and is not admimstezed in a suoceseion of pious piUs with 
sweet draughts d racy fiction between to take the taste away. Wa have laen few 
better atones for boys this season*"— J^irmin^Aom Jkuly Pott, 

THE FAMILY FAILING. 

By Darlet Dale, author of ''Little Bricks/' ^<The Black 

Donkey/' "A Tearful Victory," &c. &c. With 4 full-page 

niurtrationa. Cloth elegant, 5tB. 6d, 

This is a lively and amusing account of a family, the membera of which 
while they lived in afSuence were remarkable for -uieir discontent, but who, 
after the loss of fortune has compelled them to seek a more humble home 
in Jersey, become less selfish, and develop very excellent traits of char- 
acter under the pressure of eomparative aidvwsity. Their escapades and 
narrow eaoi^ea from serious dangers form an exoitmg part of the narratiye, 
which contams many pleasant epiKxleB of life in the Channel Islands, 
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EPISODES OF THE SEA IN FORMER DAYS: 

Beoords of Suffering and Saving. A Book for Boys. With 
engraved Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 28. 6d. 

Storiea of shipwreck, famine, mutiny, and the other misfortunes which 
befall the mariner, will always be appreciated by those who love to read of 
deeds of darings, and to ponder on tne lessons which may be drawn from 
tiiem. This volume comprises narratiyes of occurrences wmch have become 
historical, sudi as ihe ever-memorable mutiny of the Bounty, and many 
others of equal interest. 

EPISODES OF CAPTIVITY AND EXILE 

In various Farts of Europe. A Book for Boys. With engraved 
Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant^ 28, Qd, 

Captivity and Escape is at all times an attractive subject for youthful 
minds, presenting as it does to them scenes of adventurous daring, hard- 
ship, and suffering, calculated to excite their natural ardour and draw 
forth their ready sympathies. The tales embodied in this volume will be 
found to comprise those of the most fascinating description. 

EPISODES OF HISTORY: 

Stirring Incidents in the Lives of Men and Nations. A Book 
for Youth. With engraved Title and Frontispiece. Cloth 
elegant, 28. 6d, 

In the compilation of this volume the object has been to give a series of 
sketches Batching over a long term of time, rather than a finiidied picture 
of any definite period. These have been collected during an extensive 
course of reading, and the only attempt made at classification has been 
to place the articles in chronological oraer. 

EPISODES OF DISCOVEKY IN ALL AGES. 

A Book for Youth. With engraved Title and Frontispiece. 
Cloth extra, 2«. 6d, 

In this work will be found accounts of a few of the most famous dis- 
coverers and explorers of former days. The materials from which this 
volume has been compiled were gathered from scarce records and other 
trustworthy sources ; and the whole forms a series of incidents of unex- 
ampled interest in i^e world's history. 
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EPISODES OF FOREIGN LIFE AND MANNERS, 

And Pictures erf Foreign Lands. A Book for Youth. With 
engraved Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 2«. 6c?. 

The object in this work is to whet the appetite rather than to satiate the 
mind of the readers — to create within them a desire to know more of the 
strange countries and peoples here mentioned. 

EPISODES OF PERSONAL ADVENTURE 

In Field, Flood, and Forest. A Book for Boys. With engraved 
Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 2«. 6c?. 

The incidents are wholly founded on the real experiences of those who 
jBgure in them. They have been carefully selected from numerous sources. 

THE NEWSPAPER READEE. 

Selections from leading Journals of the Nineteenth Century on 
Events of the Day. By H. F. Bussey and T. W. Eeid. 
"With engraved Frontispiece. F'cap 8vo, cloth extra, 28. 6d. 

" The idea of the book is admirable, and its execution is excellent. It is extremely 
interesting. It may be read not merely by young people, but by old ones, and they 
will find profit to themselves in its perosaL The work is well done." — SeoUnum, 

THE BRITISH BIOGRAPHICAL READER: 

Brief Biographies of prominent British Heroes, Statesmen, Dra- 
matists, Poets, Scientific Men, &c. Illustrated by numerous 
Portraits. Foolscap 8vo, cloth extra, 2a. 6d. 

"A number of excellent portraits add oonaideTably to the attraotiveneBB of tbe 
work, which may safely be pronounced one of tbe most interesting of the Series."— 
Abatken Joiamal. 

LONDON, PAST AND PRESENT. 

Being Notices Historical and Descriptive of Ancient and Modem 
London. With Illustrations. F'cap 8vo, doth extra, 2s. 6d, 

" A compilation from which a Tariety of interesting information may be gathered 
with regard to the past history and present condition of the metropolis. "'.^(AeTMeum. 
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THE WINGS OF COURAGE, 

And The Cloud-Spinnkr. Translated from the French of 
Gboros Sand, by Mrs. Corkran. With 2 coloured Illustra- 
tions. Small 8y.o, cloth extra, 2«. 

These stories are among the most attractive of the many tales which the 
great French novelist wrote for her grandchildren. Hitherto the juvenile 
stories told bv George Sand have been little known in this country, but 
they are so full of fancy, of vivid description, and of a keen appreciation 
of the best way to arouse the interest of juvenile readers that it is time 
they were introduced here. The romantic manner in which they are told 
lends to them the kind of enchantment which thoughtful duldi^n deeply 
appreciate. 

FOUR LITTLE MISCHIEFS. 

By KosA MuLHOLLAND, author of "Five Little Farmers," &c. 

With 3 full-page Pictures in colours. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 2«. 

This story of child-life is one of the most amusing of the author's excel- 
lent little books. Its fun is innocent, its incident both captivating and 
instructive. 

** Will be read with absorbing interest by the youngsters. " — Land and Water. 

OUR DOLLY: 

Her Words and Ways. By Mrs. R H. Bead. With many Wood- 
cuts, and a Frontispiece in colours. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 28. 

A story for children, showing the growth and development of character 
in a little girl, and describing the surroundings of the family and a series 
of entertaming small adventures suitable for very juvenile readers. 

" Prettily told and prettily illustrated."— G'uai'diam. 

FAIRY FANCY: 

What she Heard and what she Saw. By Mrs, B. H. Bead* 
With many Woodcut Illustrations in the text, and a Frontis- 
piece printed in colours. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 2*. 

The tale is deagned to show the influence of character even among little 
children, and tilie narrative is such as to awaken and sustain the interest of 
the younger readers. 

" The anthoress has very great insight into child nature, and a sound healthy tone 
pervades the book." — Olasgow HeraM. 

« All is pleasant, nioe reading, with a little knowledge of natural history and other 
dry matters gently introduoed and divested of dryness."— Procfiorf Ttadter. 
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ADVENTURES OF MRS. WISHING-TO-BE. 

By Alice Cobkran, author of "Latheby Towers," &c. With 3 

full-page Pictuifes in colours. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s, 

The strange adventures of a very young lady, showing how she met with 
the wonderful people of nursery legend and the manner of her introduction 
to them. A tale for the Little Ones. ^ 

" Simply a charming book for little girls. We have a good deal of oonfidenoe in 
recommending the bookj which is, moreover, well illustrated." — Saturday Review. 

NAUGHTY MISS BUNNY: 

Her Tricks and Troujjles. A Story for Little Children. With 

3 Illustrations in coloi\ss. By Clara Mulholland. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, price 2s, 

This is a book which will amuse quite little folks, as a story of the way- 
ward tricks of a spoiled child, and the scrapes into which they lead her. 
The story consists of small incidents such as please small listeners, who will 
be interested not only in Miss funny's naughtiness, but in her reformation. 

"Thip naughty child is positively delightful. Papas should not omit 'Naughty 
Miss Bunny' from their list of juvenile presents." — Land anid Water, 

NEW LIGHT THROUGH OLD WINDOWS. 

A Series of Stories illustrating Fables of .^op. By Grbgson 

Gow. With 3 full-page Pictures in colours. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 2s, 

A series of stories designed to bring before the young mind, in a n^w 
and entertaining form, some of the shreds of wit and wisdom which have 
come, down to us from ancient times in the guise of fables. - Although 
amusement has been a chief end aimed at, most of the tales will be found 
to suggest some important truth, or teach some sound lesson in practical 
morality. 

*' Baoy, pointed, and fitted to delight young folks."— ^eenuzn. 
" Entertaining for young and old alike." — Life, 

MADGE'S MISTAKE. 

A Recollection of Girlhood. By Annie E. Armstrong. With 

2 coloured Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth extra» Is, 6d, 

This IB a liYsly, interesting little story, the charaeten are wdll marked, 
and the plot, although simple, is so well worked out as to lead the reader, 
young or 6ld, on to me last word. 
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TROUBLES AND TRIUMPHS OF LITTLE TIM. 

A City Story. By Gregbon Gow, author of "Tales for the 
Twilight,** With two UlustratioDS in colour. Foolscap 8vo, 
192 pp., doth extra. Is, 6d, 

" strong in duuraoter and faU of incident, and the narratiye all tiiroog^ ii in- 
tereating and toaohing.** — Edinburgh Daily Meview, 

"An unmistakable nnderourrent of ujiapaAbj with the BtmggleB of the poor, and 
an ability to deeoribe their feelings under yailous oircumstanoee, eminently charao- 
teristic ci Dickens, are marked featores in Hr. Gow's story."— ^oriA Briti$h JUaii, 

THE HAPPY LAD. 

A Story of Peasant Life in Norway. From the Norwegian of 
Bj6mstjerne Bj5mson. With Frontispiece in colour. Fools- 
cap 8vOy 192 pp., cloth extra, Is, 6d. 

** The lad is happy from being a plucky boy, a good son, and a suooessfol loyer."— 
OUugow Herald, 

INTO THE HAVEN. 

By Annib S. Swan, author of " Shadow lives," " Thankful Rest," 
&c. With two Illustrations printed in colour. Foolscap Svo, 
192 pp., cloth extra. Is, 6d. 

" No stoiy more attractive ... by reason of its breezy freshness and unfbroed 
pathos, as well as for the wholesome practical lessons it ccmyeys." — Christian leader. 

BOX OF STORIES. 

Packed for Young Folk by Horace Hafpyman. A Series of 
interesting Tales for the Young. With 2 Illustrations printed 
in colours. Foolscap 8yo, 192 pp., cloth extra, Is. 6d, 

JEANNE D'ARC, THE PATRIOT MARTYR: 

And other Narratives of Female Heroism in Peace and War. 
Illustrated by 2 Pictures printed in colours. Foolscap 8vo, 
doth extra. Is, 6d, 
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THE NEW BOY AT MERRITON. 

By JtFLU GoDDARD. With Frontispiece in colour. Fcap 8yo, 
128 pp., cloth extra, price It. 

"Aatorjof EngliahKhDol lift. It Ib&h Attempt to teboh ft >Dmfiq]iat hiEh«- ooda 
of hoaoiu than that which prevaila uuocg the guiaral run of ichaoLboji, and Uis 
leBion malcee a toij Btnd stuty." — School Board Chrometf. 

THE BLIND BOY OF DRESDEN. 
With FrontiHpiece in colour. Fcap 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, 
price 1». 

*'71)ia Id a ^mily itoiy of gnat patbn. Tt doa not obtnuiTely difltKtfl ita Icnon^ 
but it quietly intToducVj tad laavea it witliin the heart." — Aberdaa Jownal. 

JON OF ICELAND: 

A True Story. With Frontiapiece in colour, Fcap 8vo, 128 pp., 
doth extra, price Is. 

" ' Jtm of loeland' it a iturdy, wall^iuAtad young Icaluider, who bac«nea a no- 
oatfal tuclier. It gina ohildieu a claar idea of the chlsf phydoal futom of ths 
iiland, ud of the liniplfl and manly ohuHtw of its inhabituti." — School Quardian. 

STOKIES FKOM SHAKESPEAEE. 



"Th« ttarin are totd in mdi s w&y that young people haring read them will de*!» 
Id nady Uie workl of ShakHpaan in their original fOrra."— TAl Schoelmiitrai. 

EVERY MAN IN HIS PLACE: 

The story of a CSty Boy and a ForeBt Boy. With Frontispiece 
in colour. Fcap 6vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price It. 

"Thl> i« the history of tbs eon of a wealthy Hambois merohant. who wiihed to 
IbUow in the lUpa of Roblneon Cnuoe. Ha Tlaltad Hallgoland and the Butt Uonn- 
laina, and was put Co the taat. and became conTinced in the end thai it li bettac to 
lire tba lifb of a wealthy maicbant in a gnat city than to end me hardship by aboloa." 
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FffiESIDE FAIRIES and FLOWER FANCIES: 
Stobus pok QiBLS. With Frontispiece in colour. F'cap 8vo, 

1S8 pp., cloth extra, price It. 



TO THE SEA IN SHIPS: 

Stoei&s of Sufferino and Satiuo at Sba. With FronliB- 
piece in colour. F'cap 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price 1*. 

" IV Ih Sea <■ BAipt mxndi Hrant noted dluitan it •>•, ncli u tha fonndHitit 
Dttlw Iswim ud ths wreok of the ^Uanlic. It ajn nmtifna nuntlva of ianea- 
tulnHsee. Thii lifta^tilbookEbrboje."— Sdool Bttatdian. 

JACK'S VICTORY: 
And other Storibs about Doaa. With Frontispiece in colanr. 
P'cap Sto, 126 pp., cloth extra, price 1*. 
" B'tay baj, ud loliu firli, teke gmt ddIgM la twding kbont inf. Wdl. Jmck 



Und. ud lime n» uploite fat 


itookpartiD. He woold not deep In tt houe ; b* 


•Rnld not bide from au enmnr: 




Vlotoi7' tbere an tsn other itoi 


4» about dogi in thli Tolnme. Thsu nuntive* ua 


not oU ooee, bst ue tntb ud 


pleaiin J."— r*i &*«rfniK™i. 



THE STORY OF A KING, 

Told bt ohb or his Soldibrs. With Frontispiece in oolonr. 
P'cap 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price 1*. 

"Thllbooh TflODiuiti the bDjboDd and reign of Cbarlee Xll. of SwAdon. The wan 
in whkh he w*e engaged and the Bitraordiaary victoriee be »on are wall dBBcribed, 
Ud eqqalljT h> an the miB^rtunea which latterlj came on him and hie Jdnffdom 
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LITTLE DANIEL: 

A Story of a Flood on the Ehine, With Frontiapiace in ooloor. 
Fcap 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price 1». 

"A ilmple snd tDDohlag Btciy of B flood on tba Rhino, told u nail u Ooixc* 
BUot u gnphlcallj viota at Tin MM on Uii Fiou. "— (Mcnuu.' 

PRINCE ALEXIS: 

A Tale of Old Biuda. With ProntiBpiece in colour. Fcap 8ro, 
128 pp., cloth extra, price \t. 

This IB a legend wroug'ht iuto a etorji rendering a fiction of Life in 
Kuflua, Bometbing more thoji & hundred yeaiB ago; & etate of things which, 
as the author sajs, "is now impasaible, and viU soon become incredible. 
It is like a romanoe of Old Ba^ad.in which the oolouring and the ohaiao- 
tera and Tnoniwre are Bussian mstead o( Aisbian. 

SASHA THE SERF, 

And other Storiea of Busaian Lite, With Froatispiece in colour. 
Fcap Sro, 128 pp., cloth extra, price \t. 

Tba stories in the volume compriie; — The Life of Sasho, a poor boy who, 
by his lore of knowledge and his industry, sayed the life of his lord, and 
finally rose to wealth and gained hia freedom, — Incidents of rcmarkablo 
personal braver; in tbe Busgian army.— An interesting story of humble life 
in Russia,— A story of Russian mining iif e,— ^A bear-hunt in Russia, do. iio. 

TRUE STORIES OF FOREIGN HISTORY. 
A Series of Interesting Tales. With Frontispiece printed in 
colours. Fcap 8to, 128 pp., cloth extia, 'price \i. 

The book contains stories — Of some of the early printers,— Hovr Queatin 
Matsys tlie Antwerp smith became a great painter, — The rise and fall 
of Jean Ango the Hsherman of Dieppe,— The early trials of Frita KSmer 
the tailor's sod, who could not learn his tather'a trade but who became 
oommonder-in-ohief of the Brunswick forces, — Of Polish patriotism, — The 
heroism of Cosabianca the littJe French midshipinan, Ac. kc. 
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THE LITTLE BROWN BIRD: 
A. Stoty of Industry. With FrontiBpiece in colours. Medium 
6yo, cloth eleg&nt, price 6d 

This book oontidiu two tales, the fint intended to mmilcalfl hatnta of 
Indiutrv, and the other to ahov that medioorit; with perseveranoa sobieTee 
ft more Doaounble c&reer than " talent" wasted or misapplied. 



THE MAID OF DOMKEMY: 

And other Tales. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium Sro, 
cloth elegant, price Bd. 

'*l%e Haid of Domremj" is ia fact Joan of Arc, whose story ie well ren- 
dered into ■omething' leas than twenty pa4g;es, O^er seations of the little 
volume treat of the "Feast of Chernea ;" SemethinK about Royal Chil- 
dren;" *"rhe Black Douglas;" "What a Boy Did," and "Johanna Sebus," 
rbese are all nairativea of fact. 

LITTLE ERIC: 

A Story of Honesty. With Frontiapiece in coloura. Medinin 8vo, 

cloth elegant, price 6d. 

This ia a pure juvenile fiction, iUuntraiiTs of truthfulness and hooest;. 
It is full of interest from beginning: to end, and well suited aa ■ reward 
book for Sunday Soboola. 

UNCLE BEN THE WHALER: 

And other Stories. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 8vo, 
cloth elegant, price 6rf. 



le aia :— Three Handfuls of Gnun,— The Oolden 
Rule,— The Broken Jar. 
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THE PALACE OF LUXURY: 

And other Stories. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium Svo, 
doth elegant, price 6^. 

A youth named Seekpeaoe is shown under the guidance of the fairy 
Pureheart all the deceptions in the Palace of Luxury, — Madam Sunshine s 
parable about the Swan of Fortune, — ^The Colorado beetle's talk with the 
weathercock, — and other short amusing stories. 



THE CHARCOAL BURNER: 

Or Kindness Bepaid. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium Svo, 
cloth elegant, price 6d, 

This is a most interesting story of a poor charcoal-burner in a German 
forest, who discoyers and relieyes a wounded officer, and is himself after- 
wards strangely deliyered from death by the same officer. The tale incul- 
cates the duty of always showing kindness and of forgiying an injury. 

WILLIE BLACK: 

A Story of Doing Eight. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 
8vo, cloth elegant, price 6d, 

It is a tale of a Uttle Shoe-black to whom a gentleman gave half-a-crown 
by mistake for a penny, and it shows all the good that came to this little 
bo^ through soekmg to restore the silyer coin to its owner. Proving how 
it IS always best to do right. 



THE HORSE AND HIS WAYS: 

Stories of Man and his Best Friend. With Frontispiece in colours. 
Medium Svo, cloth elegant, price 6^. 

A series of interesting anecdotes about the courage of the horse ; its 
friendship, its docility, its sagacity, and its power of memory. 
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THE SHOEMAKER'S PRESENT: 
A. Legendary Sh>r;. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 8vo, 
cloth eleg&nt, price 6d. 



LIGHTS TO WALK BY: 
Stories for the Young. With Frontispiece in colours. Meditim 
8ro, cloth elegant, price 6d, 

The book ooatains : WQlj Montague's Leseon — The Visit of the Prince — 
The Conscript of Lyons — My Friend JacqueB — HoneBty and Usefuhieaa — 
God's Promise. They ore aU hvely httle oaiTBtiTeB, each with ■ wbDlesamo 
moraL Tbey are veil written aod ler; attractive. 

THE LITTLE MERCHANT: 
And other Stories. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 8vo, 
cloth elegant, price Bd. 

This book oootains a series of li 
" thisl 

Buoh at honesty, induatty, k 



A Story abont an Iceberg. With Frontispiece in colooia. Medium 
Bto, cloth elegant, price 6d, 

This is a tale of the Arctic regions, full of peculiar interest and vividly 



A NEW SERIES 



OF 



FOUKPENNY KEWARD BOOKS. 



Each, 64 PageSf 18mo, lUustraiedf in Picture Boards. 



BEAVE AND TEUE. By Gregson Gow. 

POOR TOM OLLIVER. By Julia Goddard. 

THE CHILDREN AND THE WATER-LILY. By Julia 
Goddard. 

JOHNNIE TUPPER'S TEMPTATION. By Greoson Gow. 

FRITZ'S EXPERIMENT. By Letitia M^Clintock. 

CLIMBING THE HILL. By Annie S. Swan. 

A YEAR AT COVERLEY. By Annie S. Swan. 

LUCY'S CHRISTMAS-BOX: or, How Gborgib found his 
Cousin. 

\* These little books have been speciaSj written with the aim of inculcating 
some sound moral^such as obedience to parents, lore for brothers and 
sisters, kindness to animals, perseyerance and diligence leading to 
success, kc. kc. 
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VERB FOSTEE'S 

WATER-COLOR DRAWING-BOOKS. 



SIMPLE LESSONS IN WATER-COLOR 

A series of Eight Fac-similes of Original Water-Color Drawings, 
and Thirty Vignettes, after various, artists. With full instruc- 
tions by an experienced Master. In Four Parts small 4ta 
price 6d. each, or one Tolume, cloth elegant, 3«. 

EASY STUDIES IN WATER-COLOR PAINTING. 

By R P. Leitch and J. Callow. A series of Nine Pictures 
executed in Neutral Tints. With full instructions for draw- 
ing each subject, and for Sketching from Nature. In Three 
Parts 4to, 1*. 6d. each, or one volume, cloth elegant, 6*. 

SKETCHES IN WATER-COLORS. 

By T. M. Richardson, R P. Leitch, J. A. Houston, T. L. Row- 
BOTHAM, E. Duncan, and J. Needham. A series of Nine 
Pictures executed in colors. With f uU instructions for draw- 
ing each subject, by an experienced Teacher. In Three Parts 
4to, Is. 6d. each, or one volume, cloth elegant, 6s. 

*' The paper, printing, and general get-up of the aeriee leave nothing to be 
denied. —EducationcU Timet. 

" To thoee who wish to become proficient in the art of watCT-color painting 
no better instructor could be recommended than these aeriee." — StwocutU 
Chronicle. 

" Deserve the highest commendation ; they are extremely serviceable for 
their purpose, and are got up with remarkable caxM.*'—St. James's Qazettt. 

" The names of the artists are quite sufficient to stamp these books with the 
highest qualities. The pictures are Judicious in selection and artistic in exe- 
cution, while the instructions are so full and clear as to almost supersede the 
need of a teacher." — Liverpool Courier. 

** A better selection of sketches calculated to Kuide the pupil in his progress 
with the brush could scarcely have been made. —Bristol Mercury. 



BLOCKS FORMED OF STOUT PAPER prepared for 
SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 

No. 1 (6i" X 4i"), Threepence. No. 2 (9" x BJ"), Sixpence. 
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Approved by the Science and Art Department, South Eenaington. 

Verb Foster's Drawing Copy-books. 

With Inatnictions and Paper to draw on. Superior Edition, in Numbers, 
at 3d. Popular Edition (a seleotion) at Id. Complete Edition, in Twelve 
Parts, at U. (Each part complete in itself.) 



Part I— ELEMENTABT. 

Al Initiatory Lessons. 

A 2 Letters and Numerals. 

B 1 Familiar Objects (Straight Lines). 

B S Domestic Objects (Simple). 

Part n.— OBJEOTB. 

1 Domestic Objects (Flat). 

2 Domestic Objects (Perspective). 
Dl Leaves (Flat). 
D2 Leaves (Natural). 

Part Zn.— PLANTS. 

E 1 Plants (Simple Forms). 

E 2 Plants (Mora Complex Forms). 

1 Flowers (Simple Forms). 

02 Flowers (More Complex Forms). 

Part IV.— OBHAMEHT. 

11 Elementary Forms. 

1 2 Simple Forms (Fretwork, Lronwork, Ac) 
18 Advanced (Carving, Scolptnre, Ac). 

14 Ornament (Classic, Renaissance, &C.X 

Part y.— TBBE8. 

J 1 Oak, Fir, &c., with " touch " for each tree. 

J 2 Beech, Elm, &c., do. do. 

J 8 Oak, Chestnut, Birch, Ac., do. do. 

J 4 Larch, Poplar, Lime, Willow, ftc., do. 

Part TL-LAKDBOAPE. 

XI Bnstic Landscape in Oatline. 

K2 Shaded Objects and Landscape. 

K 8 Shaded Landscape and Bostic Scenes. 

K4 Advanced Landscape and Bnral Scenea 



Part VU— HABINE. 

Ml Boats, Foregrounds, and Nautical Bits. 
Ms Fishing Craft, Coasters, and Traders. 
M8 Yachts and Vessels of every Big and Sail. 
M4 Coast Scenes, Waves, &c. 

Parts vm. and DL— ANIMAL8. 

01 Birds and Quadmpeda 

02 Poultry, various breeds. 
08 British Small Birds. 
04 British Wild Animals. 

06 Horses (Arab, Hunter, Dray, Ac.). 

6 Horses (Racer, Trotter, Pony, Mole, ftc-X 

07 Dogs (Seventeen Species). 

08 Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, Goats, Ac. 

09 Cattle, Sheep, Lambs, Ass and Foal, &o. 

010 Foreifi^ Wild Animals and Birds. 

PartZ.— HXTMAN PIOITBE. 

Q 1 Features (from the Antique and from the life)- 

QS Heads, Hands, &c. (from Cast and Life). 

Q S Rustic Figures, by Duncan. 

Q4 Figure, from the Antique (Oatline). 

Part Zl— PRACTIOAL OEOMETRT. 

Bl Definitions and Simple Problema 

BS Practical Geometry (Circle. Polygon, Ellipse). 

B 8 Applied Geometry for Praetieal IfecAanies, cte. 

Part Zn-MECEANICAL DBAWIHO. 

Tl Initiatory and Simple Subjects. 
T2 Details of Tools and Working Parts, fto. 
T 8 Models for Working Drawings, Ac. 
T4 Details of Machines and Engines. 

Z BLANK EXERCISE BQOE. 



Popular Edition, a selection of the above numbers printed on thin paper, price 
Id. each number. The following are in print:— A, B, C, D, E2, E3, O. II, 12, 18, 
14, J2, Kl, Ml, M4, 07, 08, 09, OlO, Q, Rl, R2, R3, R4, Tl, T6, T6, T7, T8, Z. 

" If any parent who reads these lines has a boy or girl who wishes to learn how 
to be an artist, let us boldly recommend Vere Foster's Drawing Book. It is not 
only the cheapiest but by far the best that we have seen." — Oraphie. 

** It would be difSoult to over-rate the value of this work — a work that is not 
to be estimated by its cost: one is great, the other very small." — Art JoumcU. 



NATIONAL COMPETITION in WRITING AND DRAWING. 

Mr. Vere Fosteb has awarded prizes for Writing and Drawing for many years. 
4550 Prizes, in sums of from 5«. to £5. have been already distributed, amounting 
to about £2000. List of prize-takers for last year and scheme for the Fourteenth 
Annual Competition, 1884, will be sent x>oet free on application to Mr. Visrk 
Foster, BeUiftst, or to the PubUshers. 
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POYNTER'S 

South Kensington Drawing -Book 

Thb new Mrles of Drawing-Books has been iasned nnder the direct saperintendenoe 
of B. J. PoTKTER, RA., wbo hss Mleoted the examples for the most part from 
objects in the South Kensington Museum. The original Drawings have beetn 
made imder Mr. Poyntei's supervision by Pupils of tlie National Art Training 
Bohool. 

Freehand Drawing. 

Bath Book hu Fvu Cartridge Paper to draw on. 

Freehand, Elementary. Simple Forms, Leaves, and Flowers. Four Books, 
ad. each. 

Freehand, First Grade. Simple Objects, Ornament (Flat and Perspeotiye). 
Six Books, M. each. 

Freehand, Second Qrade. Ornament (Greek, Renaissance, Ao.)» Four 
Books, 1«. each. 

THB 8AMB 8UBJBCTS ON CARDS. 

Elementary Freehand Cards, Four Packets, price 9d. each. 
First Qrade Freehand Cards, Biz „ „ It. Od. „ i 

Second Qrade Freehand Cards, Four „ „ U. 6d, „ 

"The choice of subjects is admirable; there is not an ugly drawing in the 
book, and the infinite variety of curves that may be found in glaas-work, 
porcelain, shells, scroll-work, musical instruments, dec, is illustrated with 
great skill in Mr. Poynter's models."— PaU MaU OazeUe, 

" Mr. Poynter's is probably the best series of the kind yet published."— 
The Acadtmy, 

Elementary Human Figure. 

Back Book ha$ Fine Cartridge Paper to draw <m. 

Book I.— Michael Anoblo's " David"— Features (Eye, Noee, etc.). Price Sixpence. 

Books II. and III.— Hands and Feet. In preparation, ' 

The subjects of these books are taken from actual examples in the Sonih 
Kensington Museum. They are executed in fae-timiU of oharooal drawings. 

Elementary Perspective Drawing. 

By S. J. Cabtlidob, Lecturer in the National Art Training School, Soath 
Kensington. Four Books, 1». each. 

Book 11 I ^^ ^^' ^"^® Examination of the Department. Jutt ready. 

Book ill.— ACCIDEKTAZ. VANISHINa POINTS. ) 

Book I V.-HIGHEB Persfwtite. f ^~ '^•* proHintfum. 



BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 

SUITABLE FOE PRIZES, BEWAKDS, GIFTS, <fcc. 

Classified according to Price. 

ALL ELEGANTLY BOUND IN EXTRA CLOTH. 



" The books are not too fine to be handled. They are good serviceable volumes for 
reading: but besides this they are issued with a degree of taste and artistte finish which 
tnake them rank among the most prized visitors of the season, Messrs. Blackie d Son are 
new workers in tlds field of litenUure, but at the first step (key hone equalled their oldest 
competitors." — Inyxbmxss Goubibr. 



Book at 7s. 6d. 

The Universe; or, The Infinitely Great and Infinitely Little. By F. A. Fouchst, M.D. 

Books at 6s. 



With Cllve In India. By G. A. Hbnty. 
The Golden Masrnet. By G. Manyille 

Fenn. 
In the King's Name. By G. Manyille 

Fenn. 



Under Drake's Flag. By G. A. Hentt. 
Easy Studies in Water-Color, with 

Coloured Plates. 
Sketches In Water-Color, with Plates. 



Books at 5s. 



By Sheer Pluck. By G. A. Henty. 
The Wigwam and the War-Path. By 

AscoTT R. Hope. 
Facing Death. By G. A. Henty. 



Stories of Old Renown. By Ascott R. 

Hope. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 
Nat the Naturalist. By G. Manyulb 

Fenn. 



Books at 3s. 6d. 



Cheep and Chatter. By Alice Banks. 
Picked up at Sea. By J. C. Hutcheson. 
Dr. Jolliffe*s Boys. By Lewis Houoh. 
Brother and Sister. By Mrs. Lysaoht. 
Dora. By Mrs. R. H. Read. 
Garnered Sheaves. By Mrs. E. R. Pit- 
man. 



Life's Daily Ministry. By Mrs. Pitman. 
Florence Godfrey's Faith. By Mrs. Pit- 
man. 

My Governess Life. By Mrs. Pitman. 
Unravelled Skeins. By Gregson Gow. 
Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece 
and Rome. 



Book at 3s. 
Simple Lessons in Water-Color, with PUtes. 

Books at 2s. 6d. 



Jack o' Lanthom. By Henrt Frith. 
A Waif of the Sea. By Kate Wood. 
Hetty Gray. By Rosa Mulholland. 
The Ball of Fortune. By Chas. Pbarce. 
The Family Failing. By Darley Dale. 
Episodes of the Sea in Former Days. 
Episodes of Foreign life and Manners. 



Episodes of Captivity and Exile. 

Episodes of Personal Adventure. 

Episodes of History. 

Episodes of Discovery in all Ages. 

The Newspaper Reader. 

The British Biographical Reader. 

London Fast and Present. 
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Books at 2s. 



The wings of Couraflre. ByGioROBSAND. 
Foup Little Mischiefs. By Bosa Hul- 

HOLLAND. 

Oup Dolly. By Mn. B. H. Bead. 
Fairy Fancy. By Mn. B. IL Bead. 



Mrs. Wishing-to-be. By Alice Corkran. 
New Light through Old Windows. By 

Oregson Oow. 
Naughty Miss Bunny. By Clara Mul- 

HOLLAND. 



Books at Is. 6d. 
Madge's Mistake. By Ankoi E. Arx- 

STROHG. 

Troubles and Triumphs of Little Tim. 

By Qreosoh Oow. 
The Happy Lad. By Bjornson. 



Into the Haven. By Annib S. Swan. 
Box of Stories. Packed by Horace 

Happtxah. 
The Patriot Martyr : and other Narratiyes 

of Female Heroism. 



Books at Is. 



The New Boy at Merriton. 

The Blind Boy of Dresden and his Sister. 

Jon of Iceland: A True Story. 

Stories ft*om Shakespeare. 

Every Man in His Place. 

Fireside Fairies and Flower Fancies. 

To the Sea In Ships. 

Little Daniel : a Story of a Flood on the Bhine. 

Books 

The Little Brown Bird: aStory of Industry. 
The Maid of Domremy: and other Tales. 
Little Eric : a Story of Honesty. 
Uncle Ben the Whaler: and other Stories. 
The Palace of Luxury: and other Stories. 
The Charcoal-Burner: or. Kindness Re- 
paid. 



Jack's Victory: and other Stories about 

Dogs. 
The Story of a King: told by one of his 

Soldiers. 
Prince Alexis, or "Beauty and the 

Beast." 
Sasha the Serf: Stories of Bussian Life. 
True Stories of Foreign History. 

at 6d. 

Willy Black: a Stoxy of Doing Bight 

The Horse and his Ways. 

The Shoemaker's Present : a Legendary 

Story. 
Lights to Walk hy: Stories for the Toung. 
The Little Merchant : and other Stories. 
Nicholina: a Story about an Iceberg. 



Books at 4d. 



Brave and True. By Greqson Gow. 
Poor Tom Olllver. By Julia Ooddard. 
The Children and the Water-Lily. By 

Julia. Goddard. 
Johnnie Tupper's Temptation. By 

Gregson Gow. 



Fritz's Experiment. By Letttia M*Clin- 

TOCK. 

Climbing the Hill. By Annie S. Swan. 
A Year at Coverley. By Annie s. Swan. 
Lucy's Christmas-Box ; or. How George 
found his Cousin. 



LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 49 OLD BAILEY, E.C.; 
GLASGOW, EDINBUBGH, AND DUBLIN. 
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